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Tue character and conduct of Great Britain during the last 
thirty years of her eventful history, cannot be regarded by the 
patriot, the philosopher, or the Christian, without sentiments 
of respect and wonder. There was a time, when the gigantic 
ambition of her implacable enemy had determined, that she 
should dwell alone, and not be reckoned among the nations. 
A deep and powerful combination was formed to exclude her 
from intercourse and connexion with the civilized world. The 
stratagems of secret policy, and the efforts of open warfare 
were directed not merely against her greatness, but even 
against her existence, by an enemy, who regarded both with 
an eye of unslumbering malignity, and whose power of mis- 
chief was only surpassed by his desire to perpetrate it. From 
the Arctic ocean to the pillars of Hercules, from the deserts 
of Siberia to the confines of the Atlantic, one mighty conspi- 
racy was formed against her. The States of the Western 
world took part in the unnatural association, and sought to 


overwhelm her, as she stood single-handed in the mighty 
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contest. Rejecting, however, that timid and desponding policy, 
which would limit effort and hope to the mere resistance of 
invasion, and of the death-blow which it aimed, the bolder 
and better counsels of the nation prevailed. Instead of per- 
mitting the enemy 
To seek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there, and make him tremble there, 
a voice went forth, and criet| with an energy that thrilled 
through all the land, : 
‘ Oh, let it not be said! Forage, and run 
To meet Displeasure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he comes so nigh !’ 
The call was obeyed with an alacrity, which under the divine 
blessing, was the presage of success. But, what is still more 
remarkable, because the history of nations furnishes no pa- 


rallel to the fact, those institutions for the advancement of 
religion, which have identified the name of Britain with a 
hallowed and therefore with an imperishable glory, had their 
| birth, their growth, and their maturity in this stormy period 
| of her annals. While the flag of England was braving “ the 


battle and the breeze,’ in every quarter of the globe, it was 
protecting and extending the means of ranging the men of 
every nation, and tongue, and people, and language, in one 
sacred cause and brotherhood, beneath the banner of the 
eross. 

When this season of peril was past, and the people of 
Great Britain were permitted to sit, every man under his own 
vine, and under his own fig-tree, and to drink, every man the 
waters of his own cistern, none making him afraid, the same 
attitude of energy and daring was still maintained. Every 
measure, which could extend the boundaries of domestic pros- 
perity, enlarge the stores of scientific discovery, or increase 
the benign influence and empire of Christianity, and with it 
the sum of happiness and hope to man, was eagerly adopted, 
and vigorously pursued. Perseverance has been commensu- 
rate with enterprise, and the two united have commonly issued 
in success. Where the result has been unfavorable, the obsta- 
! cles have been usually insurmountable. The end has not been 
attained, only because attainment was impossible. 

If we were asked to name any undertakings of a public 
character, to which the last remark is especially applicable, 
we should not hesitate to instance the various attempts to 

. discover the supposed north-west passage to China, and the 
' Pacific Ocean. The whole series of expeditions, undertaken 
“| for this important purpose, beginning with that of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, who penetrated to the strait which bears his name, 


; 
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in 1576, with three vessels, of which the largest did not ex- 
ceed 25 tons, to the last and longest link, which Captain Parry 
has added to the chain of modern enterprise, is distinguished 
by marks of hardihood and endurance, which at once exhibit 
and dignify the character of England. Failure succeeded to 
failure, but disappointment still gave birth to hope, as the 
phoenix is fabled to have arisen from the ashes of its parent. The 
interest which the subject necessarily involves, was sustained 
through two centuries and a half of unsuccessful effort. Nor 
can we wonder, that an object, involving so many circum- 
stances, connected with the advancement of science and the 
increase of commercial greatness, should have occupied the 
regard of a nation, 


Whose march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Whose home is on the deep, 


and whose prosperity is inseparably identified with every 
discovery upon that element which is the common highway of 
mankind. 

The two unsuccessful expeditions under Captains Ross and 
Buchan were followed by that of Captain Parry, from whose 
skill, enterprise, and experience, more favorable results 
were anticipated ; and whose exertions were confidently ex- 
pected to inform the world, whether the long-disputed conj- 
munication betweeen the Atlantic and Pacific, did, or did 
not exist. The attempt was made, and made under the most 
favorable circumstances. Every thing, which talent and cou- 
rage could originate or accomplish, was tried, and tried in 
vain. Except the discovery of one of, the magnetic poles, 
very near to the point, where the calculations of Halley had 
placed it, and the attainment of a greater western longitude 
than had been previously reached, we can hardly say, that 
very much addition was made to the stock of our nautical or 
geographical knowledge. Another voyage, under the same 
able and judicious commander, protracted through two win- 
ters, and calling into exercise every resource of ingenuity, 
intrepidity, and perseverance, has terminated in no more 
satisfactory results than former efforts. Notwithstanding these 
repulses, a third expedition, under the same auspices, but in 
a different direction, is now on the point of being undertaken. 
Such a purpose is truly laudable. It becomes the acknow- 
ledged maritime superiority of England, to leave no means 
untried for the elucidation of this great question. It is also 
necessary, lest after every effort the laurel of discovery should 
possibly be wrested from us by the seamen of Russia, and the 
enterprise of Kotzebue. 
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With such sentiments we cannot be of the number of those 
who think lightly of these attempts. They are suited, as we 
have said, to the generous character, they are worthy of the 
chivalrous feeling of Great Britain. Candour and truth, 
however, compel us to say of these expeditions, that, although 
originally commenced with a view to investigate a question 
of acknowledged interest, they have been continued upon the 
same principles, andin the same direction, under increasing dis- 
couragements, with a pertinacity, more resembling the desire 
to establish a favorite hypothesis, than the simple determina- 
tion to persevere in the pursuit of truth, while there remains a 
reasonable hope of attaining it. Theory after theory has been 
built upon the same foundation, only to be thrown down by 
the decisions of fact. Still the probability has been argued 
against every practical contradiction, with a plausibility which 
might silence, if it failed to convince. At length, however, if 
we understand aright, there is at least an acquiescence in the 
general feeling, that all the attempts hitherto made to the 
west of Davis’s Strait have only served to indicate that the 
passage is not to be expected in that direction. | 

When Captain Parry’s first voyage was undertaken, it was 
wisely determined by his Majesty’s government, to send an 
expedition from the shores of Hudson’s Bay, by land, to ex- 
plore the northern coast of America, from the mouth of Cop- 
permine River to the eastward; to determine the latitudes 
and longitudes from that river to the eastern extremity of the 
continent; to amend the very defective geography of the 
northern part of North America by accurate observations ; 
and, in proceeding along the shore, to 
‘‘erect conspicuous marks at places where ships might enter, or to 
which a boat could be sent; and to deposit information as to the 
nature of the coast for the use of Lieutenant Parry.” (Preface, p. xi.) 

Such were briefly the important objects of an expedition, 
which placed its conductors in situations of unparallelled trial, 
and which has been detailed in a volume more replete with a 
deep and thrilling interest, than any which we remember. 
There are instances of real courage and fortitude above the 
loftiest flights to which fiction has ever soared; and which 
east into shade the most graphic descriptions of poetry and 
fancy. There are ‘“‘ romances in real life ;”’ events and suf- 
ferings which could not be @ priori supposed possible ; which 
we read with an astonishment that partakes of incredulity ; 
and which tempt us occasionally to ask—‘ Can these thin 
be ?’ Of such a character is the volume before us. It is a chron- 
icle of daring and suffering, to an extent which men have 
rarely dared, suffered, and survived. - It is the language of 
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one who relates events in which he was the principal actor, 
queeque ipse miserrima vidit, 
Et quorum pars magna fuit. 

The manner, in which the volume has been received, the feel- 
ings of sympathy and admiration with which it has been read, 
and the esteem which it has secured to Captain Franklin and 
his gallant associates, must have convinced them, that the 
high qualifications, moral and scientific, which they brought 
to their arduous undertaking, and developed through the 
whole of its progress, were not only calculated, by the favour 
of God, to ensure all practicable success, but to cast a chas- 
tened brightness over the recollection of their common perils, 
miseries, friendship, support, and deliverance. 

The party, engaged in the expedition, embarked at Graves- 
end, on the 23rd of May, 1819; and reached York Factory, 
the principal settlement of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on 
the 30th of August, after a tedious and perilous voyage. The 
variation of the compass, which at Stromness was 27°, 50’. W. 
was here found to be 6°, 00’, 21”. E. 

The route, which Captain (then Lieut.) Franklin proposed 
to take, was nearly that, which had been already passed over 
by Hearne and Mackenzie. The former of these travellers 
reached the mouth of the Coppermine River, at a point, which 
his unsatisfactory account would never have enabled us to 
comprehend, if the more accurate statements of Captain 
Franklin had not determined its situation. We are left to 
infer from Hearne’s chart, that he reached the seain lat. 73°, 
30’. N. Such a statement is at variance with his own com- 
puted route. The best charts and maps which have been con- 
structed since his journey, have agreed to place it about 69°. 
Captain Franklin’s observations fix it in lat. 67°, 47’, 50”. N. 
long. 115°, 36’, 49”. W. (Journal, p. 361.) Mistakes, like 
these, nullify all the scientific purposes of a journey: and 
although it may be said in extenuation, that the loss of his. 
instruments prevented greater accuracy, yet a little skill. and 
contrivance would have enabled him, with such materials as 
were at hand, to make a substitute for his broken quadrant, 
which might hase ascertained his latitude ieobebly within 
half a degree. Mackenzie places Whale Island, where he 
appears to have seen the Northern Ocean, in lat. 69°, 14’. N. 
and about 400 miles west of the Coppermine River. The most 
approved maps have placed it about 134° W. 4 

Captain Franklin, and his party, consisting of Dr. Richard- 
son, Messrs. Back and Hood, a steersman, four Orkney boat- 
men, and two attendants, one of whom was John Hepburn, 
of whom very honorable mention is afterwards made, (the 
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other, being found unequal to the journey, was sent back to 
England,) commenced their adventurous journey from York 
House, on the 19th September, 1819. Their route lay through 
a series of rivers and lakes, impeded by the constant recur- 
rence of falls and rapids, at which the boats were of neces- 
sity unladen, and carried with all their contents through the 
most difficult portages. This toilsome and dispiriting navi- 
gation continued and was conducted with the most exemplary 
patience and cheerfulness until the 22nd of October, when 
the expedition arrived at Cumberland House, a station of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, situated on Pine Island Lake, in 
lat. 53°, 56’, 40’. N. long. 102°, 16’, 41”. W. and about six 
hundred and ninety miles of travelling distance from York 
Factory. The variation of the compass was found to be 17°, 
17’, 29’. E. the dip of the needle 83°, 12’,50”. The travellers 
had an early foretaste of their future trials and disasters. ‘The 
boat, provided for them by the governor of York Factory, was 
found insufficient to contain all their stores. A part there- 
fore, including some that might justly be deemed indispensa- 
ble, was necessarily left at the Factory. Surely some mea- 
sures of inquiry and foresight, on the part of those by whom 
the expedition was planned, might have prevented the evils 
to which the inadequate supply of provisions and ammunition, 
thus occasioned, eventually reduced these intrepid travellers. 
Some little calculation might have accommodated the boat to 
her burden ; or a suitable vessel might have been sent out 
in the Prince of Wales, to be put together on the spot, if it 
were feared that one could not be provided at the Factory. 
Much of the provision also seems to have consisted of bacon, 
an article the conveyance of which from its bulkiness would 
prove unnecessarily laborious to men, who were soon to be 
placed in circumstances which would make “the grasshopper 
a burden ;”’ not to mention the disadvantage of so considerable 
a quantity of salted meat, that might be expected to promote 
the ravages of scurvy, a disease which invariably accelerates 
its work of death upon men, whose spirits subside into des- 
pondency beneath the pressure of suffering and privation. 
Those preparations of food which afford the maximum of nou- 
rishment, in the least possible weight and compass, are of 
course to be preferred. It has indeed been proved that the 
cases of patent meat become insipid, and cannot be preserved 
so well as was hoped and expected. They would, however, 
have afforded a delightful resource to these famished men, 
when their other stock was exhausted, when the fishery and 
the chace had failed them, and when even the miserable 
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supplies of mouldy * pemmican were no longer within their 
reach. 

Another hindrance arose from the serious and vexatious 
difficulties, which (it is to be feared) were thrown in their way 
by the jealousies of the Hudson’s Bay and North West Com- 
panies, towards each other, and towards the object for which 
the expedition was undertaken. It is perhaps to be expected 


that men, at a distance from the refinements and charities of 


their own land, should carry commercial rivalry to the extent 
of personal hatred and hostility. ‘The proceedings of the two 
companies in former years have given us mournful evidence 
of the spirit by which they were actuated. Habits of dissipa- 
tion and licentiousness, too frequently substituted for the 
amusements of intellectual life, superadded to the “ auri 
sacra fames,”’ would cast around their inevitable disputes an 
air of ferocity, which the very savages might condemn, but 
could not always amend. That any suggestions however of a 
mercenary policy, any fear, that the expedition might throw 
open the frozen barriers of the Northern Ocean, and bring 
the ships of Britain to the mouths of the Mackenzie or Cop- 

rmine, should tempt men, and especially Britons, to throw 
obstacles in the way of its success, is a suspicion, that we would 
not willingly entertain, however painfully it may be some- 
times forced upon our notice. In corroboration of these 
remarks we quote an incident, which occurred eight days 
after the party left York Factory on the route to Cumberland 
House. 

‘Our boat being overladen, we soon found that we were unable to 
keep pace with the others ; and therefore proposed to the gentlemen 
in charge of the Company’s boats, that they should relieve us of part of 
our cargo. This they declined doing under the plea of not having re- 
ceived orders to that effect, notwithstanding that the circular, with which 
I was furnished by Governor Williams, strictly injoined all the Com- 
pany’s servants to afford us every assistance. In consequence of this 
refusal we dropped behind, and our steersman, who was inexperienced, 
being thus deprived of the advantage of observing the route followed 
by the guide, who was in the foremost boat, frequently took a wrong 
channel.” (Pp. 30, 31.) 

We may also refer to Mr. Back’s narrative of his journey to 
Chipewyan, p. 279. Itis however only common justice to 
add, that many most honorable instances of private benevo- 
lence and public spirit are reported to have been exhibited 
towards the Officers of the expedition by Gentlemen connected 


* Buffalo’s flesh dried and pounded with melted fat—the common food of the 
Company’s servants, agents, and Indians, when employed at a distance from 
the principal settlements. 
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with both companies, which entitle them to the gratitude, 
not only of those to whom their kind attentions were paid, but 
of every lover of science, and every admirer of the sympathies 
of our common nature. 

The narrative includes many curious and interesting traits 
of savage life. We regret that no person at Cumberland House 
had sufficiently acquainted himself with Indian usages, to 
explain the motive in which the following ceremony origi- 
nated, or the end which it was meant to subserve. 

“An old and faithful hunter was brought to the house, that he 
might have the comforts of nourishment and warmth. These atten- 
tions were unavailing, as he died a few days afterwards. Two days 
before his death I was surprised to observe him sitting for nearly three 
hours, in a piercingly sharp day, in the saw-pit, employed in gathering 
the dust, and throwing it by handfuls over his body, which was naked 
to the waist. As the man was in possession of his mental faculties, I 
conceived he was performing some devotional act preparatory to his 
departure, which he felt to be approaching ; and, induced by the novelty 
of the incident, I went twice to observe him more closely ; but when 
he perceived that he was noticed, he immediately ceased his operation, 
hung down his head, and by his demeanour intimated, that he con- 
sidered my appearance an intrusion. The residents at the fort could 
give me no information on the subject.” (Pp. 49, 50.) 

Among the books of American travels, with which our 
literature abounds, the habits and customs of ““The Red Men’’ 
have not hitherto been elucidated to the extent which might 
have been expected. A work on this subject is still perhaps 
a desideratum in the philosophy and moral history of man, 
though the deficiency has been partly and indeed in a consider- 
able degree supplied byMr. Hunter’s interesting “ Memoirs of a 
captivity among the Indians of North America from childhood 
to the age of nineteen.”” That work bears the undoubted marks 
of a most vigorous and original mind ; details apersonal narra- 
tive of great interest with the most touching simplicity ; and 
exhibits the principles of thought and action among the 
Indians near the sources of the Missouri and Mississippi, with 

reat power, and (we doubt not,) with great fidelity. Dr. 

ichardson’s account of the Cree, or Knisteneaux Indians, 
reflects much credit upon the ingenuity of research, candour 
of mind, and liberality of feeling, by which he is eminently 
distinguished. We subjoin a trait of nature, which under the 
correction of religion, would not dishonor the followers of a 
master, “whose name is mercy, and whose nature is love.” 

‘* One evening, early in the month of January, a poor Indian entered 
the North West Company’s House, carrying his only child in his 
arms, and followed by his starving wife. They had been hunting 
apart from the other bands, had been unsuccessful, and whilst in want 
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were seized with the epidemical disease. An Indian is accustomed to 
starve ; and it is not easy to elicit from him an account of his suffer- 
ings. This poor man’s story was very brief; as soon as the fever 
abated, he set out with his wife for Cumberland House, having been. 
previously reduced to feed on the bits of skin and offal, which remained 
about their encampment. Even this miserable fare was exhausted ; 
and they walked several days without eating, yet exerting themselves 
far beyond their strength, that they might save the life of the infant. 
It died almost within sight of the house. Mr. Connolly, who was then 
in charge of the post, received them with the utmost humanity, and 
instantly placed food before them ; but no language can describe the 
manner, in which the miserable father dashed the morsel from his Eps 
and deplored the loss of his child.” (Pp. 60, 61.) 

It might be expected that a people, whose land is the ark 
and resting-place of true religion, who are instructed in the 
high and holy morality of the gospel, and who are injoined 
to “let their light so shine before men, that they may see 
their good works, and glorify their Father in heaven,’’ would, 
when they leave their home, carry with them a determination 
to extend the faith of the cross, by an exhibition of the virtues 
which it invariably introduces into life and practice. A 
Christian example would of necessity shed some hallowed 
influence over every individual, and every transaction within 
the range of its influence. Men, who themselves adorned 
religion, would recommend it to others : and, if the servants 
of the two Companies had been of this character, they would 
have aimed to repress the vices of Indian life, to teach the 
hordes of North America the doctrines of a purer creed, and 
to cheer them with the hopes of a future and a brighter life. 
But what is the fact ? This volume gives mournful proof, that 
European example has fostered the most degrading sensuali- 
ties, to which savage life is prone ; and produced a demorali- 
zation of character and a waste of life too dreadful to be 
contemplated without emotions of shame, sorrow, and indig- 
nation. The time will surely come, when this stigma upon 
our faith and our country shall be removed ; and when the 
who expatriate themselves in search of wealth, instead of 
aiming to corrupt the unreflecting tribes, among whom they 
dwell, will endeavor, by the united influence of precept and 
example, to turn them from darkness to light, from sin to 
holiness, and from Satan to God. The testimony of Dr. 
Richardson decides the necessity of a great and general refor- 
mation. In the mean time we rejoice to find, that Governor 
Williams was aiming to lay the ground-work of a change so 
salutary, by the introduction of public worship, and the 
establishment of schools for the instruction of the young. 
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The following remarks on Bronchocele, or Goitre, a disease 
so frequently found in Derbyshire, so common in the Alpine 
districts of Switzerland and Savoy, and often so nearly allied 
to cretinism and idiocy, are from the pen of Dr. Richardson. 
They deserve to be added to the stock of information already 
obtained upon the subject. The French pathologists have 
examined into the causes and phenomena of this remarkable 
‘disease, with more research and success than those of our 
own country. In fact, whatever may be thought of their 
medical practice, (and probably it will not bear comparison 
with that of England,) they are fully entitled to the praise of 
profound and learned inquiries into those various derange- 
ments of the human body which are the causes of disease 
and suffering. 

‘‘Bronchocele, or Goitre, is a common disorder at Edmonton. I 


‘ examined several of the individuals afflicted with it, and endeavored 
i | to obtain every information on the subject from the most authentic 


sources. The following facts may be depended upon. The disorder 

attacks those only, who drink the water of the river. It is indeed 

in its worst state confined almost entirely to the half-breed women and 

children, who reside constantly at the fort, and make use of river 
water, drawn in the winter through a hole made in the ice. The men, 
from being often from home on journeys through the plain, when their 

drink is melted snow, are less atfected ; and, if any of them exhibit, 
during the winter, some incipient symptoms of the complaint, the 
annual summer-voyage to the sea-coast generally effects a cure. The 
natives who confine themselves to snow-water in the winter, and drink 
of the small rivulets, which flow through the plains, in the summer, 
are exempt from the attacks of this disease. These facts are curious, 
inasmuch as they militate against the generally received opinion, that 
the disease is caused by drinking snow-water ; an opinion, which seems 
to have originated from bronchocele being endemial to sub-alpine 
districts. The neighbouring plains are alluvial, the soil is caleareous, 
and contains numerous travelled fragments of limestone. At a con- 
siderable distance below Edmonton, the river, continuing its course 
through the plains, becomes turbid, and acquires a white colour. In 
this state it is drunk by the inmates of Carlton House, where the 
disease is known only by name. It is said, that the inhabitants of 
Rocky-Mountain House, sixty miles nearer the source of the river, 
are more severely affected than those at Edmonton. The same disease 
oceurs near the sources of Elk and Peace rivers; but, in those parts 
of the country, which are distant from the Rocky-Mountain chain, it 
is unknown, although melted snow forms the only drink of the natives 
for nine months of the year. A residence of a single year at Edmon- 
' ton is sufficient to render a family bronchocelous. Many of the goitres 
ii acquire great size. Burnt sponge has been tried, and found to remove 

| | the disease, but an exposure to the same cause immediately repro- 
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duces it. A great proportion of the children of women, who have 
guitres, are born idiots, with large heads, and the other distinguishing 
marks of cretins. (Pp. 118, 119.) 

Anxious to obtain information and facilities for the Northern 
journey in the ensuing spring, Captain Franklin left Dr. 
Richardson and Lieutenant Hood at Cumberland House ; and, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Back, and the faithful exemplary 
Hepburn, took his departure for Fort Chipewyan 18th Janu- 
ary, 1820. The party was conveyed in sledges, drawn by 
dogs, whose powers of speed and burden are extraordinary ; 
and whose indispensable usefulness demands an attention to 
their food and comfort, which is too frequently withheld. 
Fort Chipewyan* was reached on the 26th March, with no 
other inconvenience, than such as was inseparable from a 
winter journey of 857 miles. The travellers had no other 
accommodation, than could be obtained by 
‘clearing away the snow to the ground, and covering that space 
with pine-branches, over which the party spread their blankets and 
coats, and sleep in warmth and comfort, by keeping a good fire at 
their feet, without any other canopy than the heaven, even when 
the thermometer should be far below zero.” (P. 96.) 

The following anecdote from the Journal of Dr. Richard- 
son is perhaps to be reckoned among the best authenticated 
instances of the kind. Ifthe authority, upon which he received 
it, may be relied on, (and there seems no reasonable cause of 
doubt) it exhibits a singular triumph of the moral over the 
physical man, and an anomaly in the history of the species, 
for which, in the present imperfect state of our acquaintance 
with its sympathies and powers, physiologists and metaphy- 
sicians will vainly endeavor to account. 

“A young Chipewyan had separdted from the rest of his band 
‘or the purpose of trenching beaver, when his wife, who was his sole 
sompanion, and in her first pregnancy, was seized with the pains of 
-abour. She died on the third day after she had given birth to a boy. 
The husband was inconsolable, and vowed in his anguish never to take 
another woman to wife; but his grief was soon in some degree absorbed 
in anxiety for the fate of his infant son. To preserve its life, he 
descended to the office of nurse, so degrading in the eyes of a Chi- 
pewyan, as partaking of the duties of awoman. He swaddled it in 
soft moss, fed it with broth, made from the flesh of the deer, and, to 
still its cries, applied it to his breast, praying earnestly to the great 
Master of Life, to assist his endeavours. The force of the powerful 
passion, by which he was actuated, produced the same effect in his 
case, as it has done in some others, which are recorded; a fiow of 
milk actually took place from his breast. He succeeded in rearing his 


* This place is situated in lat. 58°, 42’, 38’.N. long. 1119, 18’, 20”. W. 
Variation of the compass 22°, 49’, 32’. E. Dip of the needle 85°, 23’, 42%. 
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child, taught him to be a hunter, and, when he attained the age of 
manhood, chose him a wife from the tribe. / 

‘The old man kept his vow in never taking a second wife himself ; 
but he delighted in tending his son’s children, and when his daughter- 
in-law used to interfere, saying, that it was not the occupation of a 
man, he was wont to reply, that he had promised to the great Master 
of Life, if his child was spared, never to be proud, like the other Indians. 
He used to mention too, as a certain proof of the approbation of Provi- 
dence, that although he was always obliged to carry his child on his 
back, while hunting, yet it never roused a moose by its cries, being 
always particularly still at those times. Ourinformant (Mr. Wentzel) 
added, thathe had often seen this Indian in his old age, and that his 
left breast, even then, retained the unusual size it had acquired in his 
occupation of nurse.” (Pp. 157, 158.) 

On the 13th of July Capt. Franklin was joined at Fort Chi- 
pewyan by Dr. Richardson and Lieut. Hood, who had brought 
all the stores which they could procure at Cumberland House 
and Isle 4 La Crosse. At the latter place they had received 
only ten bags of pemmican from the North-west Company, 
which proved totally unfit for use, and was left behind on 
the journey. Nothing was procured from the Hudson’s-Bay 
post. The voyagers belonging to that company, being des- 
titute of provisions, had eaten what was intended for the 
expedition: and in consequence of these untoward circum- 
stances the canoes arrived with only one day’s supply of this 
most necessary article. Facts, like these (and unfortunately 
they often recur) speak for themselves, and require that on 
all future occasions, an expedition should be as much as pos- 
sible enabled to subsist upon its own resources. 

On the 18th of July the whole party left Fort Chipewyan in 
three canoes, directing their course towards the Coppermine. 

‘“‘Qur stock of provision,” says Capt. Franklin, “ unfortunately 
did not amount to more than sufficient for one day’s consumption, 
exclusive of two barrels of flour, three cases of preserved meats, some 
chocolate, arrow-root, and portable soup, which we had brought from 
England, and intended to reserve for our journey to the coast next 
season.” (P. 199.) 

This statement is mournfully ominous of the misery which 
they were so soon to encounter, and beneath which they must 
have sunk, if they had not relied on the sustaining arm and 
watchful providence of him, who feedeth the ravens, and 
clotheth the grass of the field. : eid 

They arrived on the 20th of August at.a suitable place for 
taking up their winter-quarters ; after having experienced 
much vexation from the decided opposition made by the 
Indian hunters to their desire of immediately visiting the 
Coppermine. The purpose was finally abandoned: but. it 
was determined to send forward Lieuts. Back and Hood to 
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reconnoitre and return. | From this place also Capt. Franklin 
and Dr. Richardson took a pedestrian excursion in the same 
direction, and returned, as did the others, in perfect safety, 
after an absence of a few days. ‘They had now travelled 
1520 miles from York House. No observations appear to 
be recorded ; but the Chart places Fort Enterprise, (for so 
they named the house which they built for their winter 
quarters) about lat. 64°,57’, 7”. N. and long. 112°,57’, 25”. W. 


At this place they had nearly lost the amiable and .excel- 
lent John Hepburn, who had gone out to hunt before sunrise 
on the 25th. He was no sooner missed than a party of In- 
dians was dispatched in search of him, by whom however he 
was not found until the evening of the 27th, when he was 
brought back, to the joy of the whole party, to whom he had 
endeared himself by a series of the most amiable and disinte- 
rested services. His character indeed is one, upon which 
the mind delights to dwell. It throws a relief and beauty of 
the highest moral description over these scenes of wretched- 
ness, and exhibits in a remarkable manner the victory of 
principle and piety over every circumstance, which could 
excite alarm, selfishness, or despondency. He is always self- 
possessed, always self-devoted. His equanimity never fails ; 
his good temper is never exhausted ; his reliance on the power: 
and appointment of Divine Providence is never shaken ; his: 
courage always rises with the occasion; and, as his sufferings: 
abound, his consolations also abound. 


While the expedition wintered at Fort Enterprise, Mr. Back 
volunteered the arduous, but necessary service of returning: 
to Chipewyan, in order to transport the stores, which were 
expected to arrive from Cumberland House, and, if possible, 
to obtain additional supplies from the establishments at 
Slave Lake. He performed this journey under all the dis- 
advantages, which his journal describes, with a mixture of 
zeal, perseverance, and intrepidity, which seem to be strik- 
ingly united in his character ; and to which every individual 
of the party was in a great variety of instances deeply in- 
debted. He was accompanied by Mr. Wentzel, an agent of 
the North West Company, whose object in this kind under- 
taking was to assist Mr. Back in obtaining from the traders, 
on the score of old friendship, that, which they might be 
inclined to deny to the necessities of the expedition. This is 
mournful language; but we fear that it speaks the truth too 
plainly to be mistaken. Our limits do not permit us to 
accompany these adventurous travellers in a journey which. 
unhappily terminated in disappointment. The lowest ob- 
served altitude of the mercury in the thermometer at Fort 
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Enterprise in the winter of 1820-1 was 49° below zero or 
$1° below the freezing point. 

On the 4th of June 1821, Dr. Richardson conducted the 
first party, consisting of twenty-three men and women, ex- 
clusive of children, towards their ultimate destination. The 
burden of each individual weighed about eighty pounds, 
exclusive of his personal baggage. Capt. Franklin followed 
with the remainder on the l4th, taking with him the frail 
canoes, in which they proposed to encounter the untried 
dangers of a navigation on the Hyperborean Sea. This 
increase of numbers was occasioned by the Indian hunters 
with their families, under Akaitcho, or Bigfoot, a chief of 
the tribe. The separation was made in order that the party 
in advanee might endeavor to kill and prepare provisions for 
those who came afterwards. They united on the 21st of June. 
After a series of the most trying difficulties and bitter dis- 
appointments, arising from the negligence, cupidity, or obsti- 
nacy of their Indian hunters, they arrived at the spot, where 
Hearne so forcibly describes the murder of the Esquimaux 
by the Chipewyan Indians, who accompanied him. The 
sculls of the victims were still bleaching around, and iden- 
tified the spot beyond the probability of mistake. It was 
ascertained to be in lat. 67°, 42’, 35”. N. long. 115°, 49’, 
33°. W. About nine miles beyond this place the party 
reached the sea, and encamped on the Western bank of the 
Coppermine River, which they had been long navigating. 
The variation of the compass was here 46°, 25’, 52”. E.; the 
dip of the needle 88°, 5’,07”. The water in the channel 
between the ice and the main land 
“* was of a clear green colour, and decidedly salt. Mr. Hearne could 
have only tasted it at the mouth of the river, when he pronounced it 
merely brackish. A rise and fall of four inches in the water was 
observed.” (P. 121.) 

At this point Mr. Wentzel took leave of the expedition, and 
returned homewards, bearing dispatches, accompanied by 
four Canadians, who were dismissed in order to lessen the 
consumption of provisions. 

Perhaps the annals of maritime enterprise exhibit few, if 
any instances of more fearless intrepidity than the navigation 
of the Polar sea, which was begun at this point. 

Illi robur et es triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 

Commisit pelago ratem 

Primus— ; 
a description, strikingly applicable to those, who, nearly des- 
litute of provisions, and wholly uncertain of the means of 
subsistence, launched their bark canoes upon this stormy 
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ocean, and conducted not only a successful, but a seientific 
examination of every bay, headland, and inlet, which marked 
an extent of coast, exceeding 550 miles eastward of the 
Coppermine River. The whole narrative is detailed with 
great modesty : but we learn enough to be convinced of the 
extent of hardship which must have been undergone, and 
the peril that must have been surmounted. It appears to 
have been the aim, and at first, the hope of the party, to reach 
Repulse Bay, situate at the northern extremity of Hudson’s 
Bay, about lat. 66°, 40’. N. and long. 85°. W. In this attempt 
they persevered from July 21st to August 18th; but were at 
length obliged to desist from further progress at Point Turn- 
again, in lat. 68°, 18’, 50’. N. long. 110°, 5’, 15”. W.; nearly 
20° West of the place, where they hoped to connect the 
mouth of the Coppermine with the familiar navigation of 
Hudson’s Bay. We think it right to state the reasoning of 
Capt. Franklin upon the probabilities of Capt. Parry’s success 
in the attempt, connected with this expedition: for, although 
the event has not corresponded with the speculation, it is 
gratifying to learn, that, if the Coppermine could be reached, 
the Arctic sea appears to present no insuperable difficulties 
to the attempts of a skilful and enterprising navigator. 

‘* Our researches, as far as they have gone, seem to favor the 
opinion of those, who contend for the practicability of a North West 
Passage. The general line of coast probably runs east and west, 
nearly in the latitude assigned to Mackenzie’s River, the Sound into 
which Kotzebue entered, and Repulse Bay; and very little doubt 
can, in my opinion, be entertained of the existence of a continued 
sea, in or about that line of direction. The existence of whales too, on 
this part of the coast, evidenced by the whalebone we found in Esqui- 
manx Cove, may be considered as an argument for an open sea; and 
a connexion with Hudson’s Bay is rendered more probable from the 
same kind of fish abounding on the coasts we visited, and on those to 
the north of Churchill River. [I allude more particularly to the 
Capelin or Salmo Arcticus, which we found in large shoals in Bath- 
urst’s Inlet, and which not only abounds, as Augustus told us, in the 
bays in his country, but swarms in the Greenland firths. The por- 
tion of the sea, over which we passed, is navigable for vessels of any 
size: the ice we met, particularly after quitting Detention Harbour, 
would not have arrested a strong boat. The chain of islands affords 
shelter from all heavy seas; and there are good harbours, at conve- 
nient distances. I entertain, indeed, sanguine hopes, that the skill 
and exertions of my friend, Captain Parry, will soon render this 
question no fenger problematical. His task is doubtless an arduous 
one, and, if ultimately successful, may occupy two, and perhaps, three 
seasons; but, confiding, as I do, from personal knowledge, in his 
perseverance and talent for surmounting difficulties, the strength of 
his ships, and the abundance of provisions with which they are stored, 
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little apprehension of his safety. As 1 understand his 
‘aan sae! to hema coast of America close on board, he will find 
in the spring of the year, before the breaking up of the ice can permit 
him to pursue his voyage, herds of deer, flocking in abundance to all 
parts of the coast, which may be procured without difficulty; and 
even later in the season, additions to his stock .of provision may be 
obtained on many parts of the coast, should circumstances give him 
leisure to send out hunting parties. With the trawl or seine nets 
also, he may almost every where get abundance of fish even without 
retarding his progress. ‘Linder these circumstances I do not conceive, 
that he runs any hazard of wanting provisions, should his voyage be 
prolonged even beyond the latest period of time which is calculated 
upon. Drift-timber may be gathered at many places in considerable 
quantities ; and there is a fair prospect of his opening @ communi- 
cation with the Esquimaux, who come down to the coast to kill seals 
in the spring, previous to the ice breaking up; and from whom, if he 
succeeds in conciliating their good will, he may obtain provision, and 
much useful assistance. If he makes for Copper-mine River, as he 
probably will do, he will not find it in the longitude as laid down on 
the charts; but he will probably find what would be more interesting 
to him, a post, which we erected on the 26th August at the mouth of 
Hood’s River, which is nearly, as will appear hereafter, in that lon- 
gitude, with a flag upon it, and a letter at the foot of it, which may 
convey to him some useful information.” (Pp. 388—390.) 


Enough had been already undergone to appal men of ordi- 
nary mind and nerve: but even the experience of past en- 
durance was to be forgotten in the wretchedness, that la 
before the party. Misery is comparative : and hitherto they 
had passed through few of the gradations, that were to lead 
them to a climax of wretchedness, from which there could 
have been no return, had not the providence of God inter- 
posed to make them monuments of his sustaining and 
delivering mercy. They determined, if possible, to reach 
Fort Cag phew by another route, in consequence of the 
difficulty of obtaining provisions between Cape Barrow and 
the Coppermine; and on this attempt ‘they adventured 
July 21st. Their voyage on the Arctic sea, after having 
been extended to six hundred and fifty geographical miles, 
terminated in Hood's River, August 25th. From this 
point, their journey by land commenced, after formin 
two small canoes out of the larger ones, in which they 
had navigated the ocean, and on which they now depended 
to cross the rivers that might impede their march. To the 
loss of these frail vessels much of the subsequent horror of 


their situation must be attributed. The former of these acci- 
dents happened on the 7th of September, in consequence of 
a fall, probably intentional, of the Canadian, by whom the 
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canoe was carried. The remaining canoe was left behind 
on the 23d in a state, too much:shattered, as the bearers 
declared, to admit of being repaired. ‘‘ The vessel,’’ to use 
the beautiful simile of Bolingbroke, “ was now full; and the 
last drop made the waters of bitterness overflow.” ' 

“* The anguish this intelligence occasioned,” says Capt. Franklin, 
‘may be conceived, but it is beyond my power to express it.” 
—(P. 419.) | 
At this period, the utter deficiency of every other food obliged 
the travellers on one occasion to refresh themselves with 
eating their old shoes, and a few scraps of leather with *tripe 
de roche. At another time, the marrow from the spine of a 
deer which had been long before killed, and which excoriated 
their lips as they tasted it, was received as a delicacy: the 
bones were rendered friable by burning, and likewise eaten. 

On the 29th of September the little party had nearly ex- 
perienced the irreparable loss of the devoted, generous, 
amiable Dr. Richardson, a man, whom to name is to praise ; 
and who in every circumstance of this most eventful journey 
had dearly purchased to himself the love and admiration of 
his companions. They had arrived on the banks of the 
Coppermine, but were altogether unable to cross it, owing 
to the loss of their canoes. Every attempt to succeed by 
means of a raft which they constructed, proved abortive; and 
the men, wearied and dispirited, began to consider the 
attempt as hopeless. . | 

“ At this time Dr. Richardson, prompted by a desire of relieving 
his suffering companions, proposed to swim across the stream with a 
line, and to haul the.raft over. He launched into the stream with the 
line round his middle, but when he had got a short distance from the 
bank, his arms became benumbed with cold, and he lost the power of 
moving them; still he persevered, and, turning on his back, had 
nearly gained the opposite bank, when his legs also became powerless, 
and to our infinite alarm we beheld him sink. We instantly hauled 
upon the line, and he eame again on the surface, and was gradually 
drawn ashore in an almost lifeless state. Being rolled up in blankets, 
he was placed before a good fire of willows, and fortunately was just 
able to speak sufficiently to give some slight directions respecting the 
manner of treating him, He recovered strength gradually, and by 
the blessing of God was enabled in the course of a few hours to con- 
verse, and Lb the evening was sufficiently recovered to remove into 
the tent. We then. regretted to learn that the skin.of his whole left 
sidé ‘was, deprived of feeling in consequence of exposure to too great 
heat. ‘He did not perfectly recover the sensation of that side. until 
the following summer. I cannot describe what every one felt at be- 


* The different kinds of gyrophora are termed indiscriminately by the voy- 
agers tripe de roche. 
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holding the skeleton which the Doctor's debilitated frame exhibited. 
When he stripped, the Canadians simultaneously exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
que nous sommes maigres!’ | shall best explain his state and that 
of the party by the following extract from his journal: ‘ It may be 
worthy of remark that I would have had little hesitation in any former 

eriod of my life, of plunging into water even below 38° Fahrenheit ; 
at at this time I was reduced almost to skin and bone, and, like the 
rest of the party, suffered from degrees of cold, that would have been 
disregarded, whilst in health and vigour. During the whole of our 
march we experienced that no quantity of clothing could keep us 
warm whilst we fasted, but on those occasions on which we were 
enabled to go to bed with full stomachs, we passed the night in a 
warm and comfortable manner.’” (Pp. 423, 424.) 


A canoe being afterwards formed from the painted canvas, 
in Which their bedding was wrapped, the party at last crossed 
the river in it, one by one. 

On the 6th of October, Lieut. Hood, in a state of extreme 
exhanstion from debility, increased by the effect, which the 
tripe de roche invariably produced upon his bowels, deter- 
mined to remain behind, while Capt. Franklin, Lieut. Back, 
and the rest should hasten to Fort Enterprise, where they 
hoped to find provisions which might be sent to their 
famishing companions. At this period two or three of the 
Canadians had already perished. Lieut. Hood’s resolution 
seemed to be principally taken through a wish to remove 
impediments from the progress of the rest of the party. His 
disinterestedness and generosity are indeed on all occasions 
as conspicuous as his talent ; and he seems invariably to have 
acted with that utter disregard of self, which must of neces- 
sity have rallied around him every kind and manly feeling of 
his friends and companions. Dr. Richardson and Hepburn, 
although both in a state of strength to keep pace with the 
men who went forward, were influenced in their resolution 
to remain with Lieut. Hood, the former by the desire, which 
had influenced his conduct throughout the expedition, of de- 
voting himself to the succour of the weak ; and the latter by 
the zealous attachment which he had ever shewn to his offi- 
cers. To poor Lieut. Hood this separation was final. On 
Sunday the 20th of October, he was assassinated by Michel, 


an Iroquois attached to the onty. The circumstances of the 
murder shall be detailed in Dr. Richardson’s own words. 


“* In the morning we again urged Michel to go a hunting, that he 
might, if possible, leave us some provision, to-morrow being the day 
appointed for his quitting us; but he shewed great unwillingness to 
go out, and lingered about the fire, under the pretence of cleaning his 
gun. After we had read the morning service, I went about noon to 
gather some tripe de roche, leaving Mr. Hood sitting before the tent 
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at the fire-side, arguing with Michel; Hepburn was employed cut- 
ting down a tree at ashort distance from the tent, being desirous of 
accumulating a quantity of fire-wood before he left us. A short 
time after I went out, | heard the report ofa gun; and about ten 
minutes afterwards Hepburn called to me in a voice of great alarm, to 
come directly. When I arrived, I found poor Hood ying lifeless at 
the fire-side, a ball having apparently entered his forehead. I was at 
first horror-struck with the bo that in a fit of despondency he had 
hurried himself into the presence of his Almighty Judge, by an act of 
his own hand; but the conduct of Michel soon gave rise to other 
thoughts, and excited suspicions, which were confirmed, when upon 
examining the body, I discovered that the shot had entered the back 
part of the head, and passed out at the forehead, and that the muzzle 
of the gun had been applied so close as to set fire to the night-cap 
behind. The gun, which was of the longest kind, suppli¢d to the 
Indians, could not have been placed in a position to inflict such a 
wound, except by a second person. Upon inquiring of Michel, how 
it happened, he replied, that Mr. Hood had sent him into the tent for 
the short gun, and that during his absence the long gun had gone 
off, he did not know, whether by accident or not. He held the short 
gun in his hand at the time he was speaking to me. Hepburn after- 
wards informed me, that, previous to the report of the gun, Mr. Hood 
and Michel were speaking to each other in an elevated angry tone ; 
that Mr. Hood, being seated at the fire-side, was hid from him by 
intervening willows, but that on hearing the report he looked up, and 
saw Michel rising up from before the tent-door, or just behind where 
Mr. Hood was seated, and then going into the tent. Thinking, that 
the gun had been discharged for the purpose of cleaning it, he did not 
go to the fire at first ; and, when Michel called to him, that Mr. Hood 
was dead, a considerable time had elapsed. Although I dared not 
openly to evince avy suspicion that I thought Michel guilty of the 
deed, yet he repeatedly protested, that he was incapable of commit- 
ting such an act, kept constantly on his guard, and carefully avoided 
leaving Hepburn and me together. He was evidently afraid of per- 
mitting us to converse in private ; and, whenever Hepburn spoke, he 
inquired if he accused him of the murder. Itis to be remarked, that 
he undeysteod English very imperfectly, 1% sufficiently to render it 
unsafe for us to speak on the subject in his presence. _We removed 
the body into a clump of willows behind the tent, and, returning to 
the fire, read the funeral service in addition to the evening prayers.” 
(Pp. 455—7.) 

The terrible dilemma, to which Dr. Richardson and Hep- 
burn found themselves reduced, demands also to be described 


by the former, who was the actor in the most painful tragedy, 
by which his friend’s death was followed. 


“Hepburn and Michel had each a gun, and I cantied a small 
pistol, which Hepburn had loaded for me. In the course of the 
march Michel alarmed us much by his gestures and conduct, was 
constantly muttering to himself, expressed an unwillingness to go to 
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the fort, and tried to persuade me to go to the southward to the 
woods, where (he said) he could maintain himself all the winter by 
killing deer. In consequence of this behaviour, and the expression 
of his countenance, I requested him to leave us, and to go to the 
southward by himself. This proposal increased his ill-nature. He 
threw out some obscure hints of freeing himself from all restraint on 
the morrow; and J overheard him muttering threats against Hepburn, 
whom he openly accused of having told stories of him. He also, for 
the first time, assumed such a tone of superiority in addressing me, 
as evinced, that he considered us to be completely in his power; 
and he gave vent to several expressions of hatred towards the white 
people, or, as he termed us in the idiom of the voyagers, the French, 
some of whom (he said) had killed and eaten his uncle and two of his 
relations, In short, taking every circumstance of his conduct into 
consideration, I came to the conclusion, that he would attempt to 
destroy us on the first opportunity that offered, and that he had 
hitherto abstained from doing so from his ignorance of the way to the 
Fort, but that he would never suffer us to go thither in company with 
him. In the course of the day he had several times remarked, that 
we were pursuing the same course that Mr. Franklin was doing, when 
he left him, and that by keeping towards the setting sun he could 
tind his way himself. Hepburn and I were not in a condition to 
resist even an open attack; nor could we by any device escape from 
him. Our united strength was far inferior to his; and, besides his 
pun, he was armed with two pistols, an Indian bayonet, and a knife. 
n the afternoon, coming to a rock, on which there was some (ripe de 
roche, he halted, and said he would gather it, whilst we went on, and 
that he would soon overtake us. Hepburn and I were now left 
together for the first time since Mr. Hood’s death ; and he acquainted 
me with several material circumstances, which he had observed, of 
Michel’s behaviour, and which confirmed me in the opinion, that 
there was no safety for us, except in his death; and he offered to be 
the instrument of it. I determined, however, as I was thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of such a dreadful act, to take the whole 
responsibility upon myself; and immediately upon Michel’s coming 
up, I put an end to his life by shooting him through the head with'a 
pistol. Had my own life alone been threatened, I would not have 
purchased it by such a measure; but I considered myself as entrusted 
also with the protection of Hepburn’s, a man, who by his humane 
attentions and devotedness had so endeared himself to me, that I felt 
more anxiety for his safety than for my own. Michel had gathered 
no trepe de roche; and it was evident to us, that he had halted for the 
purpose of putting his gun in order, with the intention of attackin 
us, perhaps, whilst we were in the act of encamping.” (Pp. 457, 458.) 
We do not remember a case of more severe trial, than that, 
to which the moral sense of such a man as Dr. Richardson 
must have been exposed in this most awful alternative. Nor 
do we know amore difficult case of casuistry, than that of 
endeavoring to decide between the conflicting principles, 
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which would lead us to approve or condemn the death of 
Michel. That he had murdered Lieut. Hood, appears to have 
admitted no shade of doubt. That he had taken the life, and 
in part devoured the bodies of Perrault and Belanger, is 
highly probable, as well as the suspicion, that he meditated 
the deaths of Dr. Richardson, and poor Hepburn. — Still, it is 
an act of such solemn moment and responsibility to take the 
life of a fellow creature, as a matter of precaution, (for Dr. 
Richardson does not contemplate the deed, as retributive) that 
we dare not approve it. On the other hand, we cannot 
stand by in cold unsympathizing abstraction, or rashly blame 
these mild and amiable men for an act, which they deemed, 
and probably justly deemed, one of imperative self-preserva- 
tion. We gladly turn from the subject. It would have fur- 
nished materials for a case in the Ductor Dubitantium; and 
would have befitted the high-toned morality, seraphic imagi- 
nation, and fervid language of its wonderful author. 

After experiencing a series of the most appalling miseries, 
Capt. Franklin and his party, then reduced to five, arrived at 
Fort Enterprise, about the 10th of October, where he was 
joined by Dr. Richardson and Hepburn, on the 29th. This 
wretched band of survivors found, that every hope of assis- 
tance, on which they had relied, was utterly delusive, no pro- 
vision having been forwarded agreeably to engagement, no 
relief whatever afforded. The whole party was left to die, 
and the expedition to be entirely frustrated. On the second 
of November two of the Canadians died, and the survivors 
were reduced to the last extremity of famine; having sub- 
sisted upon some deer-skins, left during their former residence 
at the fort, and upon the bones, which were gathered from the 
heap of ashes, burned, pounded, and made into soup with 
tripe de roche. At length a body of Indians, sent by Mr. 
Back, who had preceded the main party for this purpose, 
arrived at the fort, and brought with them a small supply of 
provisions. Lieut. Back’s journal of his proceedings, from 
the 4th of October, when he left the party with three Cana- 
dians for Fort Enterprise in hope of obtaining relief for the 
party in the rear, and afterwards, during his journey to the 
Indian encampment, to which the lives of the travellers are 
due, is in mournful harmony with that of his companions, 
and describes a series of fatigues and hardships, which can- 
not be read without feelings of the most painful emotion. 

On the 16th of November, “ having united in thanksgiving 
and prayer,” the whole party, except Mr. Back, who had gone 
before, and was now with the Indians, left Fort Enterprise, 
and on the 11th of December arrived at Fort Providence. On 
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the 16th they reached Moose Deer Island. Here they remained 
until the 26th of May, 1822, in order to recruit their exhausted 
} strength. Hence they proceeded to Fort Chipewyan, and at 
: length arrived at York Factory, on the 14th of July 1822. 

“ And thns terminated our long, fatiguing, and disastrous travels 
in North America; having journeyed by water, and by land, (including 
the navigation of the Polar Sea,) five thousand, five hundted, and 
fifty miles.” (P.496.) 

This eventful narrative is succeeded by an appendix 
of 271 closely printed pages, comprising geognostical ob+ 
servations, remarks on the Aurora Borealis, astronomical 
notices, zoological and botanical memoranda. On thesé 
‘subjects we would gladly dilate, did our limits permit: but 
we must content ourselves with a very few brief remarks. 
| Dr. Richardson, by whom the geological details have been 
Ae given, and whose zeal in this department has been in harmony — 

with all the rest of his high-minded and energetic proceed- 
bi ings, has confirmed the observations of the continental geo- 
logists, and of our own able naturalist, Professor Jamieson, 
that the average direction of the’ primitive and transition 
strata is from N.E. to S.W. while the mean angle of the dip 
exceeds 45°. Gneiss seemed to be the most extensively dis- 
tributed rock, and to be always, as might be expected, at- 
tended with a very scanty vegetation. ‘The transition-rocks 
| were principally of clay slate, and greywacke. The second- 
pe ary formations comprised old red sand-stone, coal-formation, 

| new variegated sand-stone, secondary lime-stone, and trap 
or porphyritic rocks, which occurred abundantly on the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, and throughout the whole extent of 
the Copper Mountains. | 

The remarks of the lamented Lieut. Hood, upon the inter- 
esting, but ill understood pheenomena of the Aurora Borealis, 
are very acute and ingenious. Capt. Franklin seems to con- 

sider the seat of these appearances to be in the neighbourhood 
| of Fort Enterprise, or in some situation between 64° and 65° 
! N. because the coruscations were as often seen there in the 
northern, as in the southern parts of the sky. This opinion 
coincides with the remarks of Capt. Parry, and other voyagers, 
\ who in higher latitudes have almost invariably found the 
luminous appearances in the south. The most vivid arches 
| ‘ of this light were generally attended by a variation of the 
' magnetic needle, ranging from 10’, to 1°, 30’. sometimes to the 
eastward, and sometimes in the opposite direction. We are 
yet without the means of satisfactorily ascertaining, whether 
the Aurora be attended with noise, or whether it darts and 

plays across the firmament in silent brilliancy. 
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** We repeatedly,” says Lieut. Hood, ‘‘ heard a hissing noise, like 
that of a musket bullet through the air; and which seemed to proceed 
from the Aurora: but Mr. Wentzel assured us, that the noise was 
occasioned by severe cold, succeeding mild weather, and acting on 
the surface of the snow, previously melted by the sun’s rays. At this 
period the mercury varied from 35 to 42. The day preceding, it had 
been above zero.” 

Hearne and others have heard this rustling noise of the 
Aurora. One of the partners of the North West company 
related to Lieut. Back the following singular fact connected 
with it. 


“He was travelling in a canoe in the English River, and had landed 
near the Kettle Fall, when the coruscations of the Aurora Borealis 
were so vivid and low, that the Canadians fell on their faces, and began 
praying and crying, fearing they should be killed: he himself threw 
away his gun and knife, that they might not attract the flashes, for they 
were within two feet from the earth, flitting along with incredible 
swiftness, and moving parallel to its surface. They continued for 
upwards of five minutes, as nearlyas hecould judge, and made a loud 
rustling noise, like the waving of a flag in a strong breeze.” 

The opinion of Mr. Wentzel, on the other hand, seems to 
be supported by Mr. Hood and Dr. Richardson, whose ver 
accurate and patient observations are deserving of the highest 
praise. Some ingenious experiments of Lieut. Hood have 
decidedly connected the flashes of the Aurora with electricity ; 
although he has not attempted to solve the question, whether 
the latter was received from, or summoned into action by the 
former. 

The zoological part of the appendix has been drawn up by 
Jos. Sabine, Esq. from the memoranda and specimens fur- 
nished by the zeal and industry of Dr. Richardson. The orni- 
thological division includes two or three hitherto undescribed 
birds ; among which may be numbered Corvus Hudsonius, 
and Phaleropus Wilsoni, a new variety, so named in honour 
of the individual to whom this branch of natural history is so 
deeply indebted. | 

The style of the volume is plain and perspicuous ; it tells 
an unvarnished tale with the most unpretending simplicity. 
Minute grammatical errors are frequent; but, when we find 
them so continually in the writings of authors by profession, 
we may easily excuse them in the narrative of one, “ whose 
life has been that of constant employment in his profession, 
from a very early age.’”’ The plates are executed in a manner 
worthy of the subjects which they are intended to illustrate, 
and give promise of the highest graphic excellence in the 
artist, Mr. Edward Finden. If we were disposed to object to 
any part of the illustrations, we should instance the maps, 
which, though doubtless accurately and laboriously con- 
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‘structed, are defective in shading, to an extent which makes 
it sometimes difficult to distinguish between the intended re- 
presentations of land and water. This plan of projecting 
charts has unfortunately become very general. : 

We have thus endeavored to give a compendious account 
of this journey, so fertile in gloomy incidents, so pre-emi- 
nently marked: by suffering, appealing with an energy, that 
may not be resisted, to the best sympathies of our nature, 
unlocking the deepest springs of our compassion, or hurrying 
us out of ourselves to hunger and freeze in the howling desert, 
until we start, as from a painful dream, and rejoice. to find, 
that we have had no other participation in these calamities, 
than that produced by the influence of a rapt fancy, which 


Runs the wide circle, and is still at home. 


The expedition seems to have been conducted in the spirit 
of that simple and sincere devotion which hallows and digni- 
fies the most manly, as well as the mildest graces of human 
character. In every circumstance of the pathetic history we 
are presented with a palpable and triumphant proof of the 
superiority of that courage, which emanates from a religious 
dependence upon the power and promise of God, over that 
which is supplied by mere instinct and constitution. In all 
situations we find the officers calm, confident, self-possessed, 
neither fainting beneath the weight of an infidel despondency, 
nor giving utterance to the language of dissatisfaction and 
complaint, Their companions, on the other hand, whether 
Canadians or Indians, possess indeed the courage which 
thoughtlessness supplies, but fail under the pressure of severe 
and protracted suffering. Even the passive endurance and 
fortitude of the Indian character, proverbial as it has become, 
even the iron nerve of 


_ The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear 


has been wrung to anguish and agony, while the hearts of 
these hitherto untried men have been composed and fortified 
by religion. In the conduct of the officers and of Hepburn, 
a generosity, almost romantic, delights us at every step. ‘Let 
any man read that harrowing account of the loss of the French 
frigate, La Meduse, upon the coast of Africa, written by two 
of her officers, who survived its horrors! Let him compare ~ 
it with the pages of this book! Let him judge of the dif- 
ference between them! and then let him-ask, to what prin- 
gs is that difference to be attributed, unlessto the prevalence 
of a religion, given and exemplified by him, who said,—“ By 
this shall all men know, that ye are my disciples, if'ye have love 
one to another?”’—We hope and trust, that the conduct of this 
expedition, and the truly gallant bearing of those, by whom 
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it was compleated, will be a satisfactory refutation of that most 
mischievous and unworthy opinion, which would represent 
a spirit of vital religion, as incompatible with prowess and 
enterprise. Let any man read the following paragraph 
written by Dr. Richardson !—let him remember, that it de- 
scribes the employments and feelings of these gallant men in 
extremity of wretchedness, destitute of every support, but 
God, and trust in God !—and, if he can sneer or smile with an 
infidel tlisdain, “ we would not be of that man’s company,” 
through the journey of life, or at the hour of death. 


© Through the extreme kindness and forethought of a lady, the 
party, previous to leaving London, had been furnished with a small 
collection of religious books, of which we still retained two or three 
of the most portable, and they proved of incalculable benefit to us. 
We read portions of them to each other, as we lay in bed, in addition 
to the morning and evening service, and found, that they inspired us 
on each perusal with so strong a sense of the omnipresence of a 
beneficent God, that our situation even in these wilds appeared no 
longer destitute ; and we conversed, not only with calmness, but with 
cheerfulness, detailing with unrestrained confidence the past events 
of our lives, and dwelling with hope upon our future prospects. Had 
my poor friend (Lieut. Hood) been spared to revisit his native land, I 
should look back to this period with unalloyed delight.”—-(P. 449,) 


Of this lamented officer it is recorded by his admirable friend 


‘Dr. Richardson, that when he was found dead by Hepburn, 


* Bickersteth’s Scripture Help was lying open beside the body, as if it 
had fallen from his hand ; and it is probable that he was reading it at 
the instant of his death.”—(P. 456.) 


Such were the resources, such the supports, to which these 
brave men turned in the hour of their worst earthly extre- 
mity ; and from which they derived a peace, which the world 
can neither give, nor take away. Let these employments and 
resources be contrasted with such scenes as are detailed, if 
truly detailed, in a late pamphlet, entitled “ A Statement re- 
specting the prevalence of certain immoral practices in his 
Majesty’s navy,” and then let the conclusion be drawn, 
whether the good sense, good feeling, and good principle of 
the country would wish to choose its defenders from.among 
men, like-minded with Captain Franklin and his associates, 
or with those, who are said to partake in the dreadful revelry, 
which that pamphlet describes! If such abuses do exist, 
they cali loudly for amendment at the hand of every statesman, 
whe has. sufficient acquaintance with the word of God, and 
the indivisible connexion between general piety and general 
prosperity, to know, that “ righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but that sin is. areproach to any people.” 
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Arar. IL—A Treatise on Love to God, considered as the 
perfection of Christian Morals. By the Rev. James Joyce, 
A. M. Curate of Hitcham, Bucks. London: Hatchards. 
1822. 8vo. Pp. iv. & 247. 


TueEotocy, the noblest and most important subject, on 
which we can employ our faculties, presents to the mind for 
its serious contemplation a variety of topics, sometimes de- 
lightful, sometimes awful, and always interesting. It brings 
us always when rightly studied to the hallowed paradise of 
revealed truth, and refreshes us with a faint prelibation of the 
felicities of eternity. | 

We consider Mr. Joyce happy in the selection of the par- 
ticular theme, to which his volume is devoted. It is one of 
the highest order, of the most pleasing character, and of 
universal interest. Love to God is the noblest quality of an 
intelligent being. How sweetly and incessantly does it glow 
in the lofty ranks that encircle the eternal throne! Its im- 
plantation in the heart of man is the commencement of his 
perfection and happiness: and his progress in excellence, 
and in real enjoyment, is to be measured by the augmenta- 
tion and influence of this principle. The more abundantly 
we experience its power and bring forth its fruits, the more 
heavenly we are, and the more meet for heaven. 

Our author in his introductory remarks observes, that love 
to God has been less treated of by Christian writers than 
might have been expected. His work is divided into three 
parts ; in the first of which he illustrates the dispositions, that 
are included in love to God; in the second he shews us, in 
what manner this principle improves our conceptions of 
future happiness ; and in the third he derives from it an 
argument for the divine origin of revelation. 

** Love to God,” our author observes, “ is invariably enforced in 
the Scriptures, as the essence of pure religion.” (P. 12.) 

Whether we look to the Mosaic or the evangelical ceco- 
nomy, to the gospels or the epistles, to the remotest ages of 
a pastor a future eternity, this principle arrests our notice as 
the primary law, the great commandment, and the source of 
the purest happiness. | 

Of the dispositions, that are included in this hallowed prin- 
ciple, the first adduced by the author is, Admiration of the 
divine perfections. He briefly considers the divine character 
in itself, and as it is exhibited in nature, and in redemption, 
and states, that the love of sin, ignorance, a cavilling spirit, 
and that fatal delusion Which forgets the amiable-attributes 
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of God in the contemplation of those that are awful, are in- 
compatible with real admiration of the divine perfections. 
The author next speaks of Gratitude, as connected with 
love to God; in doing which he adverts to those divines 
who describe the mere love of excellence, apart from all 
consideration of personal advantage, as a quality superior 
to gratitude. This notion is, in our view, not merely “ too 
aerial and refined,” but it is altogether a partial view of a 
most important subject, and therefore unjust. We would 
briefly observe, that we can only love an object according 
to the knowledge that we have of it: we can only love 
God, as he is revealed to us, on the ground of those rela- 
tions, in which he stands to us, and of those counsels atid 
measures, which he has adopted on our behalf. This ‘we 
think to be incontrovertible. All real love pre-supposes 
knowledge. The questions to be answered are,—what do we 
know of God? how is he revealed to us? is he made known 
to us absolutely, as to what he is in himself in all the rich 
array, and matchless glory, of infinite, unsullied, immutable, 
and eternal perfection ; or relatively, as to what he is to us, 
by a manifestation of his adorable perfections in the engaging 
character of a benefactor, providing for the recovery and wel- 
fare ofan alienated and perishing branch of his great family ? 
It cannot be denied that God is so far revealed absolutely as 
to be the object of our highest moral esteem: but he is more 
especially and abundantly revealed to us in 4 relative view ; 
and consequently our love to him must, from the nature of 
our circumstances, be, in a great degree, the love of grati-+ 
tude. Let this becafled selfish! It is yet what God demands 
of us. Let us love him, because he first loved us! Then we 
comply with the directions of scripture: and while we adhere 
to them, we shall be equally remote from the cold’‘and abstract 
speculations of the sage, and from those fervid reveries, and 
that impalpable mysticism of fanciful theologians, which, 
notwithstanding the fascinating charm with which they are 
invested, contribute but little to real piety and happiness. ° 
In the following chapter, our author considers a stipreme 
regard to the glory of God, as a disposition, that enters into 
the principle of love to him. On this subject we were, in- 
deed, rather surprised to find Mr. Joyce adopting the language 
of a school, to which he certainly does not belong, when he 
speaks of “ experiencing an entire annihilation,” p. 47. in 
the contemplation of God’s excellencies : but we perfectly 
concur with him in all that he means to advance. ‘The sub- 
ject of glorifying God does not seem, in our opinion, to be 
in general clearly stated, and the notions perhaps of the ma- 
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jority of Christians on the point, are confused. Lt may be 
sufficient at present to observe upon it, that all men must 
propose some aim or other to themselves in all their con- 
duct ; and all their aims are probably reducible to three 
classes, selfish, social or benevolent, and sacred. ‘The latter 
of these is the glory of God: and his glory is our aim, either 
when we ascribe al] praise to him, as the father of lights, and 
the author of all good, or when we so counsel and act as to 
lead others to admire his perfections and goodness. 

A regard for the divine favour is next stated to be an in- 
gredient in the principle of love to God. 

- © Ttis,” says our author, “in the very nature and essence of affec- 
tion, to look for a reciprocity and interchange of regard.” (P. 51.) 

That most tremendous calamity, the loss of the divine 
favour, is then powerfully illustrated. We do not, however, 
view this as one of the happiest sections of the work: it 
seemed to us better calculated to give us a sense of the value 
of the divine favour, than to shew how a regard for it is 
connected with the principle of love. | 

The principle of love to God includes further, a habit.of 
communion and intercourse with him. The means of holding 
this communion, the advantages proceeding from it, the im- 
perfection of it on earth, the difference that exists on this 
point between the godly and the ungodly, are laid down 
with great perspicuity and animation. 

Moreover, a desire of similitude to God is included in the 
principle of love to him. Great as this subject is, and cal- 
culated to awaken the noblest feelings of a Christian, we 
were glad to see the author take a practical view of it. He 
knows the higher walks of piety; but he also knows what 
human nature is; and it is pleasing and satisfactory to 
observe, that sober and plain reality is not forgotten amidst 
the bright conceptions of imagination, the glow of feeling, 
and the stream of eloquence. 

» The next feature introduced is delight in the service of 
God; and it is considered, as a virtue, included in love to him. 
_* Those persons, whose hearts are won to the love of God by the 


disclosures of the gospel, discover an inherent beauty in these laws, 
which makes the observance of them delightful. (P.81.) — 

“ Whatever gratification the patriot of a well-ordered common- 
wealth can feel in the exact observance of its laws, whatever admira- 
tion he experiences in contemplating its constitution, whether the 
excellence of its spirit, the grandeur of its objects, the equity and 
suitableness of its enactments, or the success of its results; the loyal 
subjects of the heavenly King, the patriot of the universal empire of 

God; experiences a much more abundant measure of purer admira- 
tion and joy in reflecting on the divine system, in cherishing a dis- 
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position of love to his heavenly Father and all-perfect Governor, and 
in obeying his wise and gracious commands.—~{P. 
In the last place the love of our fellow-creatures is said to 
be inseparably connected with love to God; which, 
‘if it be genuine and like his own divine affection towards the 
creatures of his hands, is a kind of universal benignity, which em- 
braces every sentient being, and delights itself in kind thoughts and 
feelings, and beneficent operations among all who come within the 
sphere of its influence. The bosom in which is enshrined this. holy 
principle, cannot be a den of fierce and malignant passions, engen- 
dering designs of mischief and acts of hostility towards those who 
have the same nature with ourselves; it is the seat of gentler, and 
more heavenly affections, the suitable retinue of the sovereign and 
supreme principle.” —(P. 97.) 
Such is a brief outline of the first part of this treatise; in 
which the author’s remarks, though striking, are not nu- 
merous, nor are his illustrations copious. We are inclined 
to think that he would have done greater justice to his sub- 
ject, to himself, and therefore to his readers, if he had dwelt 
more largely on some of these points. , | a 
_ In the second part of the volume he intends to prove, that 
the operations of divine love on the mind throw great light. 
on the nature of our final happiness. In entering on_ this 
subject, Mr. Joyce shews, in the first place, chiefly from a. 
view of friendship and parental feelings, that the affections 


are sources of large delight. ivorT1oM 


Every one of common discrimination and sensibility, must; have, 
experienced a feeling of admiration and delight in, surveying the. 
works of nature, especially in her more sublime and beautiful exhi- 
bitions and forms. But from the peculiar weakness and perversion, 
of the human’ heart, these sublimities and beauties are often con-, 
templated and enjoyed without any consideration of the perfections 
of their divine Author. And, in this case, though’ there’ may bea 
deep and exquisite feeling of the natural scenery before us, ‘yet rio 
benevolent affection is kindled. The pleasure enjoyed is‘simply'a 
pleasure of taste, such as arises from natural beauties presented! to 
the contemplation of a mind which can discern and feel them.) . 1s). 

‘“< Now, let a person thus capable of being elevated and enchanted 
with the visible charms of nature, learn to carry on his view beyond, 
the material and inanimate effect, to the great and glorious Author 
who retires behind the veil of his creation, and works unseen. ,; Let 
him consider whose power creates and arranges the elements of na- 
ture, whose, intelligence organizes, combines, and adapts the -dif- 
ferent parts to’ their several purposes; whose goodness enriches and 
beautifies the earth and the heaven for the preservation and happi- 
ness of his creatures; whose providential care superintends every, 
particle, however minute, and continuatly maintains whateyer pro~ 
perty of usefulness and beauty he may have at first imparted: ina 
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word, let a person consider the glories spread in such beautiful and 
various and sublime profusion around him, as the effect and proof 
of the divine goodness, and eapecsany of the love of God to man; 
and forthwith, as by a more efficacious spell, a new glow of beauty 
will be thrown over the face of this fair creation, and an increased 
flow of delight will spring up in his soul. The pleasures of taste 
will then be blended with the exercise of affection.” ——(Pp. 113—115.) 


He further argues, that moral excellence interests and in- 
creases our affection in a high degree. We love the good 
rather than the great. Some traits of moral grandeur in 
bad characters exempt them from entire hatred, and rescue 
them from oblivion. Friendships, that are founded in piety 
and virtue, are the most solid and permanent friendships. 
Natural affection in parents is considerably heightened by 
the virtuous qualities of their children. : 

« But,” (says our Author) “ our perceptions of beauty in moral 
excellence, and our sentiments of admiration and affection for those 
who display it, become more pure and perfect, as we ourselves im- 
prove in the love and exercise of holiness.” (P. 127.) 

The moral sense of the true Christian, his feeling discern- 
ment of good and evil, is rectified by the Gospel, which 
shews the different consequences of each in time and eter- 
pie : but he more especially discovers the hatefulness of sin 
and the beauty of holiness, while he contemplates the pro- 


pitiatory sacrifice of our Redeemer. He has also the sacred 


influence of the Spirit to purify his faculties; and hence he is 
continually advancing in his similitude to the divine perfec- 
tions. 

Mr. Joyce then goes on to consider the provision, that 
is made for the exercise of affection in heaven. The great 
change, that we shall undergo, both as to body and soul, a 
new heaven and a new earth, the society of perfect spirits, 
and the immediate vision of God, are the chief particulars 
which he has adduced. Thus there is in heaven an abundant 
provision made for exciting our affections. It is impossible 
not to admire the animated piety, the rich imagery, and the 
moral beauty of this chapter, though perhaps the author has 
exceeded the strict limits of sobriety in his interesting dreams 
concerning holy legends, solemn celebrations, and festivals 
in heaven; in all which speculations it may be thought, 
that his fancy plays too much with the rainbow. 

But he has now arrived at the point, to which the pre- 
ceding discussion is only preparatory. He is to state, how 
the exercise of affection throws light on the happiness of 


heaven. Here he digresses through some pages, to demon- 


strate the superior nature of the happiness, derived. from the 
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exercise of affection, to that, which springs from other sources 
of enjoyment. The pleasures, derived from sensuality, ava- 
rice, and ambition, are selfish and short-lived; while those 
arising from affection are benevolent, increasing, everlasting ; 
they never weary, never disgust. He then advances to his 
conclusion, in the following animating statement, 


‘* In order then to obtain a sublime notion of the nature and degree 
of happiness above, nothing remains but to give full scope to the 
most soaring imagination, by enlarging without limit, and refining 
from all imperfection and alloy the utmost measure of enjoyment, 
derived from the noblest feeling of disinterested regard, exercised 
under the most auspicious circumstances, among men. 

“ Now the exercise of affection, even on earth, as in friendship, in 
conjugal and parental love, has been often productive of such delight, 
that life, and health, and rank, and opulence are no longer valued 
and enjoyed than the intercourse of affection is maintained. But oh, 
how unspeakably beyond the happiness of the most disinterested and 
ardent friend, or the most tender and affectionate parent, must be the 
joy which springs from the same principle in heaven, where our affec- 
tion will rise as much higher than on earth as the provision made for 
its exercise is infinitely more abundant and complete; where, in a 
word, our capacities being multiplied and enlarged, and our natures 
purified, we shall be united in a celestial intercourse of regard with 
‘ the innumerable company of angels, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect,’ and (what transcends every other privilege) actuated with 
the supreme principle of love to God! In truth, the provision which 
is made for the exercise of affection above, is at the same time a pro- 
vision made for the enjoyment of happiness; for affection and delight 
in heaven are inseparably blended together. As the affection improves, 
so will the joy. As the love which glorified spirits exercise, approxi- 
mates towards the love which God displays to them, so will their bliss 
approximate towards his ineffable and supreme felicity. Every con- 
sideration, which shews us the copious sources of our regard in heaven, 
may with equal effect be applied to demonstrate the rich abundance 
of our celestial delight. Whatever lofty consideration, whatever 
divine employment, whatever reciprocation of heavenly amity between 
glorified spirits, whatever new and magnificent blessings imparted or 
promised by the Fountain of all good, will awaken, as we have before 
seen, fresh exercises of affection; each and all must at the same 
time open new springs of divine delight in the soul, Here we have 
‘ the well of water springing up unto everlasting life ;’ ‘ water which 
whoso drinketh shall never thirst :’ ‘ the flood which maketh glad the 
city of God ;’ ‘ the rivers of pleasure, which flow at God’s right hand 
for evermore.’” (P. 178.) 


After our very slight sketch of this division of the volume, 
which, we readily allow, can only give an imperfect idea of 
it, we can only farther remark, that we perfectly concur 
with the author’s leading positions. The sum of all is 
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this, We are so constituted by our Creator, that a large 
measure of our purest happiness on earth originates in and 
is composed of the healthful exercise of all the warm, pure, 
tender, and benevolent affections of the heart. But this hap- 
piness is of a higher order, more stable, more exquisite, and 
more elevated, when moral excellence calls the affections 
into exercise: and as moral excellence will in another world 
be exhibited in its glory and perfection, without any inter- 
posing shade, without any deteriorating alloy, first in the all- 
glorious Jehovah, and then in those beings who people the 
realm of final beatitude ; and as all those beings will consti- 
tute one family, drawn by a sweet and strong attraction to a 
common centre, and by an influence of the same nature 
sweetly and strongly drawn to each other ; we must conclude, 
that great happiness, resulting from unabated love, will be 
perpetuated through the line of our unending existence. All 
will be light; and all will be love, the love of esteem, the 
love of gratitude, the love of kindness; and therefore all will 
be happiness. 

But, though we have read the pages of Mr. Joyce with no 
ordinary satisfaction and delight, we cannot sanction an 
thing like an attempt at being minute in a description of the 
future state. -He expatiates on his favorite theme with 
ardour, and certainly, as we think, with somewhat too much 
an imposing air, as though some great discovery was about 
to be made ; but all that he arrives at is a plain and obvious 
truth, in which we readily acquiesce. The moment he 
attempts to become minute, he forsakes certain truth for 
uncertain conjecture. In these matters there is a barrier that 
we cannot pass ; there rests a veil upon them that we cannot 
pierce through: and the more closely we meditate on spi- 
ritual existence, the more powerfully do we feel our weak- 
ness. When we leave our divine record, and argue analo- 
gically from what we are, to what we shall be,—from what 
we see, to what we do not see, we may be right, but it is as 
evident that we may be wrong; and, though some admire 
these things, the wise, the calm, and the judicious are slow to 
approve and fearful to advance them. As for ourselves, 
when we advert to these points, we check our vain curiosity ; 
we wait in silence for the stupendous disclosures of eternity ; 
and we feel a solemn gratitude, and all the satisfaction we 
wish for, when we read the sober and delightful and match- 
less statement of the beloved disciple: “ Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 


be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we shal] be 
like him ; for we shall see him as he is.”’ ae: 
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We now proceed to the last part of the treatise, in which 
Mr. Joyce considers 
‘“ the principle of love to God, as furnishing strong evidence in favour 
of the divine authority of the Scriptures.” (P. 185.) a 

_ Ou this head we cannot forbear to quote'his masterly de- 
lineation of the nature and value of-experimental evidence. 

_“* Natural philosophers deseribe various processes, ‘by which, ‘they 
tell us, certain results will be obtained: The student may ‘their 
declarations to the test. by wrying the experiment, and he thus gains 
dn experimental conviction of the truth of their doctrines. [tis in 
the same manner that the Gospel offers itself to our acceptance-as the 
means of improving the characters and increasing the, happiness,of 
men in this world, and preparing them for a glorious perfecuon of joy 
atid holiness in the world to come. Let them embrace the Gospel 
with sincerity, and try the experiment, whether its, promises, so, far 
as they relate to the present state, are not fulfilled in the growimg 
virtues and consolations of their character. If they find in the midst 
of sorrow a support and comfort with which they were before unac- 
quainted ; if they are able to resist allurements which formerly ‘over- 
powered. them as weak and easy victims; ~if they feel’ themselves 
relieved from the dread of the future punishment which ‘their past 
guilt deserved, by contemplating the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ ; 
if they experience an increasing nines for the exercises: and:duties’ of 

iéty and virtue, and a proportionate alienation from every act of sin ; 
if the prospect of affliction and death is viewed with greater calmness, 
resignation, and fortitude; if their thoughts and ,affections,are less 
devoted to the present world, and are set. upon.their,, more appro- 
priate objects, “* the things above ;” then the proposed experiment, or 
test of the Gospel has succeeded, and they have in confirmation,. if it 
be wanted, of the evidence derived from other sources, an éxperimen- 
tal conviction: of the truth and value of the Scriptures as thé Word of 
Ged., This kind of evidence is not so striking and conclusive to othéts 
as to ourselves, because, our consolations and dispositions *hiddén 


from them, and our outward actions, which alone’ come? Wider “their 


observation, may be ascribed to different motives, and admit of vatious 

~The author enters, as,,.many others. have: done, 
review of the sentiments of the .Grecian “philosophers 
chief good. . On this subject) we ‘quete:the 
words of Lactantius.—‘ Non, necesse,.est omnia circuire’: 
unum eligamus, ac potissimum, quod est: summum:etprin- 
cipale, in quo. totius sapientiz cardo versatur.; Epieurus 
summum bonum in voluptate animiesse censet : ‘Aristippits 
in voluptate corporis: Calliphon et Dinomachus, Cyrenaiei, 
honestatem cum. yoluptate, junxerunt: . Diodorus, cum»pri- 
vatione doloris summum, bonum. posuit -Hieronymus:in-non 
dolendo : Peripatetici autem in, bonis animi,'et;corporis; et 
fortune. Herilli sammum bonum est scientia: -Zenonis, com 
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natura congruenter vivere quorundam Stoicorum, virtutem 
sequi. Aristoteles in honestate ac virtute summum bonum 
collocavit. Hz sunt fere omnium sententiz. In tanta 
diversitate quem sequimur? cui credimus? Par est in om- 
nibus auctoritas.”” In opposition to all these statements Mr. 
Joyce maintains, that 

‘« The sacred principle of love to God, considered as the chief good, 
affords a complete solution of the problem, so often studied, but never 
explained or understood by the heathen philosophers; and shews, 
how perfect happiness and perfect holiness are realized in complete 
union ; so that the dignity of the one is not compromised, nor the 
purity and fulness of the other alloyed or diminished.” (P. 208.) 


The author then turns from the splendid conjectures of 
the Greeks to consider the intellectual character of the Jews, 
of which he gives a low estimate: but these people, so in- 
ferior to several other nations in mental cultivation, had a 
religion that clearly laid down the love of God in all its ope- 
rations as a fundamental principle; a principle which other 
nations with all their learning and sagacity could not dis- 
cover. Whence did the Jews derive this advantage, but from 
above? Surely, if it be admitted, as it is clearly proved, that 
this principle, not discovered by the pagan sages, was pos- 
sessed by the Jews, we are constrained to draw the conclu- 
sion, that their religion is from God. 

Alive, as we hope we are in some measure, to the beauties 
of Grecian and Roman composition, so richly scattered over 
their poetry, history, oratory, and philosophical disquisitions, 
we confess that we derive but little pleasure from the minute 
examination of their theological and moral opinions. The 
classic charm (we apprehend) arises more from the language 
and chaste style of thought, than from the intrinsic worth of 
the sentiment: not that we deny that the pages of pagan lore 
are sprinkled with thoughts that are truly noble, and with 
maxims that are really useful. We do not wish to degrade the 
writings of antiquity in the estimation of any one: but it is 
just to assign to them their proper place, equally remote 
from enthusiastic love and supercilious contempt. From 
them we derive a large part of our knowledge ; and the care- 
ful study of them, as has been proved by the experience of 
ages and of nations, is a most wholesome discipline to the 
mind, teaching it to unfold and exercise its powers in the 
best manner. But, if we enter on the most laborious exa- 
mination of their opinions; if we carefully study the rigid 
doctrines of the porch, the acute lucubrations of the Lyceum, 
or the lofty and gorgeous eloquence of the Academy ; if we 
sift and: ponder the virtue of the one and the moral beauty of 
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the other; we are not aware that we derive much benefit 
from our labour. The subject is too painful to supply amuse- 
ment, and too barren to furnish much real profit. We ¢an- 
not express ourselves better than in the words of a celebrated 
historian.—“ The philosophers of Greece deduced their morals 
from the nature of man, rather than from that of God. They 
meditated, however, on the Divine Nature, as a very curious 
and important speculation; and in the profound inquiry, 
they displayed the strength and weakness of the human un- 
derstanding.’’ Man was with them the creature of time 
rather than of eternity; a moral rather than a religious 
being. Maxims of moral prudence, rules of social decorum, 
and directions for superstitious observances, abound in their 
accomplished writings: but they never view man, whatever 
fine sentences may occasionally present themselves to us, as 
a creature whose virtue towards men is to proceed from piety 
towards God; and in whose bosom principles are to abide 
and rule which make him more the creature of heaven than of 
earth. We find nothing among them that assumes the form 
of experimental piety. After all the acuteness of their intel- 
lect, the splendour of their eloquence, and the chaste propriety 
of their thoughts, one verse of the Scriptures would infinitely 
outweigh all their volumes. The Pagan philosopher is a 
man groping in a dim light in a cheerless cave; the Chris- 
tian is a man standing in the effulgence of mid-day on a 
loftyeminence. ‘To compare the voice of pagan philosophy 
with the voice of divine wisdom, is to compare the chirping 
of a grasshopper with the music of the spheres. So little 
can the vaunted reason of man accomplish, when it is left 

to itself. 
Nevertheless their theological and moral sentiments are 
valuable, as they shew, what the powers of man can do without 
revelation; and we agree with Mr. Joyce, that every sort of 
evidence, that establishes the truth of Christianity, deserves 
attention: and we perfectly coincide with him in opinion 
that the comparison of the Jewish and Pagan doctrines fur- 
nishes a strong argument in favour of the divine origin of the 
former. The point lies within a small compass. From. the 
days of Thales to those of Cicero, a period of five, centuries, 
a host of men lived in Greece and Italy, who possessed, emi- 
nent talents, who travelled for knowledge in almost every 
direction, who cultivated various sciences, who, enjoyed the 
benefit of repose for calm contemplation, and who from. dif- 
ferent circumstances were led to the most elaborate inves- 
tigation of truth; and we see the result. On the other 
hand, the descendants of Abraham, remarkable for no intel- 
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lectual attainments, were in possession of a creed, that taught 
the character of God, that brought them. into familiarity 
and alliauce with him, that built virtue on the solid basis 
of piety, that inspired the soul with the noblest views 
and the best feelings, and that, in a word, laid down the 
love and fear of God, and delight in him, as the excellence 
and happiness of man, and therefore as his chief good. Let 
these things be viewed in contrast! and let any one ask, 
how it came to pass, that, while the great, the wise, and 
the renowned of the world were wrapped in-.the deepest 
darkness and were walking in vice and misery, there 
rested upon the Jews, an obscure and despised people, the 
rich glory of a resplendent light, while many of them were 
eminent in goodness and serene in happiness? Do we not 
see here the finger of God? The solution of the question is 
easy, if we admit that the one party was seli-taught, and that 
the other was taught from above, but on no other suppo- 
sition. It were well if the sceptic would candidly weigh the 
argument. 


In taking a general view of the work, of which we have now 
given a slight account to our readers, we are disposed to con- 
sider it ratheras constituting three treatises than one; of which 
the first is pious, the second metaphysical, and the third 
literary. We should have been pleased to see the matter 
more skilfully arranged, with less digression, less repeti- 
tion, and less irrelevant amplification. The subject being 
one which regards the religion of the heart rather than 
of the understanding, it strikes us, that there is something 
too elaborate in the manner in which it is handled: and in 
the regular course of the work a more simple style might 
perhaps have been better. | 

After all deductions, however, the volume before us must 
be always admitted to be the work of a real Christian and 
elegant scholar, who thinks for himself, and who expresses 
himself in language that savours of no school and party ; of 
one who can elevate the mind by the grandeur of his concep- 
tions, and enliven the heart, that is capable of moral sym- 
pathy, by the delineation of his own pure and animated 
feelings ; of one who can recommend piety without aban- 
doning its most sacred peculiarities, and defend it with the 
stores of erudition and the cogency of argument; of one, in 
short, who can write so that the Christian must admire, and 
the philosopher cannot despise him. We rejoice, and are 
thankful, to see such talents so employed. 
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i. Flora Domestica, or the Portable Flower-Garden, with 
Directions for the treatment of Plants in Pots; and Illus- 
trations from the works of the Poets. London: Taylor 
and Hessey. 1823. 8vo. pp. xxxiv. and 396. 

2. History of Cultivated Vegetables ; comprising their Botan- 
ical, Medicinal, Edible, and Chemical Qualities, Natural 
History, and Relation to Art, Science, and Commerce. By 
Henry Phillips, author of the History of Fruits known in 
Great Britain. London: Colburn. 1822. 8vo. 2 vols. 
pp. vii. and 813. 

3. Sylva Florifera ; the Shrubbery, Historically and Botanically 
treated ; with Observations on the Formation of Ornamental 
Plantations, and Picturesque Scenery. By Henry Phillips, 
F.H.S. London: Longman, and Co. 1823. 8vo. 2 vols. 
pp- vil. and 669. 

4. An Encyclopaedia of Gardening, comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape- Gardening, including all the latest improvements, 
a General History of Gardening in all Countries, and a 
Statistical Fiew of its present state, with Suggestions for its 
future progress in the British Isles. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. 


H.S. &c. London: Longman, and Co. 1822. 8vo. pp. 
xvili. and 1469. 


THERE is, perhaps, no employment which combines in 
itself so many advantages as gardening. It was this, which 
formed the occupation of man in his state of innocence ; and it 
appears to partake, in a less degree than most others, of those 
evils which cleave to all worldly pursuits in consequence of the 
fall. ‘The market-gardener indeed, or even the nurseryman, 
being continually employed in the same routine with a view 
to profit, may not in general be sufficiently aware of the 
advantageous nature of his employment, though we are dis- 
posed to think, that their calling is accompanied with a greater 
proportion of happiness than that of most others. . But to 
those persons, whose main pursuits in life are of a different 
nature, the recreation, afforded by the cultivation of a garden, 
is calculated to yield enjoyment of no common kind. While 
the scientific practice of horticulture opens an unlimited field 
for experiment and research, and has a tendency to enlarge 
and benefit the mind by the numberless instances it brings to 
view of the wisdom and power of the Almighty in his won- 
derful works, it likewise promotes health of body and cheer- 
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. fulness of spirits; and at the same time, supplies us with 


luxuries and delicacies, which receive a double relish from 
being reared by our own care, and matured by our skill. 
There is likewise no amusement more calculated to soothe 
the mind, when discomposed by the cares and crosses of life ; 
it allays the excitement occasioned by the vexatious circum- 
stances which are continually occurring in this restless world ; 
and, like oil, poured upon the surface of the troubled waters, 
induces a calm and quiet serenity upon the angry and tur- 
bulent feelings of the mind. 

Of late years horticulture has obtained much more atten- 
tion as a science than formerly ; its operations are more skil- 
fully conducted and with greater certainty as to the results. 
The nature and habits of different cultivated plants have been 
explored with patient and successful attention ; and plans 
have been adopted for giving to each, with greater facility 
and @conomy, that kind of soil, of temperature, and of ex- 
posure, which is most suitable to its prosperity and perfec- 
tion. For a considerable time past, gardening has engaged 
the attention of many individuals of scientific minds, who have 
devoted great assiduity and expence to the improvement of 
their favorite pursuit ; and especially has the science been 
advanced by the institution of the London and Caledonian 
Horticultural Societies ; both of which are conducted 
upon the most liberal scale, but the former,* from its 
enlarged means, and daily increasing patronage, is parti- 
cularly calculated to advance the object for which it was 
incorporated. 


* It may not perhaps be known to some of our readers, that this Society 
has a large garden, expressly devoted to experimental research into every thing 
connected with horticulture in its various branches, at Chiswick ; in which, every 
plan which is likely to be of benefit to the art, is, and will be subjected to a practi- 
cal trial. There isalso a considerable and increasing library at the Society’s house 
in Waterloo-place; where also the Fellows hold their Meetings every fortnight 
during the session, when papers are read, andexhibitions of new varieties of fruits 
and flowers, or handsome specimens of those, which are known, are produced ; 
and scions, seeds, and plants of vegetables of peculiar use or interest are distri- 
buted. Avolumeof the Society’s transactions appears once in twoyears, asplendid 
work, embellished with very highly finished colored engravings, but far too 
costly a publication for most persons. We cannot help lamenting, that such a 
collection of useful and original information as these volumes contain, should 
be thus rendered inaccessible to those to whom they would prove of the greatest 
value ; and we think that the Society would do well either to publish an edition 
in a cheaper form, with no other embellishments than are necessary to illustrate 
the papers, (something in the way of the Caledonian Horticultural Transactions, ) 
or else to give persons the option of purchasing the work, without the beauti- 
ful, and consequently expensive, colored plates of fruits and flowers. Should 
this remark fall under the notice of any active member of the Society, we hope 
he will be induced to give it his impartial consideration. 
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The prevalence of this taste for horticultural pursuits has 
called forth many works from the press upon the subject : 
amongst these are the volumes which stand at the head of 
this article; upon each of which in their order we propose 
to offer some remarks. : 

The first is an anonymous work, with a Latin and an 
English title, the latter of which is somewhat singular, “The 
Portable Flower-Garden.”’ The author in his preface thus 
states his object in publishing it— 

“‘ As I reside in town, and am known among my friends as a lover 
of the country, it has often happened, that one or other of them would 
bring me consolation in the shape of a myrtle, a geranium, an hydran- 
gea, or a rose-tree, &c. Liking plants, and loving my friends, I have 
earnestly desired to preserve these kind gifts; but, utterly ignorant of 
their wants and habits, I have seen my plants die one after the other, 
rather from attention ill-directed, than from the want of it. I have many 
times seen others in the same situation as myself, and found it a com- 
mon thing upon the arrival of a new plant, to hear its owner say, 
‘ Now I should like to know how I am to treat this. Should it stand 
within doors, or without? Should it have much water or little? Should 
it stand in the sun or in the shade ?’—Even myrtles and geraniums, 
commonly as they are seen in flower-stands, balconies, &c. often meet 
with an untimely death from the ignorance of their nurses. Manya 
plant have I destroyed, like a fond and mistaken mother, by an inex- 
perienced tenderness, until in pity to these vegetable nurslings and 
their nurses, I resolved to obtain, and to communicate such information 
as should be requisite for the rearing and preserving a portable garden 
in pots. This little volume is the result.” (P. xiii.) 

We find then, that this book is written with the benevo- 
lent intention of imparting to the inhabitants of our smoky 
metropolis some of the pleasures, which are to be derived from 
gardening ; to enable them to have a kind of ‘rus in urbe;’ to 
facilitate the management of the Horti in fenestris, which 
Pliny speaks of ;* and to prevent that appearance of desola- 
tion and misery, which the dried sticks and drooping heads 
of the plants in the yards and windows of the good people in 
London for the most part present; and which nothing but an 
instinctive love of plants and gardening, “ an inborn, inextin- 
guishable thirst of rural scenes,’’ could render tolerable in 
their eyes. And we have no doubt, that care and attention to 
the rules laid down in this volume would produce a great 
alteration for the better in this respect: but still we fear, to 
say nothing of the necessary stagnation of air in a large city, 
that till Mr. M. A. Taylor’s act comes into full effect, the 


*Jam in fenestris suis, plebs urbana in imagine hortorum quotidiana oculis 
rura prebebant.— Pany, |. xix. c.4. 
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dingy deposit of blacks, &c. trom the countless chimneys 
around, will continue, by clogging up the pores of the leaves, 
to prevent that full appearance of health and vigour, which 
constitutes the chief beauty of a plant. 

Let it not however be supposed, that this book contains 
nothing but a dry treatise upon the management of plants in 
pots! Itis, independently of the instruction it affords in this 
respect, a very entertaining and agreeable work, abounding 
in anecdote and information, and especially in poetry ; indeed 
an undue proportion of it is consumed in this latter description 
of ornament, especially when such poetic plants asthe bay, or 
the olive, or the myrtle, or the rose, are under consideration. 
But the chief fault we have to notice in the work is the want of 
scientific arrangement. Instead of an alphabetical course, in 
which Latin and English names are strung together indis- 
criminately, it would have been far better and quite as prac- 
ticable to arrange the plants in the alphabetical order of their 
Genera, with an Index of reference at the end, containing the 
common names and synonyms. This would have made the 
work much more complete, and we should not then have such 
a miscellaneous succession of names, as coreopsis, corn-flag, 
coronilla, cotyledon, cowslip, &c. nor different species of the 
same genus treated of at opposite ends of the book. In addi- 
tion to this we meet with frequent incorrect statements, as 
when the geranium is said, p. 145, to be divided into three 
genera, Which, whether under a natural or artificial arrange- 
ment, must be wrong. We are told, that 
“‘ the guelder rose, being a native of North America, will bear our 
climate very well.” (P. 160.) 

This it will certainly do, as it is also an English plant and 
commonly to be met with in our hedges. The Daphne Me- 
zereon, we are likewise informed, 

‘is a native of almost every part of Europe. With us it is verv com- 
mon in the beech-woods of Buckinghamshire.” (P. 129.) 

Now we are greatly disposed to question, if there be a single 
plant of this shrub to be found in these woods; nor indeed 
can we allow that the mezereon has any just title to be con- 
sidered as indigenous. We should have supposed, that it had 
been substituted by mistake for the Daphne laureola, which 
aboundsin the situation mentioned: but that plant andits habi- 
tat are properly noted in its place. We have also to complain 
of the omission of some of our most favorite plants, well 
fitted for pots, such as the tigridia pavonia, of the flower 
of which Sir J. E. Smith says, no description can do it justice, 
the volkamerias, the flaxes, particularly linwm arboreum, 
the buddleia globosa, the crassula coccinea, &c. and we think, 
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that such pot-herbs as balm, and mint, and basil, and the scarlet 
bean, as well as such unw ieldy plants as privet-and laburnum 
and hawthorn, and also the water-lily, which last must by 
reared in a leaden cistern, (not very “ portable,’ ’) might have 
been omitted to make room for them. 

On the whole, however, we consider this a well written, 
pleasing, and useful book ; the style is for the most part 
smooth and perspicuous ; and we have great pleasure in re- 
commending it to the patronage of our readers. 

‘The next work upon our list is from the pen of Mr. Phil- 
lips, who has already been before the public as the Author of 
the Pomarium Britannicum. His history of cultivated vege- 
tables, however, does not extend, as the title imports, to a 
disquisition upon all those subjects of the vegetable kingdom, 
which require, or have obtained the care of the agriculturist 
and gardener; but is principally confined to such herbs and 
plants as are reared in our gardens and fields for wse, and to 
such exotics as are cultivated abroad, as leading articles of 
commerce. 

There is a fund of valuable and entertaining information in 
this book, collected with a labour and assiduity, which reflect 
great credit upon the persevering author ; and we cannot but 
express our satisfaction at the frequent endeavours which he 
makes to lead his readers “ from nature up to nature’s God.” 
The plan of the work is very similar to that of the Flora Do- 
mestica, being arranged according to the alphabetical order 
of the English names ; each article contains historical and 
mythological notices, and quotations from ancient authors and 
old herbalists, with remarks upon the medicinal or ceconomi- 
cal properties of the plant under review, interspersed with 
amusing anecdotes and scraps of poetry ; concluding occa- 
sionally (and we wish it had been more generally the case) 
with the best mode of propagation and culture. 

We cannot refuse our readers some extracts from his ac- 
count of the asphodel, which, indeed appears to be the much 
desired panacea. 

‘* Pliny calls it one of the most sovereign and renowned herbs that 
the world produces, and says that the roots, boiled with husked 
barley, are certainly the most restorative diet that can be taken by 
consumptive persons.......He adds that no bread is so wholesome 
as that which is made of these roots and the flower of grain mixed 
together.......Among the physicians of ancient celebrity, who wrote 
on this plant, Nicander recommends it, as an antidote against the 
poison of serpents and scorpions, if either the seeds or roots be drunk 
in wine.......Dioscorides and A°tius prescribed the wine in which 
asphodel roots were boiled as an excellent diuretic. Galen says, the 
roots burnt to ashes and mixed with the fat of ducks, are the best 
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remedy for alopecy, and that it will recover the hair that has fallen otf 
by that disease. Xenocrates affirmed, that a decoction of the root in 
vinegar was a cure for the ring-worm, &c. We are informed, that 
Chrysermus, the physician, boiled the root in wine, and by it cured the 
swellings of the kernels behind the ears; and that Sophocles used it, 
both boiled and raw, with good success against the gout. Simnus 
esteemed it the best diuretic drink for the gravel, when boiled in wine. 
Hippocrates prescribed the seeds of the asphodel against the hardness 
of the spleen, and the flux, which proceeds from that cause. He also 
applied the root, pounded, as a liniment for horses or dogs &c. afflicted 
with the mange; (which it is said) would both effect a cure and restore 
the hair....... Dodoens adds, that a dram weight of the root, when 
boiled and taken in wine, relieves the pains of the side, the cough, the 
shrinkings of the sinews, the cramp, &c....... The asphodel is said to 
be useful in driving away rats and mice, which have so great an an- 
tipathy to this plant, that, if their holes be stopped up with it, they will 
die, rather than pass it ......If the root is put into the water which 
swine drink, it prevents their being affected with a pestilential leprosy, 
or if they have taken the disorder, it restores them to health....... 
The vinegar, in which the root has been boiled, if used for washing the 
body, cures scorbutic eruptions. Some roast the root in hot ashes, 
and rub their face and hands with them, in order to remove all blotches 
and purify theskin.” (Vol.i. P. 36—42.) 

This is a wonder-working herb: but yet we do not know 
whether the house-leek is not the more wonderful of the two ; 
for that (we are told) is a remedy for burns and scalds, St. 
Anthony’s fire and the shingles, for chopped hands, scrofulous 
eruptions, and sun-burns, for inflammations in the eye, the 
red gout, and erysipelas, “it removes cornes from the toes 
and feete,” and is an antidote for the poison of venomous 
reptiles and noxious plants. 

Under the head, cabbage, we are informed of the origin of 
a term, given to an alleged propensity in a very useful class 
of handicraftsmen. 

“The word cabbage, by which all the varieties of this plant are now 
improperly called, means the firm head or ball, that is formed by the 
leaves turning close over each other ; from that circumstance, we say 
the cole has cabbaged, the lettuce has cabbaged, or, the tailor has 
cabbaged. ‘ Your tailor instead of shreds, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth.’ Hence arose the cant word applied to tailors, who former! 
worked at the private houses of their customers, where they were often 
accused of cabbaging, which means rolling up.pieces of cloth, instead 
of the list and shreds which they claim as their due.” (Vol. i. Pp. 91,92.) 

The “ Sylva Florifera” may be considered, as an extension 
of the “* History of Cultivated Vegetables,” to that of flower- 
ing shrubs, and not only of these, but also of such trees of 
larger growth as are planted for ornament or profit ; as the 
ash, and lime, and birch. This is perhaps upon the whole a 
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more useful and amusing work than the former, and contains 
more practical information. The Introduction furnishes some 
good hints for laying out a shrubbery, and for managing the 
plantation of trees, so as to produce the best effect ; and the 
respective articles treat, often very copiously, upon the his- 
tory, antiquity, and natural properties of the plant under con- 
sideration, as well as of its habits of growth, and mode of pro- 
pagation and culture. 

There is no want of poetical illustration in this work, in 
which it abounds even more than the former. Sometimes 
we are overdone with quotations; for instance, in treating 
of the rose, we have English ballads, French sonnets, and 
Italian odes without end ; as well as the whole of Shakspeare’s 
celebrated scene in the Temple Gardens, of the manner, in 
which the white and the red rose became the respective 
badges of the houses of York and Lancaster. Occasionally 
too these embellishments are introduced, when they have 
little connexion with the subject they are intended to illus- 
trate. Speaking of the yew-tree our author says— 

‘‘Our forefathers seem to have been particularly careful in pre- 
serving this tree sacred ; the branches of which they carried in solemn 
procession to the grave, and afterwards deposited under the bodies of 
their departed friends 

Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs, 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth! 

Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills!’ (Vol. ii. P. 286.) 


What has this passage to do with the yew-tree ? 

The anecdotes, with which both Mr. Phillips’s works abound, 
much enliven his descriptions. We give the following ex- 
ample, which completely throws the boasted virtues of ‘ Réw- 
land’s Macassar Oil’ into the shade. ee 

‘‘ A young woman in Gunbery, in Lower Silesia, having had a 
malignant dysentery, which occasioned the falling off of all her hair, 
was advised by a person, some time after her recovery, (as her hair 
was not likely to grow again of itself, her head being then as bare as 
her hand,) to wash it all over with a decoction of boxwood, which she 
readily did, without the addition of any other drug. Hair of achesnut 
colour grew on her head, as she was told it would do; but having 
used no precaution to secure her face and neck from the lotion, they 
became covered with red hair to such a degree, that she seemed but 
little different from an ape ora monkey.” (Vol. i. P. 149.) 

We notice likewise with approbation the useful cautions, 
whichare given with respect to poisonous plants ; as the dan- 
ger of the yew-tree to cattle ; and the expediency of burying or 
burning the clippings of hedges of this plant, instead of sweep- 
ing them out of a garden; by which many accidents have 
happened. On one occasion, , 
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“the clippings of a yew-hedge, have destroyed a whole dairy of cows, 
when thrown inadvertently into a yard.” (Vol. ii. P. 294.) 

To what is said of the mezereon bush v. ii. p. 77, we would 
add our advice, that not only should “ children be especially 
‘autioned against gathering the berries,” but that, where there 
are children about, the berries should be rzbbhed off as soon as 
they areformed : for, when ripe, they are very tempting to look 
at, and not of an unpleasant flavour at first, but they prove 
a deadly poison to those who eat of them. 

There is the same want of scientific arrangement in the four 
volumes of Mr. Phillips, which we complained of in the 
Flora Domestica, and the same evils result. Thus we have 
the different species of brassica, as brocoli, cabbage, &c. 
and sea-kale a totally distinct genus, corambe, placed under 
the head cabbage. The different species of the acer, the pinus, 
the clematis, &c. also occur scattered up and down in the two 
volumes of the Sylva, according to the alphabetical rank of 
one or other of their English synonyms, in consequence of 
which the derivations of the names have to be continually 
repeated. We frequently meet, besides, with unaccountable 
and contradictory statements. What can Mr. Phillips mean 
when he says— 

‘* Beet was first cultivated in this country in the year 1548, a peried 
when many valuable plants were introduced fo gratify a luxurious 
monarch?” (Hist. Vol. i. p. 80.) 

We should have imagined, that this slur upon the char- 
acter of our excellent Edward VI. was unintentionally oc- 
‘asioned by a misprint, were it not, that the correct date is 
assigned to the first cultivation of the plant. We have alsoa 
pompous account of the inestimable benefits, which flax has 
conferred upon the English nation. 

** Without the aid of flax this island might have remained unknown 
and unpeopled, Its assistance enabled the European sailor to discover 
a new world.” (Hist. Vol. i. P. 190.) 
as if flax furnished the only materials for sails to ships: and 
vet shortly afterwards we are told, that 


‘* the sails and cordage of a first-rate man of war require 180,000Ibs. 
of rough hemp for their construction.” (P. 222.) 
We also learn that 
‘* the onzon is sometimes employed asa strapism.” (Vol. ii. P. 24.) 
The remarks which are made upon the Hortus Kewensis are 
by no means always correct. We imagine Mr. Phillips quotes 
from an old edition, but as the present was published so 
long ago as IS10, the references for these works ought at 
all events to be made to it. As an instance, he says of the 
colutea, (arborescens.) 


“The Hortus Kewensis states from Lobel that this plant was first 
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cultivated in England in 1570, but on referrmg to the third part of 
Turner’s Herbal, which was printed in 1568, we find that it was then 
common in this country.” (Sylva, Vol. 1. P. 139.) 

Now the Hortus Kewensis, says of this plant—Cudltivated 
1568. Zurn. Herb. part 3. folio 70. 

The greatest fault, however, which we have to find with 
Mr. Phillips, is the bombastic ‘absurdity of his style. The 
attempts he sometimes makes at the sublime are truly ludi- 
crous, and his metaphors are, for the most part, miserably 
chosen. Had he been sensible of his “ deficiencies in the 
graces of style,’ and gone on uniformly in the plain 
unostentatious way in which some parts of his works are 
written, we should not, from the useful information he affords, 
have complained of his style being something heavy. But, 
when he gets into heroics, we can only compare the effect 
to the efforts of a cart-horse, mimicking the curvets of a 
thorough-bred hunter. If our readers want a specimen, let 
them read the allegory of commerce under the article, cot- 
ton! It is astonishing, into what sad nonsense this love 
of fine writing occasionally betrays our author. Speaking 
of the tulip-tree, he says— 

“It is hardly possible to contemplate this noble tree without having 
all sordid and angry passions driven from the breast, and exchanged 
for those of peace and philanthrophy. ~The late Marquis of London- 
derry took great delight in a tree of this kind, which grew on his lawn 
at Craysfoot i in Kent; where long may it remain sacred, as a memento 
to mankind, that the most exalted situations are often the most 
perilous, and that happier hours may be spent under the shade of 
Liriodendron, than near the blazing splendour of a throne ! 

Who that lives 
Hath not his portion of calamity ? 
Who, that feels, can boast a tranquil bosom?” 
(Sylva, V. ii. Pp. 241, 245.) 

We assure Mr. Phillips, that these remarks are made with 
no other view, than to induce him in any future work, with 
which he may favor the public, or in any subsequent edition 
of those before us, to confine himself within proper bounds, 
to examine particularly the nature of his own proper talent, 
and, while he has unquestionably the power of contributing 
much to the instruction of others, not, by an injudicious 
attempt to shine in a sphere, to which he has no pretensions, 
to detract from his otherwise valuable publications ; to re- 
member his own motto, and abide by pov dparoy 
xa} cagerrecov, We sincerely thank him for the entertaining 
and useful information he has afforded us, and take leave of 
him, hoping that a rapid sale of the present impressions of 
his works, will afford him the opportunity to improve them. 
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‘¢ Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening,” though the last 
work on our list, is by no means the least, as it forms one 
volume in demy 8vo. of very nearly 1500 pages, and 
‘independently of the numerous illustrative engravings, and con- 
densed descriptive tables of fruits and flowers, contains a much greater 
quantity of matter than the four folio volumes of‘ Miller’s Dictionary.’” 

There is no reason to complain of any want of arrangement in 
this book, which is systematically and scientifically divided. It 
consists of four paris : the first historical, relating to the origin, 
progress, and present staie of gardening indifferent parts of the 
world; the second treats of gardening as a science, and takes into 
view the anatomy and physiology of plants, and their botanical 
arrangements under different systems ; the third contains the 
practice of gardening in allits branches, and descends toall par- 
ticulars connected with the kitchen, forcing, pleasure-garden, 
the shrubbery, the plantation of forest-trees, and landscape 
gardening in general. The fourth part is upon the Statistics of 
gardening ; comprising its present state, as practised in the 
British Isles, the literary works connected with the subject, 
the laws affecting it, and hints for improving it in the edu- 
cation of gardeners. The whole is illustrated with numerous 
well-executed wood cuts, by Branston. A very useful prac- 
tical, or, as the author calls it, Aalendarian Index, follows, as 
an appendix, giving, besides other information, the regular 
routine of culture for every month in the year, with references 
to the body of the work for particular instructions, in what 
manner it is to be carried into effect. And the whole is closed 
by acopious General Index, in which, however, the two first 
letters only of each word being arranged alphabetically, a 
person has the trouble of hunting over four or five columns 
or more sometimes for a reference, which after all he is very 
likely to overlook. 

We cannot withhold the meed of praise, which is certainly 
due in no ordinary degree to the talents and industry of the 
compiler of this voluminous work. There is perhaps scarcely 
any subject, connected with the present state of the science 
and practice of horticulture, which is not fully and ably 
treated; the most recent and useful information in every 
department of gardening is selected with great judgment, 
and expressed with so much perspicuity, as almost to enable 
a novice, with a little practice, by attention to the directions 
given, to perform with success every necessary operation. In 
short, it is such a book as we should most highly approve, 
and feel great satisfaction in recommending, but for one or 
two circumstances, which compel us to say, that no person, 
who has any respect for Christianity or morals, can consist- 
ently be instrumental in giving it circulation. | 
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Our reason for using such strong language is, that the 
principles of infidelity are most ar ttully mixed up with the 
technical information it contains, in such a manner as to ren- 
der the perusal of it highly dangerous to the youthful mind. 
There is indeed no open or direct attack upon Revelation : but 
there are throughout those insidious remarks, which, by im- 
plying its admitted falsehood, are ten times more dangerous, 
than if the tenets of the Christian faith were directly and 
openly impugned. In the very outset of the work, the Para- 
dise of the Scriptures and the garden of the Hesperides are 
classed together under the title 
of the fabulous gardens of antiquity.” (P. 3.) 
the former, 

“as exhibiting the ideas of a poet, whose object was to bring together 
every sort of excellence of which he deemed a garden susceptible.” 
A little way further on he says, 

‘Trees and even bushes appear to have been held in superstitious 
veneration as early as the time of Moses; of which the story of the 
burning bush may be adduced as a proof.” (P. 102) 

And at the conclusion, in his remarks upon the education of 
young gardeners, he advises them to devote their Sunday to the 
study of the scientific part of their profession ; and throughout 
the work, the opportunity is never omitted, of sneering at reli- 
gion, or of attempting to cast odium upon its professors. But 
this is not all. We sometimes mect with the grossest licen- 
tiousness, with such abominable ribaldry, as nothing but a 
depraved and vitiated mind could have dictated. We will not 
defile our pages w.th a specimen; but, merely to shew, how 
naturally immorality, irreligion, and. revolutionary prin- 
ciples go together, will produce a single sentence, in which 
the author’s political sentiments are most unnecessarily inter- 
mingled with the course of a scientific history. 

“The French revolution, however favorable to the progress of so- 
ciety by the emancipation of energies and intellects, and by the gene- 
ral subdivision and distribution of property, has, as was to be expected, 
been injurious to gardening, as an art of design.” (P. 35.) 

It really is lamentable, that a book, calculated_to be so use- 
ful in its department, and written with so much ability, should 
be rendered so noxious as to prevent any conscientious man 
from promoting its circulation ; and it seems like infatua- 
tion in an author, thus to render his own work odious in the 
sight of the major part of the community for which it was 
written. We cannot however but observe the mischtevous 
diligence and perverse subtlety, with which sceptics have in 
all ages endeavored to disseminate their evil principles : and 
therefore we feel it a duty to detect and expose, as far as we 
can, the treacherous modes, that are adopted to advance its 
progress. 
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Arr. IV.—Sermons on important points of Faith and Duty. 
By the Rev. R. P. Buddicom, M.A. F.A.S. Minister of 
St. George’s, Everton, and late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. London: Secleys. 1822. 12mo. 2 vols. pp. 
xviii. and 773. 


Tuese volumes fairly redeem the pledge given in their 
title-page. ‘They are Sermons on important points of Faith 
and Duty. In giving our readers a general insight into their 
contents, we shall chiefly be guided by the nature of the 
subjects to be noticed. 

The second and third sermons in the first volume are fair 
specimens of the work. They state many of the common hin- 
drances to comfort and success in prayer, and give the follow- 
ing description of those preliminary qualifications, without 
which it is only a formal exercise. 

‘If prayer be any thing, it is the utterance of one self-condemned, 
to the Being by whom he was made, the Judge by whose verdict 
he must abide, the Redeemer through whose mercy he may be 
saved—even to Him who, to exhibit and magnify his compassion 
here and in heaven, in time and in eternity, has given us his own 
Son, 2 whom we have redemption through his blood, even the re- 
mission of sins. It prayer have any especial requisites, contrition 
must be its very essence. We acknowledge, O Lord, our wicked- 
ness, and the iniquity of our fathers, for we have sinned against 
thee. Do not abhor us, for thy Name’s sake; do not disgrace 
the throne of thy glory: remember, break not thy covenant with us. 
The compilers of our Liturgy were men deeply aud practically ac- 
quainted with the truth as it is in Jesus; and they have made an 
humble scriptural confession of sin the prelude to prayer. Unatiected, 
indeed, by our condition while in unpardoned transgression and un- 
sanctified’ nature; ignorant of the solemn fact, that if we are not 
washed, justified, and sanctified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of God, we cannot enjoy his love, or see his face, or 
partake his glory; our prayers will be but empty breath, our inter- 
course with Heaven but a lifeless form. They that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick. Without a proper sense of the 
evil predominating within us, there can be no holy freedom in prayer ; 
no aspiration of the soul towards heaven; no unrestrained utterance 
of the Psalmist’s cry, Make me a clean heart, O God; and renew a 
right Spirit within me. Uninfluenced by that first principle of Chris- 
tianity,—that without an interest in the propitiation of Him who died 
for us, the Just for the unjust, we lie under the sentence of Divine 


wrath—though we have a name to live, we are dead. While the uncon- 


scious lips are imploring mercy and deliverance; while they are plead- 


ing his agony and bloody sweat, his cross and passion, his precious 
death and burial, his glorious resurrection and ascension; the heart 
is altogether estranged from the spirit of supplication ; and the prayer 
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itself is the painted flame, without the heat that forms its worth and 
reality.” (Vol. 1. Pp. 21—23. 


On the absence of fervour trom our devotions, he has this 
animated and well sustained passage. 

‘If this: fervour in prayer be wanting, the deficiency originates 
in an evil heart of unbelief, which departs from the Living God. We 
want faith, Wedo not acquiesce ia the scriptural declarations of 
our condition, and our danger, or we could never continue thus indif- 
mortal, Imagine the sensations that arose in the mind of Hagar when 

she turned from Ishmael, perishing with thirst, and cast her eye upon 
the well in the wilderness. Fi igure to yourselves the feelings of the 
manslayer, when he first beheld “the walls of the city of refuge, and 
knew that the avenger of blood was tracking his footsteps with unwea- 
ried speed. Did the one seek the water, and the other the inviolable 
sanctuary of the consecrated city, with languid, lagging pace ? Surely 
not. They knew that life depended upon their activity, and they 
urged exertion to its utmost speed. Did we, in like manner, know 
and believe the record of God, that without an interest in his covenant 
of mercy we are undone for ever; thatin unpardoned sin we can enjoy 
no peace with Heaven, no true tranquillity of conscience, no real hope, 
no abiding comfort in the time of our tribulation, no sure refuge in a 
dying hour, no salvation in a judgment-day ; we should be found fer- 
vent, earnest, importunate in prayer, and we should succeed accord- 
ingly. If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto 
thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water.” (Vol. I. Pp. 32, 33.) 

Mr. Buddicom’s statements respecting the native character 
of man, and his moral inability to awake from the lethargic and 
deathlike slumber of sin to spiritual life, are in strict accord- 
ance with the standard of doctrine maintained by the church 
of which he is a minister, and with that of the oracles of God. 
We refer to the sixth sermon in the first volume, but more 
particularly to the third sermon in the second. 


‘“‘ Regard his condition. For all the purposes, indeed, of self-grati- 
fication ; for the pursuit of present enjoyment ; and for an inordinate 
love of the things and joys of time, and sense, and sin, there are prin- 
ciples and faculties of life and action too powerfully developed, too 
plain, too palpable, to be denied. There is a vigour of enterprise, a 
restlessness of activity, a perseverance of effort, which obtrude them- 
selves upon our notice; and we must close our eyes against the course 
and current of human action not to observe them. The passions are 
agitated ; the thoughts are absorbed; the affections eager ; but the 
pursuits to which all are naturally given with entire and unceasing 
devotion, while they mark the activity of life, mark also the energy of 
that carnal mind which is enmity against God. They are sympto- 
matic, not of the health and being, but of the disease and death, of the 
soul: just as the more vigorously and ardently one deprived of reason 
follows the object of his perverted mind, the more plainly is the 
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inveterate malignancy of his case marked in the eye and estimation of 
a discerning physician. One thus dead may be a treasury of know- 
ledge ; he may perform the external duties of religion ; he may be not 
merely sensitive and active for present enjoyment or superiority, 
but zealous for public duty, and amiable in social life. But bring 
the man to the law of God, as the test of his spiritual state; as the 
Gileadites brought the men of Ephraim to the test of the Shibboleth 
at the passes of Jordan; and his pretension to a spiritual existence, 
as his natural endowment and hereditary possession, will be just as 
real as the claim of the shadow to those properties of matter which 
essentially reside in the substance. Bid him love the Lord with all 
his heart, and soul, and mind, and strength: bid him deny his pride, 
his self-indulgence, his love of honour, his overweening respect for 
human esteem, and his desire to establish, before a pure and holy God, 
a righteousness of his own, as his plea of merit and justification : bid 
him love the Divine law for that very character of spirituality and 
holiness which the finger of Jehovah has stamped upon it: bid him 
subordinate every passion, as it rises in allits first energy from the 
recesses of his heart, to the Divine command, and say, Father, not my 
will, but thine be done: bid him have one impulse of duty, the love of 
God; one rule of conduct, the aw of God; one end of life, the glory 
of God ;—and then mark the consequence. This is the standard of 
truth; he will fall far below it. This is the balance of the sanctuary ; 
he will be weighed, and found wanting. This is the test of the life of 
God in the soul; and he will prove his possession of its power and its 
prevalence exactly as the dead body proves its claim to the powers 
and functions of natural life, when the nerves and muscles are agi- 
tated beneath the potent stimulus of the Galvanist ; every motion the 
while being as involuntary, and as much unconnected with the mind, 
will, or affections, as are the sympathies of creatures in different 
worlds. There will an habitual insensibility to things divine and 
eternal; there will be no vigour in the exercises of spiritual religion ; 
none of those sacred joys, and hopes and fears; none of those high 
and heavenly principles, which mark the character of renewed and 
converted man.” (Vol. II. Pp. 44—46.) 


The necessity of a supernatural and divine influence de- 
scending upon the soul, thus wrapped in the sleep of death, 
is stated with our author’s characteristic energy. 

‘“* While the seer prophesied at the bidding of Heaven, there was, 
indeed, a noise and a shaking; and the bones came together, bone 
to his bone: the sinews and the flesh came upon them, and the skin 
covered them above, but there was no life in them; the spark, which 
was to give them being, remained itself to be enkindled: but when 
he did his further bidding and said—‘ Thus saith the Lord, Come 
from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live !'—immediately the breath came into them, and they lived and 
stood upon their feet, an exceeding great army. Even thus the 
ie will be a dead letter, or produce only the semblance of life, 
until the Spirit from on high, that Spirit which on the glorious day of 
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Pentecost came down from heaven, ou its life-giving errand, shall in 
like manner come into the sinner’s heart; commend the Gospel to 
him in all its fulness and fitness ; convince him of sin like the three 
thousand hearers of the first Christian sermon, the first fruits of the 
Gospel harvest; take of the things of Christ, and shew to him; ani- 
mate his apprehension to discern the beauty and the requirement of 
evangelical salvation; overrule his will to choose the better part ; 
sanctify his affections, that they may be fixed on the faith and virtues 
which Redemption demands from its aspirants ; and renew his heart 
with that heavenly nature which bears, as its stamp and mark of cur- 
rency, the image and impress of Jesus Christ.” (Vol. Il. Pp. 50, 51.) 

Nor are these doctrines put forward only in some particu- 
lar discourses. They find a place, more or less prominent, in 
all. The sole basis, too, on which the reconstruction of this 
ruined edifice of fallen nature can be effected, is laid open to 
the eye in its full, and broad, and ample proportions. 

‘“* Other foundation, as we know, on which to erect a system for the 
advancement of divine glory, or for the recovery, resting-place, and 
salvation of sinners, can no man lay, save that is laid, which ws Jesus 
Christ. Let us, therefore, take him as that sure ground-work, which the 
Apostle declares that the Lord had laid in the Zion of his church, and 
on which its present and everlasting interests shall safely and tri- 
umphantly rest. Very willingly indeed would the pride, and igno- 
rance, and alienation of man’s natural heart, build upon other and 
unhallowed ground. Very willingly would man place that house, 
which he hopes should reach to heaven, upon the treachery of the 
quicksand, instead of the stability of the Rock of Ages. Rather 
than rest upon the free and all-sufticient mercy of his Redeemer, and 
upon the consummated purposes of Divine love in his incarnation and 
passion, he would erect his expectation of eternal life, either on his 
own righteousness, or upon a monstrous alliance, which he imagines 
may exist in the great work of his salvation, between his own righte- 
ousness and the righteousness of his Redeemer. He would unite his 
own work, and the merit of Jesus; and thus claim equality of glory 
with him in the work of his salvation. But what are the decisions of 
Scripture? What is the testimony of that Voice, spoken to us by the 
truth of Heaven; that Voice, whose least declaration shall be ratified 
in the judgment-day? Be zt known unto you, that there is salvation 
an none other: neither rs there any other name under heaven given to 
men, whereby they may be saved.” (VolI. Pp. 162, 163.) 

If there is one point on which this truly scriptural writer 
urges his readers more frequently than on any other, it is 
that of not giving to the Saviour a partial, but an entire re- 
ception. 

** The Christian, acting under a presiding sense of duty, and under 
the impulse of grateful affection, will aim that God in all things may 
be glorified by Jesus Christ. Andif he can manifest that the religion 
which the Holy Spirit has taught him at the feet of Jesus, gives him, 
not only a name to live, but the inclination and the power to subdue 
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sin, deny himself, and follow the law of life with the undeviating rec- 
titude of a sincere believer, the Author of a Gospel producing effects 
of a character so marked and important, will be regarded with reve- 
rence and affection. Men will ascertain that he has not ascended 
with his Saviour into the Mount, conversed with him in the privacy of 
his chamber, sought him in his ordinances, been united with him in 
the sacrament of his passion, studied his word, and prayed for the 
presence of his Spirit, without a sanctifying result too plain to be de- 
nied. He will be traced, even by the most superficial observation, to 
have been with his great Teacher in the synagogue, for instruction ; 
at the cross of his Redeemer, for pardon; at the throne of the Inter- 
cessor, for acceptance; and at every stage of the life of his perfect 
Pattern, for example.” (Vol.I. Pp.80, 81.) 

The discourses we are reviewing possess one quality among 
many, which entitles them to particular notice, and adapts 
them for extensive usefulness. Each of the greater number 
of them is, so to speak, a continuous application of its topic. 
Some, who sustain the high office of instructors of their 
fellow-men, preach and write, as though they had to deal with 
abstract truth, irrespective of man. Mr. Buddicom through- 
out his volumes handles truth as the instrument of reaching 
the human heart, and deals with man as immediately con- 
cerned in that truth. He does not, through four fifths of his 
sermon, leave us at an uncertainty, whether or not we havea 
specific and personal interest in his subject: but from his 
exordium to his peroration, one, and another, and all are 
impressed with a conviction, that he is charged with a com- 
mission, not only of a general, but of a speeial and individual 
character: I have a message from God unto thee. 

To the selection of this text indeed, more especially for 
three sermons, as has been done by our author at the close 
of his first volume, we must acknowledge we have some 
objection, chiefly, because there is an utter incongruity be- 
tween the occasion of the words, and their application. The 
message of Ehud was a message of destruction: but the 
message of a christian minister is a message of salvation ; and, 
while there are so many texts, which directly declare this 
truth, such as—‘ We are ambassadors for Christ’—‘ we 
preached unto you the gospel of God’—we do not see what 
advantage arises from rousing up the painful images, with 
which in the history of Eglon it stands associated. Indeed, 
though we are far from objecting to the accommodation of 
scriptural passages to a kindred sense, for the sake of occa- 
sional illustration, or from habitual delight in the richness 
of scriptural imagery, yet in any case we do not think the 
text of a sermon a fit place for such accommodation, inas- 
much as that is, or ought to be, an authoritative and inspired 
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authentication of the several doctrines or statements, which 
follow. 


The sermon, which has the best show of originality, is the 
twelfth in the second volume. The subject is Davin’s 1n- 
CONSIDERATE WISH: and the practical inferences of the writer 
well merit an attentive perusal. It is in this manner, that 
the recorded and apparently venial failings of eminently great 
and devoutly good men are made to speak in an admonitory 
tone to their brethren in infirmity. We select one passage as 
an exemplar of the whole discourse. 


“« David refused to drink of the water, and poured it out upon the 
ground, not merely as a victory over his own temptation, but as an 
affectionate rebuke of that precipitate love which had induced the rash 
exploit of his captains. Among those, who regard the monarch’s wish 
as the mere venial expression of a momentary feeling, he will be con- 
sidered as having thus made ample amends for the peril which 
his thoughtlessness had occasioned. Even they who may be dis- 
posed to view the transaction more seriously, as involving a degree of 
sin, will esteem this wise and generous act of forbearance as the best 
apology to be made to his captains for his own culpable impatience of 
thirst; and as the kindest caution against such lavish exposure of 
their lives in future. There is a magnanimity of self-denial in this action, 
irresistibly impressive. It is related of Sir Philip Sidney, once the or- 
nament of England, and the envy of Europe, that after having received 
his mortal wound in the bloody skirmish of Zutphen, some water, of 
which he was eagerly desirous, was given him by his attendants. As 
he was raising it to hislips, a mangled and bleeding soldier was carried - 
past him, whose eyes were anxiously, yet despairingly, fixed upon it. 
‘ Take it,’ said the generous commander, by whom the action was 
not unobserved ; ‘ thy need is even greaterthan my own.’ I would not 
undervalue this generous sacrifice, which would probably be more 
extensively admired than imitated. The self-denial of David, is how- 
ever, still more remarkable. Our countryman resigned his own gra- 
tification to the more pressing want of his fellow-soldier. The king 
of Israel not only abstained from an indulgence to which he must have 
been solicited with an eagerness not to be appreciated, except by 
those who have felt the extreme of thirst, but had moral courage 
enough to deny to others what he felt improper to allow himself, and 
to do this ata moment when, by offering the water to the brave men 
whose courage had procured it, he might have obtained the praise of 
a self-restraint and generosity almost without parallel. Let this be 
your example. Let your own conduct prevent others, if possible, 
from sin: and if unguarded nature, and unsanctified desire, should at 
any time exhibit a dangerous example, or place a destructive tempta- 
tion in the way of others, endeavor, by repentance and an earnest 
supplication for pardon through the cross of Christ, to be justified 
from the imputation of your sin. Endeavor also, as a solemn duty 
no less necessary to your neighbour, than the former to your own soul, 
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to exhibit such plain and practical proof of self-denial, as shall exhibit 
a genuine sorrow, and correct, if possible, the error or sin into which 
your example may have seduced those around you. Guard well the 
avenues by which evil may approach yourselves ; and be unslumbering 
watchmen for the spiritual welfare of those whom the providence of 
God may have committed to your protection and care. 

“« David poured the water out unto the Lord. What does this phrase 
imply? He offered it as a solemn drink-offering to the Most High. 
He made the very temptation by which he had _ been assailed, and by 
which he had been in some degree subdued, a mean of praising God 
by an act of self-denial, which Divine grace enabled him to practise. 
Be this conduct, my dear hearers, the model of your own. Sacrifice 
every unholy desire, and every incitement to sin, to that God in whose 
strength you must overcome them. Crucify them upon the cross of 
your Saviour’s love. Convert into an offering of praise the occasions 
of evil ; and glorify God by the very snares which the enemy of man 
has laid for your souls.” (Vol. ii. p. 212—215.) 

We have only further to notice a few slight blemishes. 
There is a trifling error in vol.i. p. 71. It was not the multi- 
tude, but the Jewish council, who adopted the sentiment, 
which he takes as the basis of an excellent discourse on the 
EXEMPLIFICATION OF RELIGION. An instance of bad taste 
occurs in vol. ii. p. 70, which we rather hope is not original 
with our author, but culled from some tome of antiquated 
theology. 

‘“« We have, indeed, but a Azn of this spirit, compared with the ephah 
that descended in such glorious largess upon the world, on the 
triumphant ascension-day of Jesus Christ.” | 

In the sermon on THE CHARACTER AND CONVERSION OF 
CorNnELIvs, there is an obscurity, which, if not inherent in the 
sentiment of the author, we should be glad to see removed 
from his language. 

“A good life has its value: prayer to God, mercy to man, a 
spiritual regard to family religion, have their value. They come up 
before the Lord, not with a claim of merit, but with a plea for mercy.” 
(Vol. II. p. 319.) 

Now we are perfectly assured of Mr. Buddicom’s concur- 
rence, when we assert, that the Christian system allows no plea 

for mercy at the hands of God, but that, which is derived from 
the obedience unto death of Immanuel. 

The sermons in general, which owe their appearance be- 
fore the public to “a severe illness which long excluded 
their author wholly or partially from public ministerial ser- 
vice,’ bear ample testimony to his qualifications for a work to 
which, we trust, he has returned, 
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: Arr. V.— Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and 

“ Africa: By Edward Danieb Clarke, LL.D. Part the 

Third. Scandinavia. Section the Second. London: Cadell. 
1823. pp. xviii. & 555. 


Tats posthumous finale to Dr. Clarke’s series of ponderous 
quartoes partakes of most of the features of its predecessors. It 
begins at Christiania, and ends in Petersburg, and thus intro- 
5 duces to the notice of the reader much curious information 
4 concerning parts of Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

The work having been already ushered into public view in 
other journals, we shall not attempt to give a particular 
analysis of its contents, but be satisfied with extracting a few 
of the more interesting statements from those parts of the 
author’s travels, which are the most new to our country- 
men. For this reason, as his former remarks upon Russia have 
obtained much notoriety and provoked sufficient discussion 
to settle their merits in the estimation of the public, we shall 
say nothing about the latter part of his volume. 

The following statement affords not only by what it says, 
but by what it implies, a remarkable picture of the state of 
society in Norway. In visiting the magnificent establishment 
of a wealthy merchant in Christiania, this conversation took 
place :— 

“« «7 must send to England,’ said he, ‘ for almost every thing: all 
the linen of my family is sent annually to London to be washed.’ 
And when we observed that the stock of linen must be very large to 
admit of such an arrangement, he added, ‘ that it was absolutel 
necessary to have a large stock of every thing in Norway, and eac 
man must keep it within his own stores.’ ‘ We cannot,’ said he, ‘ 6° 
to market, or to shops, as you do in English towns: here those, who 
would live handsomely, must collect into their own warehouses, from 
all parts of the world, whatsoever they may have occasion for, from 
the flour of which they make their bread, to the beef, the pork, the 
poultry, and all the stores necessary for a whole year’s consumption. 
This makes living in Norway perhaps more expensive than in any 
other part of Europe. Mr. Anker told us, that he had thirty servants 
upon his own establishment, and that his brother kept sixty. The 
fuel, consumed upon his premises, for the number of different stoves 
amounted to above four times as much as a nobleman’s family would 
consume in Copenhagen: and we were rather surprised to hear him 
say that fire-wood was an expensive article, in such a region of timber. 
But horses constitute the article of heaviest expenditure to a 
gentleman in Norway, owing to the general high price of hay.” 

‘¢ The great preparation for the year’s consumption in Christiania, 
as in all the rest of Norway, is made in the autumn. The season of 
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slaughter for the supply of the whole winter, takes place in the month 
of October; and the number of cattle killed upon this occasion is 
astonishing. The smallest and most private families salt a certain 
quantity ; but in the larger houses it is a work of peculiar exertion, 
especially for the mistress. To become a good Norwegian wife,a lady 
must absolutely be educated in Norway. The mistress of each family 
presides over all the autumnal hoarding of provisions, and in person 
directs every operation. In one morning that we called upon Mr. 
Anker eighteen bullocks had been slaughtered, and his stock was not 
by any meanscomplete. Some of the meat is pickled; the rest dried. 
The fat is melted into tallow, and nothing wasted. Even the blood is 
saved.” (Pp. 14—16.) | 
The most surprising part in this statement is that, which 
relates to Norwegian linen, washed in London; which, if 
correctly reported, would seem to indicate a remarkable 
dearth of willing laborers in Christiania for the common pur- 
poses of life. But we presume, that the determining cause of 
this preference must be the consideration, that to increase 
the number of dependents upon a large family by adding to 
it those, who would have to wash for all the rest, would 
enlarge greatly the number of mouths, and consequently 
create a corresponding necessity for still further augmenting 
the enormous annual stores to be collected in autumn. This 
disuse, however, of native industry must aggravate and tend 
to perpetuate the poverty of the country, and will account in 
great measure for the immense accumulation of wealth, which 
is found in the hands of a few individuals amidst surrounding 
penury. The want of regular markets also, by promoting 
waste, must concur with this cause in crippling the resources 
of the country, and keeping the amount of its maintainable 
population low. Hence we are the less surprised, when we 
are told, that 
** the port of Frederickstad was for the most part possessed by two 
merchants.” (Pp. 27, 28.) | 
May not the same cause also have something to do with the 
fact, that 
** Norway has many beggars, and Christiania is full of them? In the 
northern districts they are less numerous, but here they actually 
swarm. The very passages and chambers of the inn where we lodged 
were never free from mendicants. They would open the doors of our 
apartments without hesitation, and enter even into the bedrooms. If 
they found any person within, they were clamorous for money ; if not, 
they supplied themselves with whatever they could lay hold of as most 
portable. Some of them had the audacity to steal stockings belong- 
ing to our servants, from their bedrooms, before their faces.” (P. 33.) 
Dr. Clarke indeed attributes this nuisance altogether to 
‘¢ that mixture with the inhabitants of other countries, to which, as a 
place of foreign commerce, Christiania is rendered liable.” (P. 34.) 
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And no doubt this has its effect. But it acts chiefly (we 
suspect) through the medium of that discouragement. of 
native industry, which the facilities of commercial adventure, 
amidst its many advantages, have entailed upon the country, 
‘* The consequence, however, of so much indigence, mixed with so 
much wealth, is a constant call upon the rich to support and maintain 
the poor.” (P. 34.) 

This state of things introduces some just observations, which 
we gladly transcribe, together with the splendid panegyric 
upon his munificent host, with which they stand connected. 

** Nothing conduces more to keep the latter in a state of indigence, 

than the institution of poor-houses, however benevolent the views of 
their founders. Bernard Anker, the pattern in his own example of 
benevolence towards the poor, supported two houses of this descrip- 
tion at his own expense; but then he wisely contrived, that they 
should become houses of industry as well as of charity. He emi- 
nently possessed that ‘ voluntary and active charity which makes 
itself acquainted with the objects which it relieves; which seems to 
feel and be proud of the bond which unites the rich with the poor; 
which enters into their houses ; informs itself not only of their wants, 
but of their habits and dispositions; checks the hopes of clamorous 
and obtrusive poverty with no other recommendation but rags; and 
encourages with adequate relief the silent and retiring sufferer, 
laboring under unmerited difficulties.’ If ever there were a man in 
whose individual character every qualification had been combined, 
fitted to form the patriot, the statesman, the friend and guardian of 
society, the deliverer of the needy, the public benefactor, the patron 
of genius, of literature, and the arts, it was Bernard Anker.” 
(Pp. 34, 35.) 
Might it not further be suggested to so enlightened a mer- 
chant and philanthropist, that to employ the poor in honest 
industry, before they become dependent on charitable sup- 
port, would be a still more profitable direction of their 
energies, by substituting a preventive for a corrective system, 
and by stimulating voluntary labour so as to save the neces- 
sity of resorting to that which is compulsory ? 

Of a piece with the description already given, are the only 
remaining facts, which we think it necessary to mention. 
Christiania, though containing nine thousand inhabitants, 
and exporting annually the value of 150,000/. sterling, has 
no bank. 

‘“‘ There is not a pound of fresh butter to be bought in Christiania. 
All persons use what they make themselves, or they salt it for keep- 
ing. The farmers, who live higher up the country, go for two months, 
from June to August, up the mountains, to pasture their cattle. They 
then live in little temporary wooden sheds; and it is during these 
two months that they make the greatest part of their butter, which is 
salted, and brought to the fair at Christiania in the winter, upon 
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sledges. The butter is bought by the families in the neighbourhood, 
for the use of their servants: but the better sort of people eat the 
butter imported from Holstein. So little has the custom of selling 
fresh butter prevailed, that if a person wished to dispose of any, he 
would hardly find a purchaser. The cattle, during winter, besides 
hay and straw, where these may be had, are chiefly foddered with the 
leaves and small branches of a species of poplar, gathered at the end 
of the summer, and stored for winter provision.” (Pp. 70, 71.) 

The laboring poor are chiefly fed and lodged by their em- 
ployers, and, where this is not the case, are often, especially 
if they happen to have large families, reduced to great dis- 
tress, as might be expected indeed from the universal practice 
of storing. 

We must next give a specimen (for we can do no more) of 
the author’s enterprising disposition in investigating subter- 
raneous curiosities and treasures. Speaking of the entrance 
to the great iron-mines of Persberg, in Sweden, he says, 

‘As we drew near to the wide and open abyss, a vast and sudden 
prospect of yawning caverns and of prodigious machinery prepared 
us for the descent. We approached the edge of the dreadful gulph 
whence the ore is raised, and ventured to look down, standing upon 
the verge of a sort of platform, constructed over it in such a manner 


‘as to command a view into the great opening as far as the eye could 


seer amidst its gloomy depths: for, tothe sight, it is bottomless. 
mmense buckets, suspended by rattling chains, were passing up and 
down: and we could perceive ladders scaling all the inward preci- 
pices; upon which the work-people, reduced by their distance to 
pigmies in size, were ascending and descending. Far below the utmost 
of these figures, a deep and gaping gulph, the mouth of the lowermost 
pits, was, by its darkness, rendered impervious to the view. From 
the spot where we stood, down to the place where the buckets are 
filled, the distance might be about seventy-five fathoms ; and as soon 
as any of these buckets emerged from the gloomy cavity we have 
mentioned, or until they entered into it in their descent, they were 
visible; but below this point they were hid in darkness. The clanking 
of the chains, the groaning of the pumps, the hallooing of the miners, 
the creaking of the blocks and wheels, the trampling of horses, the 
beating of the hammers, and the loud and frequent subterraneous 
thunder from the blasting of the rocks by gunpowder, in the midst of 
all this scene of excavation and uproar, produced an effect which no 
stranger can behold unmoved. We descended with two of the miners, 
and our interpreter, into this abyss. The ladders, instead of being 
placed like those in our Cornish mines, upon a series of platforms, 
as so many landing places, are lashed together in one unbroken line, 
extending many fathoms; and, being warped to suit the inclination or 
curvature of the sides of the precipices, they are not always perpen- 
dicular, but hang over in such a manner, that, even if a person held 
fast by his hands, and if his feet should happen to slip, they would fly 
off from the ladder, and leave him suspended over the gulph. Yet 
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such ladders are the only means of access to the works below.” 
(Pp. 101, 102.) 

The continuation of this description is executed with equal 
force, and introduces the reader into a condition of human 
existence not to be contemplated without a train of painful 
reflections. : 

Besides this mine, Dr. Clarke visited the silver-mines 
of Kongsberg and the copper-mine of Fahlun: and much 
valuable information is communicated by him in respect to 
the geological structure of the rocks, and the method of work- 
ing the produce in each. But for these details we must refer 
those, who are intent on prosecuting these branches of study, 
to the work itself. Nor can we even enter into an examina- 
tion of the author’s proofs, that the death of Charles the 
‘Twelfth was occasioned by an assassin; or of his anecdotes 
concerning the political eccentricities of Gustavus the Fourth. 

The population of Stockholm is thus singularly analysed. 

‘‘ The number of inhabitants in the whole city is estimated at some- 
thing less than the population of the city of Bristol: it amounts to 
72,652. In thisnumber there were, at this time, thirty-six wig-makers, 
and only one cutler; forty-seven vintners and not a single chimney- 
sweeper ; nineteen coffee-roasters, although coffee had been prohibited, 
and only nine coppersmiths; seventy goldsmiths and jewellers, and 
only four brasiers; one hundred and thirteen keepers of ordinaries, 
and only one toolgrinder. We could find nothing good that had been 
manufactured in the country, excepting iron, tar, and gloves. The 
cloves of Scania are the best in the world; but all other articles were 
of inferior quality, unless they had been imported from England, in 
which case they were considered as contraband, and were sold at im- 
mense prices, and in a clandestine manner. The glass works were all 
bad: the same may be said of all the works of joiners and cabinet- 
makers; cloth, leather, &c. &c. Yet one of the most singular sights 
in Stockholm is the boot and shoe market: this is a building near the 
Palace, to which there is an ascent by a flight of stairs, where ready 
made boots and shoes are sold very cheap; and were it not for the 
inferiority of the leather, and the negligence shewn in the work, boots 
are no where better made. The astonishing quantity exposed for sale, 
in this market, is really worth a visit to the place : it is a kind of gal- 
lery, filled with stalls, and attended by women. With regard to other 
articles of trade, the inferiority of the Swedish workmanship, and in 
many instances the total want of the article itself, is very striking. A 
whole day may be lost in inquiring for the most common necessaries.” 
(Pp. 270, 271.) | 

But we should do injustice to the volume, if we did not give 
some account of its most remarkable peculiarity, the narrative 
of 2 most formidable and perilous expedition from Stockholm 
to Abo; in the course of which some very interesting and 
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valuable phenomena are detailed, relating to the formation 
of ice. 

The travellers set out at the commencement of the winter- 
season, which, though the best season for travelling in Sweden, 
is not so, as will soon appear, for the purpose of crossing the 
Aland isles, in the passage from Finland. They commenced 
their journey on the fourteenth of December, in a close vehi- 
cle, but soon found the cold so piercing, that even a bottle of 
Madeira became solid in the carriage, and the travellers at 
length discovered, as the natives told them, that they would 
be less sensible of the action of the atmosphere in an open 
carriage than in aclose one. On the seventeenth they set sail 
from Grissehamn: and of this adventurous navigation we 
must enable the author to communicate a few particulars to 
our readers. 

‘‘ The wind had been gathering strength the whole of the preceding 
night; and we endeavored, but in vain, to prevail upon our boatmen 
to take in a few reefs in the enormous sail with which they ventured 
forth in their small and rude bark. The carriage had been put on 
board soon after sunset; and we seated ourselves within it, to avoid 
as much as possible the piercing nature of the blast. Scarcely had 
we cleared the rocks around the bay of Grissehamn, when the vessel, 
gunnelling on her lee-side from the pressure of so much canvas, nei- 
ther proportioned to the boat nor to the weather, shipped a sea, that 
threatened at once to sink her. The effect of this was rendered the 
more alarming by the beginning of that horrid state of confusion, in 
which men lose all presence of mind: one pulled at the boom, an- 
other let slip a wrong rope, and all management of the boat seemed 
to be lost. We made our escape from the window of the carriage, by 
means of the main-stay, which was within reach; and in another in- 
stant, those who could swim would have taken to the water, with a 
view to reach one of the rocks over which the sea was beating, and 
thence endeavor to gain the nearest shore. At this dreadful moment, 
when disorder and the tempest seemed to govern every thing, the man 
at the helm, by a daring but dextrous effort, put the vessel quite 
about, and saved us all. The management of the sail was then re- 
covered ; and, getting under a lee-shore, we rolled back to Grisse- 
hamn.”—(Pp. 302, 303.) 

Thus ended their first attempt at departure. Three days 
afterwards they made another, with no less danger, though 
with better success. 
see mariners, who belonged to Aland, and were impatient to 

» came to summon us on board; saying the weather was more mild 

“% the wind somewhat favorable, and that they wished to sail with 
After we had before experienced, ‘it 
a; t as greater rashness to allow the car- 
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riage to be conveyed in the same boat. The Grissehamn and Aland 
boats are neither accustomed to the transportation of carriages, nor 
are they suited to their conveyance. The sight of our vessel, half filled 
with snow, in which the carriage, propped upon poles, yet rolled 
about with the slightest motion, reminded us of an old distich, not  in- 
applicable to our present folly in venturing on board:— 

** Seven men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a bowl,” &c. 

We set sail. The morning was dark: and the shore here is so formed, 
that the appearance of the horizon and of the sea cannot be discerned 
until the land has been cleared. The sky looked fearfully red to- 
wards the east, and as fearfully black towards the west, in which quar- 
ter the wind was. We expressed our apprehensions to the boatmen ; 
but they said that within four hours they could take us over, and that 
the wind would not increase within that time. Scarcely had we cleared 
the land, when we beheld a sea, at which even our Alanders were ap- 
palled: at the same time it came on to blow with great violence, the 
vale gathering force at every instant. But the storm of wind was 
nothing, compared to the state of the sea; which, having been agitated 
for many days, presented to our astonished boatmen mountains of 
boiling water. Nothing could more effectually convince us of our se- 
rious situation, than seeing the consternation of the crew. We begged 
them to put back, as they had done before. This they confessed they 
would gladly accede to, but that it was impossible: that all we could 
now do was, to bear up to windward, in the hope of making one of 
the Aland Isles, and avoid being driven into the Baltic. Within ten 
minutes after our danger became apparent, every hope seemed to va- 
nish. Our interpreter, as a seaman in the East-India service, had 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and often sailed in storms in the 
Atlantic Ocean; but he confessed he had never beheld such a sea as 
was here gathered in the Aland Haf. One of the Alanders, an experi- 
enced sailor, took the helm, and made _ his comrades lower the fore- 
sail. The mainsail could not be dispensed with, as we were falling 
fast to leeward; and without bearing to windward we must inevitably 
perish. We continued: to luff from time to time; but when * the 
rising world of waters,” in mountain-breakers, threatened to overwhelm 
us, the yells of all our boatmen became a signal to the helmsman to 
oppose to it the stern of the vessel; and thus, letting her drive before 
the sea, to fall offto leeward, being carried into a gulph of foam, which 
broke over both sides of our boat, and covered us with the waves. 
Half drowned and gasping, we saw far behind us, when we were 
lifted upon the tops of the billows, another boat in equal distress; and 
this occasionally disappeared so completely from our view, as to make 
us believe she had foundered: but when she hove again in sight, she 
was so far to windward of us, that there was not the smallest chance 
of our being able to reach her by swimming, in case of our being 
upset: and we afterwards learned, that she had entirely given us 
over, and had too much to do in baling the water, which filled on her 
leeside, to think of rendering us any assistance. The principal part 
of our distress was attributed, by the boatmen, to the having our car- 
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riage on board; and they reproached us on this account. Every time 
the vessel heeled, the weight and swing of this vehicle, propped high 
in the boat, made her ship more water than she would have done 
otherwise. We soon came to the resolution of consigning it, with all 
we had, to the deep, and gave orders to the men to heave it over- 
board. This was attempted, but they assured us we should sink the 
vessel in so doing, and abandoned the undertaking. By cutting away, 
however, the props upon which the carriage was supported, we con- 
trived to lower it upon the ballast, and the vessel labored less in 
consequence. Still, however, the storm increased ; and the sea washed 
over us continually, Huddled together near the stern, we could 
only trust to Providence, and, in the intervals when the sea left us, 
watch the countenance of our undaunted helmsman. After all, we 
knew not how our escape was effected, being quite stupified and be- 
numbed by our dreadful situation. All that the author could recol- 
lect of the first glimpse of hope was, that, after long struggling in 
endeavours to recover the vessel’s lee-way, the island on which the 
Aland telegraph is stationed appeared at a great distance to leeward, 
under the boom of the mainsail. Soon afterwards, getting another 
island to windward, the sea was thereby rendered somewhat more 
tranquil, and the boatmen set up a shout, saying “ Bra! Bra !— 
Ingen fara! Det har ingen fara!”* After this we sailed through the 
Sound, and close to the shore; but could not land on account of the 
surf. Having passed these islands, we steered for Ekero, the sea 
being much more calm, and arrived there soon after mid-day.”— 
(Pp. 307—310.) 

The rest of the journey was partly performed upon the ice, 
by means of sledges; and the author says— 

‘* The first day of our sledge-travelling convinced us of the folly 
aad inconvenience of being pent in close carriages, when performing 
a winter-journey in such aclimate. Never was any mode of travel- 
ling more delightful than this of the open sledge. In the carriage, 
we were always complaining of the rigours of the temperature: in 
the sledge, although exposed to the open air, we found no inconve- 
 nience from the utmost severity of the frost. The atmosphere was 
so clear and dry, that, being well clothed, the effect of it was charm- 
ing. An intensity of general cheerfulness seemed to keep pace with 
the intensity of the season; brilliant skies; horses neighing and 
prancing; peasants laughing, and singing—* Fine snow! brave ice! 
brave winter ;”—merry-making in all the villages; festival days, with 
unclouded suns; nights of inconceivable splendour and ineffable 
brightness; the glorious firmament displaying one uninterrupted flood 
of light, heightened by an Aurora Borealis, while boundless fields 
of snow reflected every ray. Add to this the velocity, with -which 
the sledge-drawn traveller is made to fly over sea and over land, over 
lakes and over plains, amidst islands and rocks, through snowy 
groves and forests bending with the weight of glittering icicles; here 


* *Bravo! Bravo! No danger! There is no danger !’ 
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winding through thick woods, there at large upon the solid main— 
‘* durum ecaleavimus equor;”—in the midst of scenery so novel, 
but withal so pleasing in the richness, the variety, and the beauty of 
the effect! The snow too, in itself, is not one of the least of the 
wonders; for, though it be not seen to fall, it gradually accumulates.” 
(Pp. 320, 321.) 

On another occasion, when they were waiting to embark 
from one of the Aland isles for Finland, they were stopped 
by finding the sea frozen in a single night ; of which singular 
phenomenon the following account is given: 

‘‘ Nothing tends so effectually towards the freezing of the sea as 
a fall of snow into the salt-water. At this time of the year, when 
the temperature is nearly that required to effect the freezing up of 
these passages, a fall of snow is sure to bring this to pass; although 
an instance had seldom occurred in which the wide opening between 
Vardo and Kumlinge was thus suddenly rendered solid. Near the 
shore, it seemed to have been the work of an instant; the waves 
being caught by the intensity of the frost, and fixed upon the surface 
in all their undulating forms.” (P. 330.) 

In the further progress of this dangerous expedition, the 
ice appearing thin and hazardous, Dr. Clarke met with a 
still more fearful adventure than any which he had yet en- 
countered. He was walking along the ice with guides, all 
provided with pikes, the effect of which in bringing up water 
on being plunged into the ice gave warning, that the ice was 
unsound. Upon this the guides deserted him, and shifted 
each for himself; and he was left to struggle with his own 
difficulties, as he might. After many falls, however, and 
hazards, he contrived to reach the rocky shore of an island, 
to the edge of which the ice did not extend. From this island 
he again launched in a boat, which was set fast in the ice, 
a party of natives undertaking to force it through. 

‘“* The sail belonging to this boat, when produced, was found to be 
frozen into a solid sheet of ice: but, after much labour, this was 
hoisted; and, a plank being fastened with nails along the ribs of the 
boat, to prevent her staving, she was laid upon her side; and we all 
got into her, except two of the men, who remained upon the ice, 
holding by her bows. In this manner she scudded before the wind 
upon the surface of the thin and rotten ice; which soon giving way 
to the superincumbent weight, we sunk, boat and all, into the water; 
the two peasants, without, remaining suspended, one at the prow, 
the other at the stern. Now began a part of the operation, in which 
these men, accustomed to such trials, shew very considerable dexte- 
rity. By giving their vessel a swinging motion, alternately raising 
and depressing the prow, as it was forced by the sail upon the ice, 
they continually succeeded in breaking a way through it; and pene- 
trated along the channel, thus formed, towards the open sea, bya 
tedious but sure progress of about 400 yards in an hour. Fortunate- 
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ly, afair wind blew with great violence; which aided the undertaking 
more than any thing else, the men being nearly exhausted, betore 
the passage was thoroughly effected.” —(Pp. 349, 350.) 

After getting into the open sea the travellers were again 
in danger of being set fast, by a sudden fall of snow, and its 
rapid effect upon the water. 

“The change was so rapid, as the snow continued falling, that 
when we were drawing near to the Sattunga shore, we found our- 
selves sailing through immense moving slabs of ice; which were dri- 
ven with such force against each other, that the noise of their 
striking together, all around us, was like the sound of a hundfed 
drums beating: our boat was driven against them with a degree of 
violence that made us apprehensive of her splitting. At about two 
miles distance, we descried a boat, already beginning to be set fast, 
and working its way as we had done before, in a_ part of the sea 
where these floating masses had already fixed themselves into a com- 
pact state. The water itself seemed full of snow; but this appearance 
always takes place whenever its particles are beginning to congeal. 
That the whole passage would speedily become frozen, was very evi~ 
dent; and this change actually took place in the course of the night. 
An open channel admitted us within 250 yards of the Island of Sat- 
tunga: and here the ice was strong enough to bear the weight of our 
boatmen, while they drew their vessel out of the water, and laid her 
up in a snug birth forthe night. This birth, at any other time, would 
have been considered by me as an object of great curiosity: it was a 
beautiful cave of ice, bone with pendent icicles and spangling crys- 
tal gems, the palace of the seals, and temple of their amours: but 
under the pressure of fatigue and cold and hunger, all its beauties 
could not detain me, even for an instant. The boatmen had already 
quitted it: and, having cast my eye over the arched roof and sides of 
this natural wonder, I followed them, through a forest, to the village.” 
—(Pp. 351, 352.) 

The whole journey was closed in the following picturesque 
manner :— 

‘* T found the whole body drawn up, as in military array. The dress 
of the Sattunga peasants was moreover uniform: they were all clad 
in the same simple and cleanly manner, wearing white sheep-skin 
jackets, dark fur caps, seal-skin sandals: and each person had his 
satety-pike inhishand. They amounted in all to thirty-seven persons; 
and the proudest general in Europe might have rejoiced to number 
such men among his troops. We had some little distance to march 
by land, until we came to the sea-shore opposite Kumlinge; when all 
of them were formed into a procession upon the ice, exhibiting a scene 
altogether new to me. First went a party of scouts, as pioneers, prov- 
ing the ice with their safety-pikes. Then came the Swedish post to 
Finland ;, the mail-bags, fastened upon a very small sledge, being 
drawn by a single man. Then followed another party of scouts, with 
their pikes as before ; and, after these men, my own sledge, bearing 
whatever clothes I had with me, and a small stock of provisions which 
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Thad purchased for my friend in Kumlinge, whom I expected to find in 
want of common necessaries. Next advanced a promiscuous multitude 
of travellers, without much order or caution, preceding their respective 
sledges, and attentive only to the preserving a proper distance from 
each other, so as not to huddle together on any one spot: and, be- 
hind all these, another party of the peasants, ready for ¢ any work in 
which their assistance might be required. The whole retinue, when 
extended upon the ice, reached to the distance of two English miles ; 
and in those intervals when I could sufficiently abstract my mind from 
all sense of danger to survey this curious train, the effect produced by 
the appearance of such a numerous host, marching over the abyss of 
water, was very pleasing.” (Pp. 360, 361.) 


*¢ We had not long quitted the shore of Sattunga, and were advanc- 
ing towards an island in front of our route, when two seal-hunters 
snddenly made their appearance from behind some rocks, raising their 
voices as loud as they could, and were seen with their lifted pikes, 
calling to the foremost of our scouts, and bidding them to halt and 
fall back as quick as possible. The cries of ‘ Keep off! keep off!” 
in the Swedish language, were at first not heeded by our guides: but 
as we drew nearer, we could distinctly hear these men telling our 
pioneers that the ice was open in several places, and every where, ac- 
cording to their own expression, ‘* too rotten to be trusted.” (P. 362.) 

“ When we were farther from land, we found the surface, which 
had been hitherto smooth and glassy, fixed in a variety of irregular 
and fantastic shapes, rough and indented, but hard as adamant, and 
evidently shewing to us those broken masses, which appear only, when 
the waves of the sea have been suddenly fixed and rendered solid 
during their turbulent state. One can hardly conceive any thing more 
extraordinary, than a frost capable of causing such an effect: nor 
would it have been produced without a heavy fall of snow at the time, 
mingling with the salt-water. These slabs of ice form instantane- 
ously, and, by the commotion of the waves being thrust edgeways 
out of the water, become fixed, in all directions, into one solid bed. 
Our walking was, in consequence, rendered painful and tedious, a 
work of difficulty, and often of alarm; apertures and chasms among 
these huge masses shewing us the liquid abyss beneath our feet; and 
frequently, when we thuught ourselves the most secure, we were found 
to be in the greatest peril. Not a step could be taken without first 
proving, every one with his pike, where he should set his foot: nor 
was it at all safe to tread in the footsteps of those who had gone be- 
fore; since the same ice, which had sustained the weight of one of our 
party, might, as indeed it happened more than once, give way with 
the next, and we had a narrow escape of losing two of our guides, 
who were saved by the dexterity, watchfulness, and courage of their 
comrades.” (P. 363.) 


‘‘ Being now at a considerable distance from any land, the prospect 
widened on all sides, and became at every instant more desolate and 
appalling. ‘The wind had carried off every particle of gnow: and ‘we 
journeyed for many miles over a surface clear and transparent as 
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glass. At mid-day I halted, to distribute some slight refreshment among 
our guides. As I served out to them their allowance of biscuit and 
Swedish brandy, they all stood bare-headed, and said grace. What a 
scene, for such solemnity! While they were engaged in their brief 
and scanty meal, 1 surveyed the distant waste. Towards the East, 
all was bleak and open; a vast region of ‘ thick-ribbed ice,” wherein 
hardly a single object relieved the wandering eye. The sun, 
scarce elevated above the horizon, put forth ungenial splendour ; for, 
although shining in cloudless majesty, his rays came across the chil- 
ling desert, rather reminding one of what he wanted than of what he 
ey gave. ‘The thermometer, when exposed to his full beams, scarcely 
| acknowledged his presence. (Pp. 364,365.) 


In this way they at length reached Kumlinge, and in the 
course of their further progress were gratified by the sight of 
an Aland congregation, sledging across the ice to their several 
homes. They were however exposed to much suffering from 
the extreme severity of the frost, and the danger of exposing 
any part of their faces to the air, till by indefatigable perse- 
verance they were finally, on the second of January, landed 
in Finland. 

This expedition may almost be put in parallel with some 
of the perils of the polar journey: and yet after all, as it often 
happens in human life, as if to shew that our dangers and de- 
liverances are regulated by a wiser hand than our own, the 
author’s most imminent peril was encountered at Abo: for, 
having incautiously closed the chimneys of his apartment by 
an iron slider, to increase the warmth, he and his companion 
very narrowly escaped death from the carbonic acid gas, 
which was generated by the burning wood. 


We must find room for a remarkable natural phenomenon, 
namely, the sudden effect of the sound of an organ upon an 
inexperienced Fin, 

‘* We repaired to the organ-loft, with a view of conducting thither 
some of the Finland peasants, whom we had observed expressing their 
astonishment, which amounted almost to fear, whenever the organ was 
heard. They were some of the wild race of the Fins of Savolax 
who had been attracted by curiosity into the Cathedral. Having con- 
ducted them into the organ-gallery, we prevailed upon the organist 
to allow them to touch the keys with their fingers: but the moment an 
sounds were produced, they started back and were evidently erat | 
The organist then played a voluntary, and introduced one of their own 
national airs: the effect it had upon them was singular enough :- st 
changed their apprehensions into immoderate mirth. Roaring with 
laughter, like so many savages, they began to imitate the motions, which 
the organist made with his arms and feet. At the same inne: bein 
altogether unable to account for the sounds they heard, as these ona 
varied, so their starting was renewed, being always followed after- 
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wards by laughter, and seizing hold of each other as for protection, 
The shocks of an electrical apparatus could hardly have produced 
greater agitation in persons who have not felt their influence, than 
did the solemn tones of this fine instrument among these simple Fin- 
landers, who had evidently never before heard any thing similar, 
although by no means utter strangers to all musical sounds, how- 
ever striking to them the difference between the notes of an organ 
and their own rude musical instruments, to the sound of which their 
poetry has been sung for many ages.” (Pp. 405, 406.) 

The annual fair at Abo, bringing together a concentration 
of native Hyperboreans in their peculiar costumes, is a phe- 
nomenon of another kind. 

‘“‘ The best trade which any dealer can exercise in Abo, is that of 
supplying the natives of the interior districts with the different com- 
modities they may require.” (P. 438.) 

“ The fair begins upon January the twentieth, and continues but 
three days; during which time it is almost impossible to penetrate 
through the square where the market is held, or any of the streets 
leading to it, owing to the many thousands of Fins, and other tribes, 
present upon the occasion; bringing frozen fishes and corn for sale; 
and bartering these commodities against salt, brandy, tobacco, do- 
mestic utensils, and sometimes silver vessels ; which, with trinkets and 
other trifles, they severally return back to the countries whence they 
came. What would be thought of it, if at a fair in England, in one of 
our southern counties, (as for example, the fair of Lewesin Sussex) the 
natives of the Orkney Isles were to be seen annually present, buying 
up the principal commodities, exposed for sale? Yet distances of this 
kind, and much greater, are traversed by the natives of Scandinavia, 
who visit the towns of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, journeying for a 
little tobacco, or brandy, or for an iron pot, or any trifling articles of 
hard ware, from one end of this extensive region to the other.” (Pp. 
440, 441.) 

A comparison between the universities of Upsala and Abo is 
drawn with the author’s usual strength of coloring. Of the 
state of literature in the several countries, to which this vo- 
lume relates, some estimate may be formed from the following 
statements. 

‘“‘ There is not in all Norway one bookseller’s shop. In Christiania 
and in Tronyem there are, it is true, bookbinders and stationers, who 
sella few Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Almanacks ; but it is vain 'to look 
for other publications.” (P. 37.) 

In Stockholm we are told— 

‘“‘ The booksellers here have no catalogues; or if any thing of this 
kind be produced, it is written wholly in the Swedish language. And 
with regard to the dealers themselves, never were persons of their pro- 
fession so little likely to recommend their wares, as the booksellers of 
Stockholm. If a customer enter, they rise not from their seats to as- 
sist him in looking over the dusty lumber of their warehouses: and if 


they were disposed to shew him this civility, the search would be 
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vain; because the books, not being bound, but lying in quires, and 
confusedly mixed together, can only be regarded as so many reams of 
paper in a stationer’s shop.” (P. 231.) 


In Abo again— 

“‘ There are three or four booksellers’ shops, but they are worse than 
those of Stockholm. The owners of these shops are only to be found 
in attendance during one hour in the day—from eleven till twelve : 
and if a stranger, calling at that hour, is desirous of examining the 
books, he is not allowed to touch one of them. A catalogue, written 
in the Swedish language, is put into his hand, which is all he is per- 
mitted to see: and when he has been at the pains of examining the 
list, he finds it to consist entirely of Swedish publications, few of which 
are worthy of notice.” (P. 442.) 


In both Sweden and Finland it is curious to observe, that 
with learned professors, collected in universities, there seems 
to be absolutely no promising system of instruction, nor any 
discipline for the management of youth ; and as for conveying 
information to them by the help of the press, the expedients, 
to which professors are obliged to resort, in order to accom- 
plish so arduous a business, are not a little amusing. 

Of the still remaining similarity between the Swedish lan- 
guage and our own, Dr. Clarke has recorded the following 
singular proof. In speaking of the Aland isles, he says— 

“* Among these islands the Swedish language is said to exist in its 
most ancient and pure state: and it here approaches so near to the 
English, that a servant of our own country who travelled with us, was 
able to understand and sometimes to converse with the natives. 
Persons at all accustomed to read old English books in the Gothic 


letter will have little difficulty in reading old and pure Swedish.” 
(P. 356.) 


We subjoin a specimen of Swedish poetry, of which Dr. 
Clarke has given us the original, and a literal prose transla- 
tion. It is by Professor Frantzen, and entitled—“< The human 
face or countenance.” The state, in which we present it, is 
from the pen of a friend, who has endeavored to preserve in 
English the peculiar metre of the original, and therefore soli- 
cits the indulgence of the reader to an attempt, in which not 


only the ideas, but the structure, measure, and number of 
lines are Swedish. 


I, 


Now the sixth empurpled morning, 

Heav’n with orient light adorning, 
O’er the forest glows. 

Look, on golden wing disporting, 

Where the butterfly comes, courting, 
To the fragrant rose! 
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Il. 


Through the waves are pearls reflected, 

Where the swan with neck erected 
Spreads his lonely sail. 

Wine the blood-red grape is swelling ; 

And the dove his modest dwelling 
Decks in Eden’s vale. 


Ill. 
Yet unseen is Nature’s glory, 
Yet untold the finish’d story 
Of omnific might. 
Man, the wonder of creation, 
Lifts his head with exultation, 
To behold the light. 


IV. 


Fairer far than polar whiteness, 
Red with more than eastern brightness, 
Rose primeval man. 
Morning sank from view, defeated. 
E’en the star of day retreated, 
Sick, and pale, and wan. 


¥. 


To those heav’n-directed features, 

Earth, with all her vassal creatures, 
Duteous homage paid, 

To those eyes, Love’s graceful portal, 

Beaming forth with hope immortal, 
Through their tears display’d. 


Vi, 


Angels, borne on wings of duty, 

Aw’d by that unwonted beauty, 
Their creator view’d; 

Who, his image there impressing, 

On the work bestow’d his blessing, 
And pronounc’d it good. 


VII. 


Ye, whose dream of rash conjecture 
Gives to chance his architecture, 
To the fount repair ! 
There your own bright face, reflected, 
View with awe, and stand corrected! 
Blush, and tremble there ! 


See the bold and noble bearing, 
Proof of worth, and sign of daring, 
In the hero’s glance ! 
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Mark his air, that quails resistance! 
View the port, that drives to distance 
Coward Arrogance ! | 


IX. 


Next the face, with beauty blooming, 

Note,—those blushing cheeks, illuming 
Selma’s morning veil ! 

Mark her eyes, on low earth levell’d ! 

Trace her long dark locks, dishevell’d, 
Floating in the gale! 


X. 


Master-work of Heav’n’s inditing, 

Link, with angels men uniting, 
Miniature of God, 

Robe of the immortal spirit, 

Wilt thou not with her inherit 
That unseen abode ? 


Xi. 
Yes. The high angelic college 
Shall thy gentle pow’r acknowledge, 
When they hear thy voice. 
Yes, my Selma. ’Midst heav'n’s treasures, 
I shall still ’mid Eden’s pleasures 
In thy smile rejoice.” (Pp. 392—-397.) 


There are sixteen well executed illustrative engravings in 
the volume, besides characteristic vignettes at the head of the 
several chapters. | 

On the whole, as a detail of adventures, and a record of 
manners and of national habits and resources, this volume 
does not yield in interest to any of the author’s performances. 
There is also a good deal of miscellaneous information con- 
tained in it, which renders it valuable. In reading it how- 
ever, one observation perpetually recurred to our minds, 
which will apply to most of the travels of the amiable and 
lamented writer. In the extensive acquaintance, which he 
formed with mankind in various parts of the world, it is 
natural to look for some addition to our stock of knowledge 
concerning the advantages or disadvantages, which they pos- 
sessed, of a religious nature, and for some suggestions as to 
the best mode of benefiting them in this most important par- 
ticular of human life. But on this subject the work we are 
now reviewing is lamentably barren. There is a vast deal 
of the table-talk, and political gossip of the circles, to which 
he was introduced, and much speculation about the civil 
condition of the inhabitants. But of their religious wants, or 
attainments, we learn but little. Indeed the small respect, 
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which our author seems to have shewn to the sabbath, asa 
day of rest from travelling, added to the superficial nature of 
his remarks, when religion is incidentally spoken of, would 
lead us to fear, that this topic was one of too subordinate an 
interest in his excursive and active mind. In one place, 
where he is accidentally admitted into a singular scene of 
undisguised nature in an Aland dwelling, he is led to express 
the following not very uncommon sentiment. 

‘*Tt is in scenes like that which the interior of this hut exhibited, 
the mind is forcibly struck with a conviction of the relative nature of 
human happiness ; that it belongs to no rank or situation in life, as a 
peculiar possession ; but that in all stations, gifted with health and 
virtue and just government, Providence has vouchsafed an equal por- 
tion of this blessing.” (P. 328.) 

From this last observation we must dissent, not being able to 
doubt, that the retired or public situation, and greater or less 
cultivation of mind, as well as the more or less perfect notions 
of religion and the other life, possessed by different individuals, 
must affect the sum of human enjoyment or suffering : nor 
can we conceive, how a Swedish miner amidst the smoke and 
noise of his infernal enginery can possibly possess or acquire 
as many sources of enjoyment, though he may be, and it is 
his duty to be, as contented with his lot, as Sir Isaac Newton. 
Indeed an extension of Dr. Clarke’s remark would lead us to 
conclude, as many do, that all men are on a level with respect 
to religious advantages, and that neither the prevalence of 
surrounding immorality, nor the poison of a heathenish 
creed endangers our hope of an hereafter. We should then 
have little scope for the exercise, either of enlarged hu- 
manity, or of missionary zeal, but might thoughtlessly 

‘ Take the good the gods provide us,’ 
and concern ourselves little with the situation of our neigh- 
bours. This, however, is a repose of mind, which our readers 
(we are persuaded) will not be solicitous to cultivate; and 
we cannot refrain, in expressing our obligations for the 
legacy of entertaining and useful information, bequeathed to 
us in this volume, from adding our earnest recommendation 
to those future travellers, who may be tempted by curiosity 
to visit the same regions, to carry with them something of the 
spirit of Pinkerton, Henderson, and others, who have not re- 
turned from their arduous and distant journeys, without 
leaving, wherever they went, as a memorial of their footsteps, 
that blessed book, which guides the traveller through the 
wilderness of this world to the haven of his eternal rest. 
Science may enlighten, or literature inform, but religion only 
can save the perishing children of mankind. 
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Arr. VI.—1. A Treatise on Prayer; with a few forms of prayer, 
designed to assist in its devout discharge. By the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, Assistant Minister of Wheler Chapel. 
Seventh Edition. London: Seeleys. 1822. 12mo. Pp. 301. 

2. A Treatise on the Lord’s Supper; designed as a guide and 
companion to the Holy Communion. In Two Parts. By 
the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. Third Edition. London : 


Seeleys. 1823. 12mo. Pp. 301. 


Oxe satisfactory proof of the increase of true religion 
amongst us, is the increased demand for books upon every 
part of doctrinal and practical piety. The works of our ear- 
lier divines are now eagerly sought, and purchased at prices 
more proportioned to their worth than were formerly offered. 
They are therefore beyond the reach of ordinary readers. In- 
deed, were they in this respect more attainable, the length to 
which they are often extended, the profundity of their views, 
the quaintness and obscurity of expression by which they are 
frequently marked, would unfit them for the improvement of 
a very large class of readers in the more lowly walks of life, 
who must want money to purchase, talent to understand, and 
time to bestow upon them. The religious world is therefore 
much indebted to those who partly by compilation from an- 
cient stores, and partly by bringing forward the treasures of 
their own minds and experience, favor us with such manuals 
of devotion, and such summaries of divine knowledge, as 
befit the every-day wants of a Christian; and may prove a 
light to his feet, and a lantern to his paths, as he treads the 
narrow way that leadeth to eternal life. 

The author of the works to which the present article is 
devoted, has made a contribution of no common value and 
excellence to the general treasury of sacred knowledge. His 
former publication was admirably calculated to promote a 
study of the oracles of truth. “The Scripture Help” was 
written under such manifest impressions of the importance 
of the subject, such a glad and grateful sense of its value, 
such a fund of experimental acquaintance with the doctrines, 
duties, and privileges: of religion, such a presiding view 
of the wisdom, righteousness, peace, hope, and joy, which 
the reception of the Bible will invariably produce, such a 
deep and settled persuasion, that in its pages alone can 
the answer to that all-important question, — 

rat shall do to be saved? ”’—as were well fitted to 
advance corresponding feelings in every considerate mind ; 
and to awaken them in the hearts of those who had been satis- 
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fied to remain in ignorance of the things which belong to 
their peace. Few books have been lately published, more 
powerfully tending to promote that interest in the word of 
lite, which is the foundation of all practical godliness. ‘The 
voice of the religious public has assured its author, that his 
labour has not been vain. ‘The sale of the volume in its ori- 
ginal has been almost unprecedented ; and a ver y judicious 
abridgment has been made by the author himself, for the use 
of the poor, and for the instruction of children, at a price, 
which marks his disinterested desire of usefulness. 

Among the many testimonials which Mr. Bickersteth has 
received in favour of “ The Scripture Help,” is one of mourn- 
ful interest, already alluded to in our review of the Journey 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, as detailed by its intrepid and 
able journalist, Captain Franklin. Anecdotes like this invest 
it with a peculiar claim to our regard. We can enter into the 
feeling of delight and gratitude, with which the author may 
hope that he was instrumental in affording instruction and 
consolation to a gallant and devoted servant of his country, 
beneath a pressure of bodily suffering which has probably 
never been surpassed, and at the awful moment of his tragical 
death. 

“The acceptance,” (says Mr. Bickersteth) “ which it has pleased 
God to give to ‘The Scripture Help,’ and the testimonies which the 
writer has received of the benefit derived from that work, have induced 
him to endeavor to call the attention of Christians, and particularly 
of the young, for whom he wishes to be considered as especially writing, 
to another most important means of grace.” (On Prayer. p. vi.) 

To this mingled feeling of thankfulness for past success, 
and anxiety for future usefulness, we owe the two valuable 
little volumes, entitled, ‘‘ A Treatise on Prayer,” and “ A 
Treatise on the Lord’s Supper.” In these manuals the author 
has pursued his former path with the same “ spirit of love, 
and of power, and of a sound mind,” which so eminently dis- 
tinguished the Scripture Help. And the three volumes will 
doubtless become delightful companions to the devout retire- 
ment of many Christians. They are in fact well calculated 
to promote that spiritual communion and intercourse with 
God, in the privacy of the closet, in the devotion of the family, 
in the solemnities of public worship, and in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, on which depends so much of the bearing 
and influence of real religion upon life and conduct. 

“Tn treatises on subjects which have so often engaged the attention 
of Christian writers, new sentiments can neither be desired nor ex- 
pected. The direction—ask for the good old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls, is well 
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applicable here. The writer willingly availed himself of the ideas sug- 
gested by any former author.” (On Prayer, p. vill.) 

Such an acknowledgment is at once candid and judicious. 
The matters on which Mr. Bickersteth’s pen has been exer- 
cised, have been so fully occupied, that much originality of 
sentiment is unattainable. ‘The master-minds, to whom we 
are so deeply indebted, left little ground untrodden in their 
researches. The merit of an author who now treats of these 
all-important subjects, must chiefly consist in accommodating 
the stores, accumulated by his predecessors, to the common 
use; in extracting, combining, arranging, or abbreviating ; 
and in laying before the reader a connected and methodized 
view of a part of divine learning, which he must otherwise 
seek from a variety of sources inaccessible to the great mass 
of inquirers. 

The avidity with which the treatise on prayer has been pur- 
chased and studied, makes it unnecessary that we should 
occupy the attention of our readers with any lengthened exa- 
mination of it. By some, however, it may still be unknown, 
and if a few pages of our work may induce any of this num- 
ber to adopt it, in order “ to pray more continually and fer- 
vently, and to aim at living in abiding communion with the 
Father of Spirits,’ the highest purpose of our work will be 
effectually answered. 

This ‘Treatise is comprised in fifteen divisions or chap- 
ters. We will, however, notice in the first place a trifling 
inaccuracy in the title-page, where a possessive pronoun is 
substituted for the primitive, a practice, very convenient, and 
therefore allowable on many occasions, but hardly to be ad- 
mitted in the title of a work, which ought to be announced 
with simple propriety of expression. We shall hope there- 
fore in future editions to see ‘the devout discharge of it,’ or 
‘the devout discharge of that duty,’ introduced in the place of 
‘its devout discharge.’ The phrase, ‘its discharge,’ properly 
implies, that the antecedent to it, namely prayer, has to dis- 
charge some duty; and though no mistake can arise from 
this verbal incorrectness, we are yet sufficient sticklers for 
the exactness of English phraseology, to wish its niceties to 
be observed, where nothing in the sense is sacrificed to the 
observance of it. 

The first chapter “ On the Nature and Duty of Prayer,” 
might have been extended: but, our author, whose mind is 
evidently filled with the happiness of the mysterious com- 
merce, opened by prayer between God and the mind of a 
sincere Christian, passes perhaps too rapidly over the intro- 
ductory remarks, in which the obligations of prayer are 
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ag examined. True it is, according to his statement, 
that 

** religion is in a low state in the heart of that man, on whom prayer 
must be urged as a duty. It ought ever to be considered, as the 
greatest of all mercies, that we are permitted to pray to God, and 
assured, that every one, that asketh, receiveth.”” (P. 9.) 

But, as many require to be tatght the first elements of 
religion, we could have wished that more labour had been 
given to them in limine, even though some of the forms of 
prayer, with which the volume concludes, had been omitted, 
in order to guard against a disadvantageous increase of bulk. 
A very striking remark from the opening of the work must not 
be omitted, 

‘“‘ The nature of prayer is better known by experience, than by any 
description. One who had just begun to be in earnest about religion, 
said, ‘I was most affected with the difference which I found in my 
prayers. I had never thought of doing any thing more than outwardly 
repeating a form; but I was surprised to find, how God enabled me, in 
my private devotions, earnestly to ask, in the name of his Son, those 
mercies which I needed, and really to desire those things which I had 
before only formally expressed.” (P. 7.) 

In the following chapter, ‘On the Privileges of Prayer,”’ 
the author evidently writes what he knows, and testifies what 
he feels. The reader is furnished with a lively and instrue- 
tive portrait of a mind, much occupied with the duty of 
prayer, and powerfully sustained by its consolations. Per- 
haps that part which answers the common objection brought 
against prayer, might have been more appropriately com- 
prised in a chapter by itself, and with some enlargement. 
Let the objector be taught, that every just view which he 
can take of his own character, of the character of. the Deity, 
and of the awful relation existing between them, urges upon 
him the exercise of fervent prayer ! Let him apply himself to 
the performance of it! and then, and not till then, may he 
hope to understand the delight which it is calculated to be- 
stow. Privilege follows duty in the order of spiritual con- 
nexions: and men must be exemplary in the discharge of the 
latter, who hope to partake of the former. On this account 
we should have preferred a separate and more copious answer 
to the objections against prayer. We subjoin the author’s 
reasoning upon the difficulty usually alleged, that God is 
unchangeable, and that prayer will not alter, or reverse his 
purposes. The extract is not very original; for indeed what 
can be, upon this subject ? Butit is characteristic of the au- 
thor’s manner, and valuable for itsintrinsic excellence. 

«We do not say that prayerreally changes the purposes of God, though 
it may be sometimes so expressed in condescension to our infirmities : 
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but we say, his course of dealing is quite different with those who 
pray, and those who do not. We may think indeed, that we are 
drawing God nearer to us, when in truth we draw nearer to him, as 
a person with a boat-hook which he fixes to the shore, is ready to 
think when he draws the boat, that he is moving the land towards 
him, when in fact, he himself is coming neartheland. But you quite 
mistake the true designof this perfection of God, if you think it should 
keep you from praying. The unchangeableness of God, so far from 
being an argument against prayer, is the reason why you should pray, 
and secure to yourself the fulfilment of his promises. Jesus Christ 
himself prayed, and commanded you to pray; and an excuse drawn 
from the unchangeableness of God, will never avail you in answer to 
a plain command, sanctioned by such an example, and especially 
when there are such great and evident advantages in obtaining your 
desires through prayer.” (Pp. 18, 19.) 

The two chapters on the assistance of the Holy Spirit, and 
the intercession of Jesus Christ are particularly valuable. 
The explanation of Romans viii. 26, is truly scriptural. We 
recommend it to our readers as containing a very satisfactory 
elucidation of a part of the Bible, not commonly understood 
even by those, who have studied it with considerable attention. 

The longest chapter in the volume is wisely devoted to that 
part of the duty of prayer, of which the unwearied and spiritual 
exercise is confessedly the most difficult, private supplication. 
Beneath the light and sunshine of worldly observation, in the 
seasons of public or social devotion, the outward act of prayer 
may be attended with little difficulty. But to withdraw into 
the closet, whither no eye, but that of God, can penetrate, to 
hold secret communion with the Father of spirits ; to confess 
our sins, and cast ourselves upon his mercy ; to abstract the 
time for thisunnoticed exercise, from the business or the plea- 
sures of the world, is a work of noeasy accomplishment, even 

in theexternal performance of it. Secret prayer, therefore, may 
justly be considered, as the touchstone of true religion in the 
heart : and they have made no common advances in the divine 
life, who have learned to say of the place, in which they have 
poured their wants and their wishes, their trials and their 
sorrows, their hopes and their joys into the ear and heart of 
their heavenly Father, “ J¢ is good for us to he here.” Per- 
haps the second and third sections of this chapter, on the 
Being to be worshipped, and the subjects to be mentioned in 
prayer, might rather have formed part of the introductory 
matter. In the particular enumeration of the various parts 
of prayer, as well as the general analysis, Mr. Bickersteth 
has largely borrowed from the treatise of Bishop Wilkins : 
and from a mine more copious and more rich he could hardly 
have searched for materials. Asa specimen of the manner, in 
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which the sentiments of great religious writers are adapted 
by Mr. Bickersteth, we shall extract a passage, which he 
has quoted from the powerful and experimental pen of 
Richard Baxter. ‘It occurs in his admirable work, “ The 
Christian’s Converse with God.’’ The author indeed is ac- 
knowledged ; but the particular part of his writings, in which 
the passage occurs, is unnoticed. We think this omission, 
which is general with Mr. Bickersteth, to be lamented. A 
striking extract might often lead the reader to study the work 
whence it is taken, if he possessed it : and those divines from 
whom Mr. Bickersteth has largely drawn, could hardly be 
perused with seriousness and attention, and leave no blessing 
behind them. 


“IT have more and greater business to do with God in one day, 
than with all the world in all my life. My business with God is so 
great, that, if I had not a mediator to encourage and assist me to do 
my work, and procure my acceptance, the thoughts of it would over- 
whelm my soul. Therefore let man stand by! I have to do with the 
great and eternal God ; and with him I am to transact in this little 
time the business of my endless life. I am to seek of God through 
Christ the pardon of all my great and grievous sins; and, if I speed 
not, woe unto me, that ever I was born! I have some hopes of 
pardon, but intermixed with many perplexing fears. I have evidences 
of grace; but they are exceedingly blotted. 1 want assurances, that 
God is my reconciled Father, and that he will receive me to himself, 
when the world forsakes me. I have many languishing graces to be 
strengthened, and alas! what rooted inveterate, vexatious corrup- 
tions to be cured! Can I look into my heart, into such an unbe- 
lieving and earthly heart, into such a proud and peevish heart, into 
such a perplexing and trembling heart, and not discern, how great 
my business is with God? CanI survey my sins, feel my wants, and 
sink under my weaknesses, can I look forward, and see how near my 
time is to an end, can I think of the malice and diligence of Satan, 
the number, power, and policy of my enemies, the many dangerous 
snares and temptations, that are around me, and my own ignorance, 
and weakness, and unwatchfulness, and not know, that my greatest 
business is with God?” (Pp.108, 109.) Practical Works, Vol. III. 
Pp. 758, 759. 


The chapter on family worship is judicious and earnest. 
This duty is mournfully overlooked among professing Chris- 
tians ; and we fear that it is hardly sufficiently insisted on by 
the ministers of religion. If the priest of the family altar 
neglect his high and sacred duty, if he be not constant and 
and fervent in imploring the supply of family wants, the par- 
don of family sins, the removal of family judgments, or th 
continuance of family mercies, he cannot with reason expect 
that his house should be a sanctuary of religion, a resting 
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place for the ark of God. Nor can the authorized and 
commissioned servants of the temple look that a blessing 
from heaven should rest upon those habitations where the 
divine presence is never sought, the divine blessing never 
implored at the morning and evening sacrifice of an assembled 
household. 

We live in an age, when the increasing respect paid to the 
profession of religion may lead in many instances to the form 
of godliness among those who deny its power. <A kind of 
spurious sentimentality is thus sometimes encouraged, which 
tends to substitute devotional feelings, for devotional princi- 
ples. We could have wished for a more copious chapter on 
this very important subject, than our author has given us ; 
because we believe that the evil is alarmingly on the increase ; 
and because, though the whole bent of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
mind and purpose be to advance vital holiness, yet we think 
he has not sufficientiy labored this point. The entire de- 
votedness of his own mind, his own deep view of religion, 
as a practical influence and energy, and the very extensive 
compass of his sacred reading, would have supplied him, and 
others through him, with many truly valuable remarks upon 
a subject less considered than its awful importance demands. 
With respect to his directions to attain the spirit of prayer, 
in the thirteenth chapter, we say of them to our readers, 

‘‘ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 
They are sound, scriptural, plain, and practical. 

If there be any part of this valuable volume which we can- 
not regard with the same admiration as the rest, it is the 
15th chapter, containing forms of prayer. Singular as it may 
appear, that one, who is himself evidently gifted in no com- 
mon degree with the spirit of grace and supplication, should 
not possess a corresponding copiousness, and fervour of ex- 
pression, it is certainly true, so far at least as written prayer 
is concerned. There is a formality of style, and apparent 
want of spiritual energy, which makes any attempt to use 
them somewhat heavy and unsatisfactory. They furnish an 
instance, in addition to many which might be mentioned, that 
it is one thing to understand the laws and regulations of 
composition, and another to embody such rules in practice. 
They have the air (as Mr. Simeon has well observed in his 
pretace to Jenks’s Devotions,) of having been written, rather 
than prayed; and, however necessary it may have appeared 
in such a work to include one specimen of prayer, as_illus- 
trative of the manner into which the best writers haveagreed 
to divide the act of supplication, we are disposed to think, 
that the prayers of Mr. Bickersteth, considered as forms 
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actually to be used, whether for private or social devotion, 
might have been omitted without any material injury to the 
work. With this exception, we think it deserving of being 
read and studied, precept upon precept, and line upon line. 

The sacred ordinance of the Lord’s Supper has been con- 
sidered one of such deep and vital importance in every age 
of the church, that the treatises which have been written 
upon its nature, obligation, and advantages, almost exceed 
the power of recollection and enumeration. The most able, 
clear, consistent, and spiritual views of the holy communion, 
are certainly to be found among the writers of the church of 
England: and they who wish to see how far a subject can be 
illustrated by learning the most profound, eloquence the most 
captivating, and piety the most fervent, will find their wishes 
amply gratified by a perusal of Bishop Taylor’ s Worthy Com- 
municant, Bishop Reynolds’s Meditations on the Sacrament 
of our Lord’ s Last Supper, and many other works which might 
be mentioned of similar design and execution, by the mighty 
men of renown, who laid the foundations, or raised the 
fair superstructure of the English church. A still greater 
extent and variety of more familiar and practical writings 
upon the same subject is to be met with among us. Men 
of every rank, and every attainment, have united to 
elucidate the character, and enforce the demands of this 
blessed sacrament. Among writers of this more practical 
class, without the pale of the establishment, should be 
reckoned the learned, pious, and catholic Matthew Henry, 
whose excellent work, ‘The Communicant’s Companion,” 
ranks, in our judgment, notwithstanding its occasional 
quaintness, among the most satisfactory books which have 
been written upon that ordinance. Of course, such an 
opinion is subject to the qualification arising from the dif- 
ferent modes of celebration in our church, and among those 
who dissent from her ritual. A treatise therefore like that 
which Mr. Bickersteth has published, was perhaps still a 
desideratum to the members of the established church; and 
our best thanks are justly due to his care and judgment, in 
availing himself of the vast collection of materials which was 
left by former writers at his disposal. 

The ‘Treatise on the Lord’s Supper,” consists of two 
parts: the former containing, (if the expression may be al- 
lowed,) the credenda of the institution, arranged under thirteen 
distinct theads; the latter, containing the agenda, or a ma- 
nual for preparation, participation, and subsequent improve- 
ment of this gracious rite of our holy religion. 

We extract the following note from Mr. Bickersteth’s 
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account of the appointment of the Holy Communion, as 
illustrating his own very rational and judicious view of a 
subject, on which much learning and talent have been 
expended. 

** Several learned men have supposed that the Lord’s Supper was 
designed to be similar to the ancient feasts on sacrifices. Their gene- 
ral statement on this subject is as follows. The Jews at the peace- 
offering sacrifices (Levit. vii. 15—20.) as well as the passover, were 
accustomed to feast on the victim, that had been offered, as a sacrifice. 
(1 Sam. ix. 13.) The heathen nations also retained the practice of 
eating a part of the victim, which they sacrificed, (Exod. xxxiv. 15 ; 
Numb. xxv. 2; Ps.cvi. 8.) in order to participate of the propitiation 
supposed to be effected by the sacrifice. The custom of a feast upon 
a sacrifice was very general, and the idea was, that all who partook of 
the feast manifested an approval of the worship, and partook of the 
benefit of the sacrifice. Hence the apostles forbade Christians to eat of 
meats offered to idols (Acts xvi. 29.): and St. Paul shews the Corin- 
thians how utterly inconsistent it was, that they who went to the Lord’s 
table should yet go to the table of idolaters: ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cup of devils ; ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's 
table, and of the table of devils. Hence also St. John speaks strongly 
and repeatedly against those who eat of the sacrifices offered to idols. 
Rev.it. 14, 20.) Many think, that in the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, our Lord therefore availed himself of this ancient and general 
practice, in order by analogy to impress more forcibly upon the minds 
of his disciples the nature of his death as a sacrifice, the necessity of 
an interest in it, and the duty of professing before others our faith in 
his blood. For a further illustration of this view, the reader is referred 
to Cudworth, Waterland, Pelling, Warburton, Cleaver, Knox, A. Clarke, 
and others, who have written at large upon the point. 

‘¢ But the writer, after considering what has been written upon this 
subject, seriously hesitates in adopting this view, on these grounds. 
We do not eat of the victim itself. What we do is in remembrance 
of him who was the victim. The sacrifice for sin is the principal point 
commemorated, and the Jewish sacrifice for sin was not to be eaten. 
The notion does not necessarily flow either. from the apostle’s state- 
ment in the Epistle to the Corinthians, or from our Lord’s words in the 
appointment. For these reasons the writer cannot but think, that 
they, who make the Lord’s Supper a feast on a sacrifice, go farther than 
the Scriptures bear them out. They have have formed an ingenious 
analogy to the sentiments and rites of antiquity in many particulars ; 
but they do not appear to him to have satisfactorily proved that it was 
our Lord’s intention that this ordinance should be of a similar nature 
to the ancient feasts on asacrifice. (Pp. 4, 5.) 

The great question concerning the change of the sacra- 
mental elements and symbols into the body and blood of our 
Lord, insisted on by the Romanists, or the substantial presence 


of this body and blood, together with the substance of the 
bread and wine, as maintained by the Lutherans, is answered 
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in the simple, plain, and satisfactory manner, which inva- 
riably marks all the doctrinal or practical views and state- 
ments, which Mr. Bickersteth undertakes to lay before his 
readers. Like Paley, he has the happy talent of applying the 
labours of other men to his own purpose, and of bringing 
them under our observation in the most concise and con- 
spicuous manner. 

The atonement, made by the Son of God for human trans- 
gression, is the foundation of every hope, which our fallen and 
sentenced race is permitted to indulge. Faith in that atone- 
ment is the only medium by which its mercies are com- 
municated to man. Faith is the effectual grace to be 
exercised by the penitent transgressor who looks for an 
interest in the merits of the sacrifice which he commemorates 
at the table of the Lord. The second and third chapters 
therefore, which treat of these two great truths of religion, 
are of deep and vital importance.’ We cannot attach quite 
the same value to the fourth chapter, “ On the New Cove- 
nant;’’ although it has perhaps cost the author as much 
labour as any in the volume. But as faith in the Saviour 
includes within it the humble appeal of a spirit, convinced 
of sin, from the condemnation of the law, to the grace, mercy, 
and peace of the gospel, we think, that a short addition to 
the third chapter, “ On Faith in Christ’s Atonement,” would 
have answered Mr. Bickersteth’s purpose, and given the 
book an air less artificial, with an arrangement equally 
perspicuous. 

The arguments for frequent communion, and the objec- 
ticns made against communicating at all, are such as 
usually occur in treatises of the same kind. The con- 
cluding passage of chap. 7. is from the pen of Bishop 
Patrick, a writer now too much neglected ; but who, amidst 
much tediousness of style, and much prolixity of detail, has 
many thoughts conceived in the spirit of real religion, and 
expressed in the fervid language of truth and eloquence. 

‘* Let no man therefore plead this, or that, in excuse for his not 
coming to the Lord’s table; but resolve hereafter carefully to perform 
so necessary a duty. Let the sinner quit his state of sin and death, 
and so come and eat of the bread of life. Let the ignorant come into 
the school of Christ; and proceed till they come to the highest form, 


to the upper room, where this feast is celebrated. Let those that are 


at enmity with their neighbours also come; let them only first go and 
be reconciled to their brethren, and so let them offer their gift. Let 
those that have a multitude of worldly employments come; only let 
them leave them, as Abraham did his asses, at the bottom of the 
mount, and so let them ascend to heaven in their thoughts, and 
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converse with God. Let the weak come, that they may grow in 
strength ; and let the strong come that they may not grow weak. 
Let them who have fears come, that their hearts may be settled by the 
acts of a more lively faith; and let them come who have hopes, that 
they may rise to greater degrees of a humble confidence. Let those 
who have leisure accept of this invitation, because they have no excuse; 
and let those that have but little leisure entertain it also, that they 
may the more sanctify their business, and their employments. Let 
the sad and sorrowful approach, that their hearts may be filled with 
the joys of the Lord; and let those that rejoice in the Lord always 
approach, that their joy may be full.” (Pp. 79, 80.) 

The tenth and eleventh chapters, including a view of the 
benefits, connected with a due reception of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the happiness, which would follow the universal, and 
devout observance of it, are in point of fact so nearly iden- 
tified, that simplicity would have been probably more con- 
sulted had they been united under one head. An increase 
in virtue, and in all those graces which adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour, is invariably connected with an enlarge- 
ment of true happiness. The more fully a Christian’s mind 
is led to dwell with grateful recollection upon the astonishing 
transactions by which his redemption was consummated— 
the more animated his hope of an individual interest in its 
blessings—the more enlarged and vigorous his faith in the 
great atonement for transgression—the more profound his 
humility—the more endearing his Christian communion with 
fellow pilgrims on the way to heaven, the more surely 
will his heart be filled with that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, and which the world can neither give nor 
take away. Upon this principle therefore the benefits of 
spiritually receiving the Lord’s Supper, and the happiness of 
the universal and devout observance of it are too closely 
allied to have needed separation, because the aggregate of 
individual benefit will be the happiness of the whole church. 
With this limitation, we gladly award to Mr. Bickersteth the 
high praise of having put the question regarding the conse- 
quences of devout communion in a clear, moderate, and 
scriptural point of view, equally avoiding the hopelessly con- 
flicting theories of different writers upon this sacred ordi- 
nance. Of these, one party exalts the sacrament into an “ opus 
operatum ;"" and looks for the greatest reward from the hand 


of God for the very act of communicating, without due regard 
to the state of mind and heart, in which the receiver drew 
nigh the table of his crucified Lord. The other errs by 
lowering the high and spiritual purport of this blessed rite 
down to a merely commemorative ordinance, without re- 
garding its tendency “ to refresh our souls by the body and 
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blood of Christ, as our bodies are refreshed by the bread and 
wine.”” With neither of these parties does Mr. Bickersteth 
symbolize, but takes that middle path, which the declarations 
of the Bible, and the institutions of the Church of England 
plainly require. His answer to those, who complain, that 
they have frequently communicated without sensible advan- 
tage, is much to the purpose, and may be read with great 
improvement. 


‘“¢ What was the nature of the benefit which you expected? Per- 
haps you looked for a great deal of comfort and joy, when you went; 
and you returned, depressed, broken-hearted, and humbled. But is 
not that very spirit in which you returned a real benefit? (Isa. Ivii. 
15.) If you do not come away with a rejoicing heart, yet if you 
come away with a weeping eye, bless God for that Ny And 
though you found neither sorrow nor joy, but a distressing deadness, 
dulness, and coldness, during the whole service, yet perhaps subse- 
quently you manifested more of the peaceable fruits of righteousness ; 
possibly you enjoyed the next season of public worship more, or you 
felt new obligations to a life of circumspection and holiness ; and un- 
doubtedly these were real benefits. God is not confined to our 
notions of times and seasons, nor to our way of giving his blessings ; 
but, infinitein his wisdom and boundless in his love, he gives them as 
will best promote our highest good. But still you say, you are dis- 
tressed under the mortification of disappointed expectation. Were 
you not unwarrantably expecting a certain sort of spiritual luxury, 
the luxury of excited feelings? and need you wonder in this case that 
you find yourself, after receiving, dull and insensible? God deals 
thus with you in kindness, for your real good. But do you ask, 
What is now my duty? A time of darkness is the time for faith. 
Let such an one trust in the name of the Lord and stay upon his God: 
a time of disappointment is the time for resignation and submission to 
the will of God. But after all we would advise you not to judge of 
yourself merely by sensible feelings. The benefits are to be expected 
in a patient and persevering use of the appointed means; as in the 
case of prayer, and other means of grace for the good of the soul, or 
as in food, medicine, or other means of health to the body. But be 
assured, that if you return with one additional proof of obedience to 
the will of God, one pious resolution confirmed, one vicious propen- 
sity checked ; if humility be in any measure advanced, faith at all 
strengthened, love in any degree ax, Rieter or hope enlivened, or any 
Christian grace or temper increased, you have not received without 
benefit.” (Pp. 126, 127.) 


Among the many excellencies which the advanced, or the 
inquiring Christian will find in the first part of this treatise, 
none will be found more deserving his regard, than the plain 
and-practical remarks upon the due improvement of the 
Lord’s Supper which occupy the last chapter. They are 
conceived in a spirit of sincere and genuine piety. The 
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writer evidently appeals to all his readers, and cries,—‘ Ex- 
perto credite!”’ This part of the work is also expressed with 
a captivating and yet powerful simplicity, well becoming its 
character, and well suited to impress it upon the mind, — 

The chapter on self-examination goes deeply into the subject, 
and is conducted in the spirit of those elder divines who entered 
into every winding, threaded every maze, and untavelled 
every labyrinth of the heart of man. They knew it to be de- 
ceitful above all things; and they were resolved to strip it 
of all its disguise, and to expose it to the eye of the inquirer 
us nearly as possible such as it appears before him ‘ unto 
whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid.”’, Our author acts in the same manner. 
We fear however that the process will be found somewhat 
prolix, and in danger of being altogether neglected, partially 
performed, or hurried over in a temper of unreflecting for-- 
mality. Each of the heads, proposed to the self-examining 
Christian, requires much consideration ; for who can under- 
stand his errors? And it will be difficult to sustain the tone 
of a faithful inquisition through many of these hints for 
communion with the heart, if they be used at the same 
time. They may, and they should be, frequently brought 
before the mind; not however, as absolute rules for the 
manner of conducting that duty, which they are intended 
to promote, but as hints by which to regulate the perform- 
ance of it, leaving the outline to be filled up by individual 
experience. 

We select the following meditation, as characteristic of our 
author’s manner, and expressive of those feelings with which 
a Christian’s mind should be impressed, before, during, and 
after the solemn and privileged moments in which he is com- 
memorating the passion of his Redeemer, applying the 
mercies of the atonement to his heart by acts of faith, and 
dwelling on them with the fervour of grateful love. The 
meditation quoted is preparatory to receiving. 

** Psalm xxxi. 19. Oh how great is thy goodness! The love of 
God has indeed abounded towards me in innumerable ways, both in 
temporal comforts and spiritual privileges. But especially am I in- 
debted to his long-suffering and long-sparing mercy, that I have not 
been cut off in the midst of my sins. The fountain opened for sin and 
for uncleanness is yet flowing, yet accesssible, and that for me; the 
head of life is yet tendered to me; the means of grace, and the hope 
of glory, are yet continued. There is still a way of access to the 
throne of grace, and the sure mercies of Christ may yet be obtained. 
Through the same goodness I have yet another opportunity of ap- 
proaching his mercy-seat, and seeking an interest in his redemption. 
Others have been called to the eternal world to render in their solemn 
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account, and I have been spared a little longer to recover my strength. 
1 will go then, and cast myself under the wings of the sun of Righte- 
ousness. [| will take refuge in his name, and now seek his salvation.” 
(Pp. 215, 216.) 

The last chapter contains a selection of metrical Psalms 
and Hymns, requiring no particular notice. They are 
indeed well calculated to excite devout thoughts in the 
mind ; but unlikely to be introduced as parts of the public 
administration of the sacred ordinance to which they refer. 

The value of the Treatise on the Lord’s Supper will in 
some degree depend upon the mode in which it is used. As 
a manual for Christians in the act of communicating, it is 
certainly too long, and too diffuse. The latter part indeed is 
almost, if not altogether, exclusively applicable to that 
occasion. We should be happy to see it disjoined from the 
rest; and, with the omission of the hymns, put into the 
hands of Christians, as an useful guide to devotion in those 
endeared moments, when they fulfil the bidding of their Lord, 
This do in remembrance of me. As an introduction however 
to an accurate knowledge of the duty and privilege which 
the Eucharist involves, its value will be readily acknowledged 
by all who can appreciate the character and demands of true 
religion. Indeed we know few books which may be more 
satisfactorily or more usefully put into the hands of a sincere 
inquirer into the nature of this blessed rite, who has begun 
to ask, “‘ What must I do to be saved ?”’ 

Mr. Bickersteth’s style is simple and unadorned, often to 
a degree of carelessness and want of precision which might 
easily be avoided. Perspicuity and feebleness are not neces- 
sarily allied, although in religious writings they are frequently 
mistaken for each other; and certainly our author, with the 
best possible intentions, has not escaped the error. With 
this, and other qualifying remarks which we have already 
made, the two volumes, now considered, merit a place upon 
that shelf, where the Christian, in imitation of the venerable 
Cecil, places his tried and favorite authors. The treatises on 
prayer, and on the Lord’s Supper, well deserve the honour of 
such an appropriation ; because they tend materially to assist 
every devout mind in its due preparation for attendance upon 
that sacred mystery, “in which, (to use the words of a master 
in Israel) whosoever is employed, is, where God loves to be, 
and where Christ is to be found; in the employments in 
which God delights, in the ministries of his own choice, in 
the work of the Gospel, and the methods of grace, in the 
ceconomy of heaven, and the dispensations of eternal happi- 
ness,” (Taylor’s Worthy Communicant,p. 4.) 
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Arv. VIIL.—l1. Songs of Zion ; being Imitations of Psalms ; By 
James Montgomery. London, Longman and Co. 1822. 
12mo. Pp. viii. and 153. 

2. The Book of Psalms in an English Metrical Version, founded 
on the basis of the authorized Bible Translation, and com- 
pared with the Original Hebrew, with Notes Critical and 
Illustrative ; By the Right Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. M.R. 
1.A. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. Oxford, Parker. 
London, Rivington. 1824. 8vo. Pp. xxii. and 506. 


Ir is strange to observe how far short of their own powers 
some of our best poets have fallen, when they have applied 
them to the translation or imitation of the psalms. Milton's 
failure in this department is the most remarkable of all. Who 
could have supposed, that the author of Paradise Lost, or even 
of Comus, would have left us such lines as these ? 


* The wicked shall not stand 
In judgment, or abide their trial then, 
Nor sinners in th’ assembly of just men : 
For the Lord knows th’ upright way of the just ; 
Aud the way of bad men to ruin must.” Ps. i. 


*Reckon’d I am with them, that pass 
Down to the dismal pit. 

1 am a man, but weak, alas ! 
And for that name unfit. 


From life discharg’d and parted quite, 
Among the dead to sleep, 

And like the slain in bloody fight, 
That in the grave lie deep. 


Thou dost my friends from me estrange, 
And mak’st me odious, 
Me to them odious ; for they change, 
And I here pent up thus.” Ps, Ixxxviii. 
It is no wonder then, that Bacon, to whom with all his 
wonderful powers few would venture to give 
Nominis hujus honorem, 


should have left the following specimens of his less practised 
muse. 


“*This earth, as with a veil, once cover’d was. 
The waters overflowed all the mass. 

But upon his rebuke away they fled ; 

And then the hills began to shew their head. 
The higher grounds, where waters cannot rise, 
By rain and dews are water’d from the skies, 
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Causing the earth put forth the grass for beasts, 

And garden-herbs, serv’d at the greatest feasts, 

And bread, that is all viands’ firmament, 

And gives a firm and solid nourishment, 

And wine, man’s spirits for to recreate, 

And oil, his face for to exhilarate.”’ Ps. civ. 

The author of the World before the Flood appears to us 
under circumstances of similar, though certainly not equal 
disadvantage, in the songs of Zion. We meet with little in 
this volume to remind us of the lyre of Jubal, which has 

pow’r to bind 

In chains of harmony the mightiest mind ; 

While Contemplation on seraphic wings 

Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 

And yet why is this ? There are in the book of psalms pas- 
sages of deep pathos and overpowering sublimity, which even 
in a prose-translation produce a powerful impression, when- 
ever they are regarded apart from the palling effect of conti- 
nual repetition, or unimpressive delivery. What indeed can 
exceed the magnificence of that image—* Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands. They shall perish. But 
thou shalt endure. They all shall wax old, as doth a garment ; 
and, as a vesture, shalt thou change them; and they shall be 
changed. But thou art the same; and thy years shall not 
fail’’—? Yet we know of no metrical version, which gives this 
passage with equal force. 

The key to this anomaly is probably furnished by bishops 
Lowth and Jebb, who in their masterly disquisitions on the 
poetry of Scripture, shew that its harmony is a harmony of 
structure, not of metre ; and may therefore often be preserved 
entire ina literal rendering, when the shackles of verse-would 
destroy its beauty, by discomposing its order. Of this pro- 
bably few of our translators have been aware; and theretore 
Brady and Tate, who were as little aware of it as any of them, 
have in some instances, by merely being literal, and (we may 
even say) prosaic, stumbled upon a more happy expression of 
the original sentiment than their more able, though less for- 
tunate rivals. 

The contrast in some of the passages we shall adduce can 
hardly be so explained. Thus Mr. Montgomery renders the 
first verse of the eighth psalm in the manner following— 

‘‘O Lord, our King, how excellent 
Thy name on earth is known! 
Thy glory in the firmament 
How wonderfully shewn !” (P. 7.) 
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This (it must be admitted) is bald, and, even when compared 
with Tate and Brady’s version of the same passage, deficient 
in dignity. 
“O thou, to whom all creatures bow, 
Within this earthly frame, 
Thro’ all the world how great art thou ! 
How glorious is thy name !” ; 
The twenty-third psalm throughout may be cited, as a far- 
ther confirmation of the same fact. 
“The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall | know ; 
I feed in green pastures, safe-folded I rest ; 
He leadeth my soul, where the still waters flow, 
Restores me, when wand’ring, redeems, when oppress’d. 
Thro’ the valley and shadow of death tho’ [ stray, 
Since Thou art my guardian, no evil [ fear; 
Thy rod shall defend me, thy staff be my stay, 
No harm can befal, with my Comforter near. 
In the midst of affliction my table is spread ; 
With blessings unmeasur’d my cup runneth o'er: 
With perfume and oil Thou anointest my head. 
Oh, what shall I ask of thy Providence more ? 
Let goodness and mercy, my bountiful God, 
Still follow my steps, till [ meet Thee above ! 
I seek, by the path which my forefathers trod 
Thro’ the land of their sojourn, thy kingdom of love.” 
(Pp. 15, 16.) 
The choice of the metre perhaps is here unfortunate, and 
may heighten the contrast. We will only quote the two first 
and the last stanza of Brady and Tate’s translation, though 


we think, that in every part it represents with greater force 
and life the devout spirit of the writer. 


«The Lord himself, the mighty Lord, 
Vouchsafes to be my guide, 

The shepherd, by whose constant care, 
My wants are all supply’d. 

In tender grass he makes me feed, 
And gently there repose, 


Then leads me to cool shades, and where 
Refreshing water flows. 


Since God does thus his wondrous love 
Thro’ all my life extend, 

That life to him I will devote, 
And in his temple spend.” 


But Tate and Brady can seldom be seen to much more 


advantage than in comparison with the following introduction 
to the forty-second psalm. 
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‘“* As the hart, with eager looks, 

Panteth for the water-brooks, 

So my soul, athirst for Thee, 

Pants the living God to see; 

When, oh when, with filial fear, 

Lord, shall I to Thee draw near ?” (P. 32.) 


How vastly more expressive are the well-known words 
we subjoin ! 
‘As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
When heated in the chace, 
So longs my soul, O God, for thee, 
And thy refreshing grace. 


For thee, my God, the living God, 
My thirsty soul doth pine. 
Oh, when shall I behold thy face, 
Thou Majesty divine ! 
But in some parts of the fifty-first psalm, even Sternhold 


and Hopkins may appear entitled to a preference, by the side 
of Mr. Montgomery. 


‘O Lord, consider my distress, 

And now with speed some pity take ! 
My sins forgive, my faults redress, 

Good Lord, for thy great mercy’s sake ! 


Make new my heart within my breast, 
And frame it to thy holy will, 

And let thy spirit in me rest, 
Which may my soul with comfort fill !’ 


Such are the lines of Sternhold and Hopkins, grave at least, 


and solemn as well as simple, if not poetical. Now let us 
hear Mr. Montgomery. 


‘‘ Have mercy on me, O my God ! 
In loving-kindness hear my prayer! 
Withdraw the terror of thy rod! 
Lord, in thy tender mercy spare ! 


Offences rise where’er I look ; 
But I confess their guilt to Thee. 
Blot my transgressions from thy book ! 
Cleanse me from mine iniquity ! 


A perfect heart in me create, 
Renew my soul in innocence ; 
Cast not the suppliant from thy gate, 
Nor take thine Holy Spirit hence. 
Thy consolations, as of old, 
Now to my troubled mind restore ! 
By thy free Spirit’s might uphold 
And guide my steps, to fall no more !” (Pp. 48, 49.) 
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But the following examples, taken from the hundred-and- 
thirty-ninth psalm, will perhaps set this unexpected inferior- 
ity inastronger light. The first four lines of the following 
passage are superior to all that follow. 

“‘ How from thy presence should I go, 
Or whither from thy Spirit flee, 
Since all above, around, below, 
Exist in thine immensity ? 
If up to heav’n I take my way, 
I meet Thee in eternal day. 
If in the grave I make my bed 
With worms and dust, lo, Thou art there ; 
If, on the wings of morning sped, 
Beyond the ocean I repair, 
I feel thine all-controlling will, 
And Thy right-hand upholds me still. 
‘Let darkness hide me,’ if I say, 
Darkness can no concealment be ; 
Night, on thy rising, shines like day, 
Darkness and light are one with Thee.” (P. 140.) 


Compare with this, the grandeur of that really splendid 
description, which also well preserves the parallelism of 
the Hebrew ! 

‘If up to Heav’n | take my flight, 

"Tis there thou dwell’st, enthron’d in light ; 
Or dive to Hell’s infernal plains, 

"Tis there almighty vengeance reigns. 
If | the morning’s wings could gain, 
And fly beyond the western main, 

Thy swifter hand would first arrive, 
And there arrest thy fugitive ; 

Or should I try to shun thy sight 
Beneath the sable wings of night, 

One glance from thee, one piercing ray 
Would kindle darkness into day.’ 


There are no doubt (we are well aware,) numerous, or 
rather innumerable passages in Tate and Brady, in which a 
similar comparison would produce an opposite result. But 
still is it not surprising, that Mr. Montgomery should publish 
a selection, which in many places sinks below the level of 
the translations in ordinary use, and in none reminds us of 
the majesty of the original ? 

We are persuaded, that Mr. Montgomery is well able to 
do justice to such a work. But he must first study the pe 
culiar genius of the authors he translates: and for this pur- 
pose we recommend him to peruse with close attention the 
two works, to which we have already adverted, namely, 
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Lowth’s Hebrew Lectures, and Jebb’s Sacred Literature : 
after which, if he sit down to the task with a due concep- 
tion of its difficulty and its dignity, we have no doubt he will 
produce a version, very different from that before us. At 
present, judging from his performance, we should presume 
him to have regarded the occupation as a child’s task, for 
which little effort was necessary, though the degree of labour 
which he conceived to be requisite, he professes to have be- 
stowed upon it. Hence he declares very candidly, 

*‘ that whatever symptoms of feebleness or bad taste may be betrayed 
in the execution of these pieces, he offers not to the public the pre- 
mature fruits of idleness or haste. So far as he recollects, he has 
endeavored to do his best, and, in doing so, he has never hesitated 


to sacrifice ambitious ornament to simplicity, clearness, and force of 
thought and expression.” (P. iv.) 


If however, as we believe to be the case, he really formed 
an inadequate conception of the difficulty of his undertaking, 
we need not wonder, though, while he has succeeded in 
avoiding ambitious ornament, he is still found to be deficient 
in force of thought and expression ; for, as Cowper has justly 
remarked, fine writing requires not only fine parts, but the 
very best of those parts. Had he borne duly in mind, that 
he was engaged with the holiest thoughts of some of the ho- 
liest of men, when writing under the highest inspiration upon 
the noblest subjects, we cannot bring ourselves to doubt, 
that his tongue would not only have been the pen of a ready 
writer, but have uttered tones, in some degree suited to the 
celestial original. 

Something of this kind is indeed wanted. We have not 
yet a metrical translation of the sacred psalms, worthy of the 
name, faithful, yet free, solemn, yet natural, and such as 
only poets can write. We invite Mr. Montgomery to the 
undertaking. 


That the preceding remarks are in some degree applicable 
also to the more elaborate work of the right reverend bishop 
of Down and Connor, which we next proceed to notice, 
although his lordship (we need not say) is well read in the 
true principles of Hebrew poetry, we can in no way more 
strikingly, or, as we conceive, more fairly evince, than by 
quoting from it all the passages in his version, corresponding 
to those already produced from others, and then leaving the 
reader to judge, which of the several specimens are the more 
faithful, spirited, and successful. The reader will perhaps 
agree with us, that the first of the extracts we are about to 
produce is the happiest. 
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PSALM VIII. 1. 


“How great, Jehovah, sov’reign Lord, 

Thy name, thro’ all thy works ador’d, 

Thou, who hast set thy glory high 

Above the vastness of the shy!” (P. 19.) 


PSALM XXIII. 


“« My Shepherd is the Lord most high; 
His care shall all my wants supply; 
Lay me in pastures green to feed, 
And to the tranquil streamlet lead. 


He shall my erring soul reclaim, 

In honour of his holy name, 

And teach me, when my steps would stray, 
To keep the straight and even way. 


Tho’ through the gloomy vale I tread 
Of death, no evil shall I dread: 

For Thou art ever at my side, 

Thy staff to guard, thy rod to guide. 
My plenteous board shalt Thou dispose 
In sight of my reluctant foes: 

With oil shalt Thou anoint my brow, 
And make my brimmed cup o’erflow. 


Abundant goodness, deathless love, 
Shall on my steps attendant move: 
Nor length of days my fix’d abode 
Shall sever from the house of God.” (Pp. 75—77.) 


PSALM XLII. 1, 2. 


‘‘ As pants the hart, my God, to lave, 
O’erhunted, in the cooling wave, 
So pants my soul for Thee. 
For God she thirsts, the living God. 
When shall I reach my God’s abode, 
Oh, when‘his presence see!” (P. 142.) 
PSALM LI. 1—4. and 10—12. 
‘*On me, O God, thy mercy shew! 
Oh, let thy loving-kindness flow! 
Let flow the fulness of thy grace, 
And my transgression’s guilt efface ! 
Oh, cleanse the stain, that lurks within ! 
Oh, wash me from my secret sin! 
For low in dust my crimes I own, 


_ My guilt is felt, my sin is known. 


My heart with purity endue, 

My soul’s exhausted strength renew; 
Deny me not thy face to see; 

Bid not thy Holy Spirit flee ; 
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With thine own health my heart delight; 

And guide and guard me with thy might.” (Pp. 169, 171.) 
PSALM CXXXIX. 7—12. 

‘“‘ How, Lord, shall I escape from Thee, 

Or whither from thy Spirit flee ? 

Say, shall I mount the heights of air? 

In vain: for Thou, O Lord, art there. 

Say, shall I pierce th’ abyss below ? 

In vain: for there, great God, art Thou. 

If on the wings of morn I haste, 

And dwell beyond the ocean-waste ; 

Yet there within thy grasp I stand, 

Yet there I feel thy guiding hand. 

Darkness, I said, shall be my shroud : 

And straight dispers’d the ambient cloud, 

And brightness through the shadows shone: 

Yea, darkness, Lord, with Thee is none, 

But night is clear as day. Thy sight, 

All-piercing, knows nor gloom nor light.” (Pp. 445,446.) 


It is not indeed surprising, that in comparison with the 
best passages of an old translation any new attempt should 
be felt to fail. The surprising fact is, that the passages we 
have cited from these newer productions should be fair spe- 
cimens of their general merit, and that the execution should 
seldom rise above the standard of these examples, and by 
necessary consequence, if our readers’ judgment upon the 
compared extracts coincide with our own, that they should 
fall for the most part below the rate of the happiest passages 
in translations, not held in very general esteem. 

It will be no discredit to the bishop’s work to say, that itis 
seen to most advantage, not as a specimen of verse, but as an 
exposition of scripture. Many valuable hints may be col- 
lected by a diligent reader of the psalms, from the critical and 
illustrative notes of his volume ; and, though we by no means 
think, that the whole beauty of the original has been ex- 


hibited either in the poetry or in the prose, and although no 


great originality is either to be expected or desired in such a 
compilation, we are more disposed to thank the bishop for 
what he has done, than to complain of any thing that he may 
have omitted. We shall always indeed rejoice to see our 
prelates so occupied, and are persuaded, that they can never 
appear with more true dignity, than when engaged in even 
the humblest endeavour to elucidate that holy volume, which 
is the sole basis of their own sacred character and profession. 
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Arr. VIIL.—1. 4 Narrative of the Establishment and Progress 
of the Mission to Ceylon and India, founded by the late Rev. 
Thomas Coke, LL. D. under the direction of the Wesleyan- 
Methodist Conference, including notices of various re- 
ligious sects at that presidency and on the continent of 
India, with an introductory sketch of the natural, civil, 
and religious history of the island of Ceylon, by W. M. 
Harvard, one of the Missionaries who accompanied Dr. 
Coke. London: Blanshard, Westley. 1823. 8vo. Pp. xxii. 
and 404. 


2. An Account of the American Baptist Mission to the Burman 
Empire, in a Series of Letters, addressed to a gentleman 


in London, by Ann H. Judson. London: Butterworth’s. 
1823. 8vo. Pp. xiii. and 326. 


Tue experience of eighteen centuries concurs with pro- 
phecy in assuring us, that the kingdom of God is not destined 
to attain perfection through a series of peaceful triumphs, 
but has to win its arduous way through discouragement, op- 
position, and conflict. Indeed nothing less than omnipotence 
could give solidity and wide extension to a religion, which 
boldly makes head against the propensities of man’s corrupt 
nature ; and, while it disallows any other means of gaining 
ground than argument and persuasion, demands an unfeigned 
and unlimited submission to its doctrines and constitutions. 
Hence the armies of Baal have often been deemed too strong 
for the servants of Jehovah, till the Mighty One bowed the 
heavens, and came down to disperse the darkness which was 
under his feet, by an extraordinary effusion of spiritual light 
and power. 

In estimating indeed the little progress which has been 
made by the efforts of societies and of individuals, towards 
the evangelization of the world, the want of competent talent 
and preparation in the missionaries themselves, will go some 
way towards explaining their miscarriages ; especially when we 
take into the account, that the Societies at home, by which their 
enterprises were directed and supported, were long straitened 
by penury; and did not always compensate the deficiency of 
pecuniary means, by largeness of thought or knowledge, or by 
sound discretion; and when to this we add the diminutive 
scale upon which the best missionary efforts have been con- 
ducted, and compare the scanty numbers of Christian laborers 
with the magnitude of the work to be accomplished, it seems 
more consistent with humility and truth to attribute the par- 
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tial failure to our own deficiency and neglect, than to look for 
a solution of it in the hidden decrees and mysterious purposes 
of God. When the Israelites failed to possess themselves of 
all the land of Canaan, their exclusion from a portion of their 
inheritance is ascribed in Scripture, not to any slowness on 
God’s part to march before them, but to their own want of 
faith in following the invisible guide. Still, it is only by refer- 
ence to the divine supremacy, and to the mysterious adminis- 
tration of a wisdom which sets human calculations at defiance, 
that any satisfactory explanation can be given of the success 
which has in some cases burst upon the missionary laborer, 
after a series of Christian efforts, and with little or no dawn 
to introduce the sunshine. Like the apostles of old, he has 
been casting his net, throughout a long and wearisome night, 
without any return; and, when on the point of giving over, a 
last despairing experiment has been rewarded with a super- 
natural draught, under circumstances indeed so unhopeful, 
that whoever cannot recognise in the event an Almighty fin- 
ger, must yield the palm of sagacity or candour to the magi- 
cians of Pharaoh. Non hec sine Numine. 

On the other hand, when we lament the apparent want of 
success, attending the self-denying efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries, it becomes us to remember, that we are very incom- 
petent judges of what God is doing behind the cloud, with 
which his throne is encompassed. An immense activity often 
lurks under the semblance of repose ; and movements in the 
kingdoms of providence and grace, as well as in the provinces 
of nature, are constantly going forward, the results of which, 
when they break upon us, are not the less vast and amazing, 
for having eluded observation, before they were matured. The 
man who, after surveying the continent of Asia, shall pro- 
nounce that little or nothing has been effected towards its 
subjugation to the gospel, because the individuals who have 
as yet given in their allegiance to the Saviour are few, may in 
the end be proved to have been hasty in forming his opinions. 
On this point indeed, the conclusions of the judgment are too 
often infected by the pravity of the heart ; and the obduracy 
of the heathen is bewailed as incurable by men, who are not 
cordially desirous of seeing it removed. As vehement desire 
keeps alive hope and exertion, so, on the other hand, are they 
blighted and withered by cowardice and indifference. 

For our own parts we can discern, in the vast range of 
missionary operations, to which the pious zeal of various sects 
of Christians has lately given birth, many auspicious begin- 
nings, many pledges of future success. Almighty God has 
declared himself in favour of these endeavours to disseminate 
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the faith of Jesus Christ, not only by a more than ordinary 
effusion of his spirit upon the natives of sundry places, in 
Western Africa, in some of the islands of the Pacific, and in 
several Wesleian and Moravian settlements elsewhere, but 
also by imparting to the conductors and ministers of their 
truly evangelical enterprises, a spirit of wisdom and cordial 
co-operation, of which earlier times atford but few examples. 
When the object is not so much to convert infidels to the 
simple knowledge of the Saviour, as to obtain adherents to a 
certain style and description of Christianity, the blessing of 
heaven can hardly be expected. Moreover the moral and 
even physical impediments to a successful publication of the 
gospel, created by this narrowness and bigotry, will multiply 
at every step. The keen sectarian will find, that, by insu- 
lating himself amidst the fences, which divide his particular 
community from the rest of the Christian church, he cuts the 
sinews of his own strength, besides paralysing the exertions 
of others. It is indeed of the last importance to the success 
of missions, that no suspicion should be engendered in the 
minds of the heathen, that the Baptist creed is at variance 
with the Independent or the Episcopalian. All missionaries, 
however discriminated in Christendom, should be votaries of 
neither Paul, nor Apollos, in the field of their labours, but of 
Christ alone: and while retaining, so far as conscience may 
prescribe, their own peculiarities of discipline, they should 
carefully avoid displaying them as badges of distinction ; and 
should rather cover them with so thick a veil of reciprocal 
love and good offices, as may prevent their becoming a stum- 
bling-block and snare to Asiatic and African neophytes. 

We ought, perhaps, to apologize for having so long detain- 
ed our readers from the interesting works, which this article 
is designed to introduce to their notice. Those, however, 
who may be induced by our recemmendation of the ‘ Nar- 
rative of the Mission to Ceylon,” to peruse that useful and 
agreeable publication, will immediately perceive what it was 
that gave birth to our preliminary discussion. They will 
perceive that the mission just alluded to was conducted with 
a chastised zeal, and a “ meekness of wisdom,” which con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the success which it obtained. 
In the deference paid by the Methodist ministers to the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities of the island, we recognise that 
humility and discretion, which are prime qualifications for 
usefulness in the sphere of missionary labour: nor can any 
thing redound more to the honour of the Governor, the 
Chiet Justice, and. the Archdeacon, than the prompt and 
Christian kindness with which they invariably met these self- 
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devoted preachers of the gospel, directed or seconded their 
ministerial undertakings, and forwarded the great objects to 
which a missionary life is consecrated. 

The work before us is from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Harvard, 
one of the gentlemen, whose offer to forsake country and 
kindred for the noble purpose of evangelizing the Ceylonese 
was accepted by the Methodist conference. Consequently, 
his account of the moral condition of that people, and of the 
measures taken heretofore, and now in progress, for their 
moral and religious improvement, is drawn from genuine 
sources ; and it will surely commend itself to general credit 
by the air of good sense and integrity which pervades it. His 
narrative of the adventures and proceedings of the little band 
which sought in Ceylon a better glory than that of princes 
and warriors, is preceded by some cursory historical details, 
and by some valuable notices of its animal, vegetable, and 
mineral productions; to furnish which he has avowedly le- 
vied contributions on Knox and Cordiner, and Percival and 
Davy. These are followed by a statement, which we have 
every reason to believe correct, of the low ebb to which 
Christianity had fallen in the island, and of the progress, 
which a frightful superstition was making. It seems pro- 
bable that Christianity, adulterated however with the Nes- 
torian leaven, was introduced from Persia, or from the Malabar 
coast, about the fifth or sixth century. Possibly it. might 
claim an earlier origin ; but the first mention of its existence 
is made by Cosmas Indicopleustes, who, in the sixth century, 
found Christian churches established in Ceylon. However, it 
appears to have been but a sickly plant, which never took 
kindly to the soil, but withered away and perished so com- 
pletely, that, when the Portuguese obtained a footing in. the 
island, in the sixteenth century, no traces remained of Chris- 


tianity having ever vegetated within its circuit. 


The Portuguese were not remiss in introducing the Roman 
Catholic faith into those maritime provinces of which they 
obtained possession ; and some zealous priests penetrated into 
the interior of the island, and planted the cross in the Kan- 
dian metropolis. To the flexible temper of the natives must 
be attributed the rapid diffusion of nominal Christianity among 
them; since the facility with which they adopted the creed of 
their new masters, as soon as the Dutch had dispossessed the 
Portuguese, demonstrates that the gospel had never been 
rationally and cordially embraced. Yet it is an interesting 
fact, that, two centuries after Portugal had lost all property 
in Ceylon, 

“two small colonies of Roman Catholic Christians, the fruit of the 
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Portuguese mission, were discovered embosomed in the Kandian jun- 
gles.” (P. lxiv.) 

Nothing was more natural than that the Ceylonese, after a 
century’s experience of European ambition and cupidity, 
should beexceedingly jealous of the Dutch colonists and watch- 

ful against their encroachments. Nevertheless, the residents 
on the coast, who had previously been received into the Ro- 
mish communion, appear to have unanimously and without 
hesitation transferred their allegiance to the Reformed Church, 
with an alacrity of submission more expressive of political 
wisdom than of religious sincerity. A sample of the religion, 
to which their proselytes attained, is furnished in the follow- 
ing anecdotes. 

“The author once inquired of a Singhalese man, who had been 
educated in what they term the Dutch time, ‘ Are you a Christian ?’ 
Confounding the term Christian with Roman Catholic, he replied in 
the negative, with a strong expression of disdain. ‘ Of what religion 
are you?’ His answer was, ‘ Reppremmado,’ or, ‘ Of the Reformed 
Church!’ Dr. Buchanan in his ‘ Christian Researches’ relates, that, 
while at Ceylon, he inquired of a boatman, what religion he professed. 
He replied that he was of the Government religion.” (P. lxv.) 

We have pleasure in recording, that a copy of the New 
Testament, translated by a Roman Catholic priest into the 
vernacular tongue, was found among the small remnant of 
Christians, which had survived the extinction of the Portuguese 

interest in the island, after it fell to the British empire. At- 
tempts had also been made by the Dutch Government to 
christianize the natives by the same powerful engine; and 
versions of several books of the Holy Scriptures had been 
gratuitously dispersed. ‘The Dutch appear, however, to have 
been satisfied with external conformity, and to have required 
of their new subjects no other qualification for Church-mem- 
bership, than subscription to the Helvetic confession, and a 
knowledge of the Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and 
a few short prayers. With such scanty demands on the part 
of the teachers, and so much ductility and obsequiousness as 
characterized the Singhalese learners, it would be a prepos- 
terous candour to suppose that the Protestant Church of 
Ceylon could boast many real converts. 

It would, however, be disingenuous to conceal that the 
Dutch exerted themselves, with a praiseworthy diligence, to 
promote the moral improvement of this degraded people, and 
left behind them a model of mechanical arrangement, on which 
succeeding laborers have found it difficult to improve. 
Schoolmasters were appointed in convenient districts; a 
certain number of these districts was placed under the super- 
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intendence of higher officers, called Catechist-masters } ‘and 
these officers, in their turn, were subordinate to the 

nents, who were a sort of unordained preachers, in whom 
certain ecclesiastical functions were vested. The Dutch, it 
appenrs, enforced the attendance of children at the schools, 
and of the adult population, as well as the infantine, at places 
of public worship. In the present day, of which the cha- 
racteristic vice is impatience of control, it will hardly be al- 
lowed, that the fault of employing forcible measures was re- 
deemed by the worthiness of the end proposed: and we are 
not disposed to maintain, that the evils, inseparable from such 
a compulsory system, are compensated by its greater imme- 
diate efficacy. Yet, believing, as we do, that 

“there is a blessing even in the form of Christianity, which it is only 
necessary to behold in a heathen country, in order favorably to appre- 
ciate,” (P. Ixvii.) 

we have no hesitation in asserting, that the pious endea- 
vours of the Dutch to make the Ceylonese partakers of the 
benefits of revealed religion, entitle them to the esteem of 
all true philanthropists, although, in the effervescence of their 
charity, they may sometimes have forgotten, that to force a 
benefit on persons, who do not value it, is in some sense to 
inflict an injury. 

We cannot reflect without shame and sorrow, that the first 
effect of the transfer of Ceylon from Dutch to English domi- 
nation was in the last degree prejudicial to the religious in- 
terests of the inhabitants. 

‘“‘ The new government was, for a considerable time, too much en- 
gaged in political and civil arrangements, to attend to the moral and 
religious destitution of the natives. The effects were wena TP In 
the time of the Dutch government, the different places of worship, dedi- 
cated to Budhu and other deities of Singhalese superstition, were 
between three and four hundred; and during the first ten years of 
Ceylonese subjection to the British Crown, the number of such places 
a aie worship had increased to ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED.’” 
(P. Ixix.) 

The religion of the Ceylonese, as is well known, is mostly 
Budhuism, a superstition less bloody and degrading indeed 
than that of the Hindoos, but hardly less ruinous to its vota- 
ries, inasmuch as it is a system of atheistical fatalism, and 


teaches that annihilation is the euthanasia of intelligent 


beings. 

Nor yet is this the most galling of those chains, with which 
the miserable victims of Singhalese paganism are loaded. 
There is an abject and noxious superstition, termed Kappooism, 
which consists in the adoration of evil spirits, whom it is 
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thought impossible to propitiate without a multiplicity of ex- 
pensive oblations and abominable rites. To the Kappooas, 
or ministers of this infernal worship, the deluded devotees are 
in wretched thraldom, the intercession of the priests being 
thought indispensable to protect the laity from those fell de- 
mons, whom a trembling fanaticism invests with all the attri- 
butes of malignant power. 

It appears from Mr. Harvard’s history, that a mission to 
Asia had been a favorite scheme with Mr. Wesley, who im- 
parted much of his zeal on the subject to the Rev. Dr. Coke, 
to whom, on the decease of the venerable patriarch, there de- 
volved some portion of his authority and influence. Dr. Coke 
never lost sight of this object, although many years elapsed, 
before the main impediments to the enterprise were cleared 
away. Dr. Coke himself, whose evangelical ardour had not 
waned with his youth and strength, guaranteed the sum re- 
quisite for the outfit of the mission, and obtained, or rather 
extorted, the consent of the Methodist conference, to his 
proposal for conducting to Ceylon a chosen troop of men 
like-minded with himself. This island was preferred to any 
part of continental India, partly on account of the counte- 
nance given to Missionary exertions by Sir Alexander John- 
stone, the Chief Justice, and partly, because the scheme of 
government in places under the jurisdiction of the British 
crown is more liberal and Christian than what prevails in 
the territories of the East India Company. We trust, indeed, 
that the policy of those princely merchants is undergoing a 
salutary change. But the niggard hand with which they 
doled out instruction to the vassal Peninsula, and the repug- 
nance they testified to any measures being taken for elevat- 
ing it in the scale of rational and moral dignity, if a morbid 
timidity could descry the remotest probability that their own 
secular interest might be anywise compromised, are sad 
evidences of the slender chance those people have of moral 
culture, the grandeur of whose rulers consists not in the pros- 
perity they can diffuse through the country, but in the wealth 
they can extract from its bowels. Civil enactments are then 
made only, or principally, in aid of commercial speculation ; 
the grand principles of legislation are contracted to the nar- 
row span of a corporation, whose general aggrandizement is 
not in unison with the general welfare; the appeals and pre- 
tensions of Christian philanthropy are trampled under foot b 
the gigantic self-love of a few rapacious individuals; and the 
exertions of disinterested benevolence are invalidated by the 
rigorous terms with which they are straitened. In short, the 
religion of Christ is compelled to take the lowest place, and 
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to follow servilely, and therefore ineffectually, in the narrow 
and difficult pathway, which alone it is deemed consistent with 
the prosperity of the dominant powers to permit her to tread. 

The voyage of our Wesleian Ministers commenced at the 
end of the year 1813; and we observe with pleasure that the 
conspicuous propriety and consistency of their conduct, 
being duly appreciated by their generous captain, opened to 
them facilities for sacred occupation on board the vessel. 
Every thing connected with their passage was peaceful and 
propitious, till within three weeks sail of Bombay, when the 
providence of God visited them with a sudden and severe ca- 
lamity. On the morning of May the third, Dr. Coke, who 
had manifested symptoms the evening before of slight indis- 
position, was found dead on the floor of his cabin, having ap- 
parently been taken off by apoplexy. 

It will be readily supposed that our voyagers were thrown 
into great affliction and dismay, at finding themselves bereft 
of their venerable chieftain, under circumstances, rendered 
more than commonly distressing by a want of forethought in 
the doctor, who had made no provision against such a contin- 
gency. In consequence of no testamentary instrument being 
discovered among his papers, the missionary effects, which 
had all been shipped in the doctor’s own name and as his 
personal property, fell by law under the Captain’s charge, 
who could not make any advances out of them, without being 
responsible to the executors in England for whatever should 
be so advanced. Our readers may find a simple and touching 
account of the anxiety endured by the missionaries, thus de- 
prived of their guide and guardian, and left penniless in the 
midst of the Indian ocean, without a letter of credit on any 
of the capitalists in Bombay, or any prospect of obtaining 
the supplies necessary for proceeding to their destination. 

The character of Dr. Coke is drawn by Mr. Harvard with 
the friendly pencil, which is graceful in the hands of a young 
minister, who had grown up under his shadow. ‘To the piety 
and zeal, the industry and munificence of that Christian wor- 
thy we pay a willing and respectful tribute; and from the 
filial veneration, with which he was regarded by his younger 
colleagues, we infer, that the kindness of his demeanour was 
mingled with grave authority. In point of talent, however, 
the distance between him and the founder of Methodism is 
immeasurable ; and notwithstanding the energy and perse- 
verance, which he undoubtedly displayed through a long and 
eventful career, we incline to think that he would never have 
reached the eminence which was allowed him in his own con- 
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nexion, had he not been fixed on the pedestal by the hand of 
the mighty master. 

Mr. Harvard proceeds to represent in excellent feeling the 
extraordinary kindness of Captain Birch, in whose ship the 
Doctor had sailed, who befriended the Missionaries in their 
orphan condition, forwarded their suit with the civil autho- 
rities of Bombay, and contributed by his favorable report to 
obtain for them such ample supplies from Mr. Money, as 
were fully commensurate with their wants, and went beyond 
their largest expectations. 

We can only glance at the gratifying statements made of 
the condescending and bountiful attentions, paid them by the 
governor, Sir Evan Nepean; whose behaviour to these forlorn 
Methodists, while it attests the humanity of his disposition, the 


manliness of his character, and the reality of his religion, . 


should be held up as a model to all public functionaries, who 
may occupy such stations of commanding influence on the 
highest interests of their fellow-creatures. 
The Missionaries, except Mr. Harvard, who was detained 
by his wife’s pregnancy, proceeded with all practicable dis- 
atch to Ceylon, and were joined by him, as soon as Mrs. 
darvard’s recovery from her confinement permitted. It 
will gratify all right-minded persons to read of the hearty 
welcome, with which this company of Christian heralds 
was greeted by the authorities of Ceylon, From the mo- 
ment they set foot on shore, the best understanding ap- 
pears to have subsisted between all parties; and the most 
anxious desire was manifested on the part of the Governor, of 
the lamented Lord Molesworth, and of the officers in every de- 
partment of administration, to smooth the path, and to prosper 
the labours, of the Missionaries. In this holy career the Hon. 
and venerable Archdeacon Twisleton was eminent for wis- 
dom and vigour, for superiority to minute prejudices, for 
piety, benevolence, and candour. Had he been one of those 
strait-laced zealots, who set little store by the gospel of Christ, 
if administered in a vehicle, not bearing the stamp of their 
own denomination, and who make nothing of sacrificing unity 
at the shrine of uniformity, those springs of divine truth and 
consolation might never have been open, which are already 
irrigating the torrid islands of the Indian ocean ; or the waters, 
which now flow from, them so peaceably and purely, might, 
and probably would, have been shamefully obstructed and 
fouled by animosities and contests. But he stood forth, a man 
of another spirit; and Christendom shall give him honour, 
while heathens rise up and call him blessed. By at once 
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frankly co-operating with the new laborers, and taking the 
precedence exemplo potius quam imperio, he entitled himself 
to their lasting gratitude, and lent the weight of his character 
and patronage to their ministerial enterprises ; and by the per- 
suasive amenity of his behaviour, he obtained that influence 
in their counsels, which, when not imperiously demanded, is 
rarely denied to conspicuous merit, and which it is highly 
creditable to the sense and temper of the preachers to have so 
respectfully conceded. Mr. Bisset, one of the Colombo chap- 
lains, followed in the good path traced out by his superior ; 
and to this harmonious confederacy of the Established Church 
with the Wesleian preachers must be attributed, under God, 
the rich promise of harvest, which quickly followed the seed 
time. If, instead of this amicable correspondence between 
the Church of England and the Methodists, there had been on 
the one side, any thing of arrogant assumption or repulsive 
jealousy, or, on the other side, a petulant, opionative, and 
factious self-will, it is probable that Mr. Harvard’s narrative 
would not have exhibited scenes, on which a Christian could 
dwell with so much complacency and hope. 

Our limits will not permit us to sketch the proceedings of 
our author and his associates in the [sland, through which 
they were distributed ; but we must add two or three short 
extracts from the work we are reviewing. 

Mr. Clough, who had been stationed in the district of Galle, 
was anxious to quit the Fort, a residence which abridged his 
opportunities of intercourse with the natives, and “ to live en- 
tirely among them.” This object was attained in the follow- 
ing pleasing manner : 

“ He received a visit at the Government house from Don Abraham 
Dias Abeyesinhe Amarasekara, the Maha, or great Moodeliar of Galle, 
a fine looking man, of good understanding and of a liberal mind; and 
who, from his rank, was possessed of unbounded influence throughout 
the district. After the usual compliments, he addressed Mr. Clough 
in English, in nearly the following words : ‘ Reverend Sir, I am come 
to offer my children to your protection and instructions; I have heard 
you are desirous of establishing a school for the sons of our native 
head-men. I have, Sir, a good house ready furnished near my own 
residence, which is much at your service. If you would please to see 
if it suits you, I should think it an honour to have such a reverend gen- 
tleman living so near to me, and will assist you in all things in my power.’ 

“ Mr. Clough, after acknowledging the liberal offer of the Moodeliar, 
went to view the premises, which are about a mile from the Fort, and 
only a stone’s throw from the house of the generous proprietor. They 
are situated in a very retired and romantic spot; and appeared in 
most respects to be so eligible, that Mr. Clough did not hesitate to 
accept of the liberal proposal. He immediately had his luggage re- 
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moved, and was thus, without any expence to the Mission fund, placed 
at Once in a situation of comfort and respectability; and in circum- 
stances of all others the best calculated to promote his improvement in 
the language, and his usefulnessamong the natives. His school was soon 
commenced, and attended by some of the most intelligent boys on the 
island. The generous proprietor manifested the greatest anxiety for his 
comfort; furnished him with a small horse, and afforded him assist- 
tance whenever his aid could render him any service. The patronage 
and friendship of the Moodeliar had an astonishing influence on the sur. 
rounding natives. Curiosity was powerfully excited ; and in his newresi- 
dence Mr. Clough was visited by learned priests, and persons of various 
classes, who came to inquire respecting the religion he professed. 
With them, through the medium of an interpreter, he had frequent 
opportunities of conversing concerning the faith in Christ; and had 
the pleasure in some instances of seeing them depart, evidently im- 
er with the result of their inquiries. By the assistance of the 
oodeliar a highly competent Singhalese teacher was procured; under 
whose instructions Mr. Clough applied himself with laborious persever- 
ance to the study of that language; employing every interval from the 
duties of his school to qualify himself for preaching to the natives an 
their own tongue the wonderful works of God.” (Pp. 170, 171.) 


There is a very interesting account of the conversion of a 
priest of Budhu, an event of vast moment to the cause of true 
religion throughout Ceylon. The narrative is too long to be 
transferred to our pages ; but we shall copy the entry, made 
in the register by the Archdeacon, of his baptism in the 
English Church at Colombo. 

‘** Baptism, 1814: Dec. 25. Petrus Panditta Sekara, a converted 
priest of Budhu; who was induced to embrace the Christian religion 
through the mild, clear, and persuasive arguments and exhortations 
of the Rev. Mr. Clough, a missionary of the Wesleian persuasion, 
who had been residing at Galle; and had taken frequent opportu- 
nities of viewing the idolatrous rites and ceremonies in the temple, 
of which the convert was a leading priest. 

‘** This newly converted Christian had received from Mr. Clough 
the valuable present of a New Testament in Singhalese, which cir- 
cumstance not only caused him to read it throughout, with a mind 
bent on the search after truth; but induced him at a numerous meet- 
ing of priests of Budhu, to take the testament with him, and lecture 
them during a whole night from the gospel of Matthew, which they 
heard with no less astonishment than attention.” (P. 238.) 

The nomination of a native teacher is justly recorded, as 
an important event in the annals of the Ceylon mission. — It 
is from native teachers, men thoroughly conversant with the 
language and habits of those whom they address, and expe- 
rimentally alive to the indigenous prejudices, which lurk 
under that specific form of idolatry to which their country- 
men are wedded, that the propagation of Christianity is to 
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be expected. Accordingly no plan can be more promising 
than that adopted by the Wesleians, of founding schools, 
wherever the superintendence of a missionary can reach. 
To the wisdom of the methodist plan the following valuable 
testimony is borne by Sir Alexander Johnstone. | 

‘“¢ The admirable plan upon which you have established your schools 
in the vicinity of Colombo, Negombo, Pantura, Galle, Matura, Batti- 
calao, and Jaffnapatnam, has excited an universal anxiety amongst 
all classes, and amongst all descriptions of the natives, to have si- 
milar schools opened in every part of these settlements. . The rule, 
which you have so wisely adopted, of selecting such persons only for 
masters, as may be deemed fit for the situation by the heads of the 
different families whose children they are to instruct, has warmly 
interested those who are parents, in the success of your undertaking ; 
and the voluntary manner, in which they have offered you their as- 
sistance, is a decided indication of the popularity of your system. 
An attentive observation of the character of the people of this island, 
for a period of fifteen years, enables me to form some conjecture as 
to the probable effect of this system; and I have no hesitation what- 
ever in stating it to you as my decided opinion, that, should you meet 
with the support which you deserve in England and this country, 
you will realize ere-long the hopes of those, who are the most san- 
guine in their expectations of the ultimate success of the cause of 
Christianity in Asia.” (P. 398.) 3 iw io bits 

We cannot close our strictures on the Methodist mission 
to Ceylon without expressing a confident hope, that the dis- 
creet and temperate conduct of the gentlemen who executed 
it, will do much towards vindicating the missionary corps 
of that powerful body of Christians from the charges, so acri- 
moniously urged against it, of incaution and perverseness. 
Those charges, we are satisfied, are to a great extent calum- 
nious aspersions, which owe their birth and dissemination 
to a principle, in which credulity makes a slender third with 
impiety and avarice. Undoubtedly, after every precaution 
has been taken, and the most rigorous scrutiny exercised, 
some men will occasionally occupy those sacred’ embassies, 
whose manner of discharging the delicate function will dis- 
close a want of capacity and temper, which nothing perhaps 
could have brought to light but the actual trial. But from 
a few, a very few instances of misconduct or error, in an 
undertaking which demands a rare combination of intellec- 
tual and moral endowments, to take occasion to stigmatize 
a large body of evangelists, or to interrupt and suppress a 
work of the utmost consequence to the human race, argues 
an immorality of mind, which we are loth to designate by 
its proper epithets. At the same time we are thankful for 
the benefit, which has accrued to the great cause of convert- 
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ing the heathen, from the fierce and spiteful opposition of 
some unhappy men miscalled Christians. It has rendered 
the societies, by which missionaries are sent out and main- 
tained, more cautious than they formerly were in the selec- 
tion of their agents: it has obliged the missionaries them- 
selves to proceed with a gentleness, sobriety, and circumspec- 
tion, in which the most sharpsighted malice finds it difficult 
to detect a flaw: and it has placed in a conspicous point of 
view the devotedness of those intrepid confessors, who have 
borne with exemplary patience, in addition to “ perils among 
the heathen,” such wrongs as must have been more acutely 
felt, from being inflicted by countrymen, fellow-christians, 
and brethren. 

We have unwittingly given so much room to the Ceylon 
mission, that we shall be obliged to contract our notice of 
Mrs. Judson’s letters within narrower limits, than corre- 
spond with the pleasure we have derived from the perusal. 
Before entering, however, on the American Baptist mission 
to Burmah, it may be expedient to furnish a concise account 
of that remarkable empire, for the benefit of such of our 
readers as may not be familiar with its history. 

Between China and British India lie Arracan, Ava, Pegue, 
and Siam, of which countries the three first are consolidated 
under the Burman sceptre. The whole of the peninsula 
which is washed on the west by the Bay of Bengal, and on 
the eastern side by the Gulf of Siam, was known to the an- 
cients under the names of durea, or drgentea regio, and 
Aurea Chersonesus. To Colonel Symes, who executed a di- 
plomatic mission from Caleutta to Ava, we are indebted for 
the fullest information yet obtained of the character of the 
natives of Burmah, their proficiency in arts and sciences, and 
their political organization. It appears that this peninsula 
was the scene of many bloody wars between the kingdoms, of 
Ava and Pegue, whose power was pretty equally balanced. 
For a time the star of Pegue was in the ascendant, and the 
ancient Burman dynasty was finally extinguished by Beinga 
Della, king of Pegue, A. D. 1752. But some brave spirits 
mourned in secret over the degradation of their country; 
and it was finally rescued from vassalage by the renowned 
Alompra, who, by dint of genius and valour alone, raised 
himself from the obseure condition of a petty soldier to the 
throne of an extensive empire. The character of Alompra 
is, to say the least of it, as estimable, and his conduct is 
stained with as few crimes, as the character and conduct 
of almost any adventurer who owes his sceptre to his sword. 
He did not climb to power on the ruins of his country; but 
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he elevated it, along with himself, to a pitch of formidable 
strength and respectable opulence. Neither would it re- 
quire a very argute casuistry to justify him in retaining the 
sovereignty and bequeathing it to his own family, instead of 
fixing on the heirs of the effete royal family a diadem, which 
he had won so dearly, and which it required no feeble arm 
to maintain. 

After achievements which place him on a level with heroes 
of the highest class, and after enriching his country with se- 
veral laws and regulations, profoundly conceived for its po- 
litical confirmation and domestic weal, he died before com- 
pleating his fiftieth year. The kingdom of Arracan, which 
stretches along the west coast of eastern India, and is sepa- 
rated from Ava by a range of lofty hills, called by the natives 
Anou-pec-tou-miou, or, the great western hilly country, has 
fallen a prey to the ambition of one of Alempra’s successors, 
who new wave their despotic sceptre over a territory, that 
extends about twelve hundred miles in its extreme length, 
and in its greatest breadth from eight to nine hundred, and 
contains a population of nineteen millions. 

The Burmans, although sprung from the same stock with 
the Hindoos, differ widely in moral complexion ; and the 
difference is, upon the whole, much in favour of the former. 
Instead of being feeble, pusillanimous, indolent, which is 
the Gentoo disposition, they exhibit a strong, resolute, ener- 
getic cast of mind, a taste for inquiry, and a proneness to 
improvement, far beyond what are met with on the other 
side of the Ganges. They are shackled by the feudal system; 
but the distinetion of castes does not obtain among them, a 
distinction the most soul-withering and brutalizing, by which 
the bodies and minds of human beings can be enslaved. It 
is true that the Burmans display some features of ferocity. 
Nevertheless they are less savagely and obstinately vindic- 
tive than the Malays; and they shew a liberality in some 
departments of their domestic policy, which indicate consi- 
derable advances in civility and the science of government. 
For they encourage strangers, and even eaptives, to marry 
and settle among them, not merely with a view to people 
more rapidly their wide-spread and fertile domains, but in 
order likewise to derive from the children of more improved 
nations those arts and that learning, in which they are con- 
scious of being themselves surpassed. 

Of their religion Mrs. Judson gives the following succinet 
account. 

“ The Burmans are Boodhists, or a nation of atheists. They be- 
lieve that existence involves in itself the principles of misery and de- 
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struction: consequently, there is no eternal God. The whole uni- 
verse, say they, is only destruction and reproduction. It therefore 
becomes a wise man to raise his desires above all things that exist, 
and aspire to Nigban, the state in which there is no existence. Re- 
wards and punishments follow meritorious and sinful acts, agreeably 
to the nature of things. Gaudama, their last Boodh, or deity, in 
consequence of meritorious acts, arrived at that state of perfection, 
which made him deserving of annihilation,—the supreme good. His 
instructions are still in force, and will continue till the appearance of 
the next deity, who is supposed now to exist somewhere in embryo, 
and who, when he appears, as the most perfect of all beings, will 
introduce a new dispensation. The Boodhist system of morality is 
pure, though it is destitute of power to produce purity of life in those, 
who profess it.’—(P. 3.) 

Gaudama appears to have been a philosopher, who flou- 
rished, according to Burman chronology, 500 years before 
Christ; and who materially altered and modified the religious 
creed of his country. By Sir William Jones he is identified 
with the Foh of China. Although the system of Budhuism 
denies the existence of any Supreme Being, yet Gaudama 
himself is worshipped as a god, and his sectaries are so much 
attached, as Colonel Symes assures us, to their dares, that a 
Burman family is never without an idol in some corner of 
the house, made of wood or of some more precious material. 

Upon the whole the Burmans are a very superior race to 
the Hindoos, and have the benefit of a code of morality sin- 
gularly pure and rigid. When therefore we find them, not- 
withstanding this advantage, covetous, rapacious, and cruel, 
trangressing without scruple or remorse whatever laws they 
can violate with impunity, and disdaining the coercion of 
moral institutes if unsupported by the secular sword, we 
must open our eyes to the insufficiency of the best-con- 
structed human systems of religion, which, however fair in 
form and specious in theory, always prove unequal to re- 
strain the disorderly passions of mankind, and to generate 
virtuous principles and practice. 

It may well be supposed that Mr. and Mrs. Judson were 
fully awake to the dreary loneliness of their condition, when 
they landed at Rangoon, after experiencing many sorrows, 
which were chiefly occasioned by the vexatious severity of 
Lord Minto, who seems to have carried his jealousy of a so- 
litary missionary and his wife to an extent, not easily re- 
concileable with high-mindedness and benevolent feeling. 
From this part of the narrative, however, we gladly turn 
away, to admire the magnanimity of the persecuted pair, 
who, finding no asylum in British India, instead of hailing 
the inhospitality of foreigners, as a signal of return to their 
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native land, resolved on braving the untried terrors of an 
attempt to plant the cross in Ava. Tw ne cede malis, sed 
contra audentior ito, Was a maxim finely exemplified in this 
instance; and we render an admiring homage to the self- 
immolating spirit of a highly-gifted and accomplished lady 
(for such is Mrs. Judson), forsaking a home of peculiar en- 
dearments, encountering, or rather embracing hardships, 
from which an ordinary courage would have shrunk appalled; 
and cheerfully undergoing privations and inconveniences 
the most revolting to female sensibility, for the sake of im- 
parting to barbarous pagans “ the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

The position, which these devoted baptists, these egregii 
exules, have taken up, is one of vast importance by its phy- 
sical and political connexions, not less than by the space it 
fills in the map of Asia. Barely divided from the British 
empire on the northwest by the Naaf, and touching the Chi- 
nese province of Yunan in the northeast, it carries on an 
increasing trade with the former in timber, teak of the first 
quality being grown in Pegue; and with the latter it traffics 
in cotton and other articles. Regarding it, therefore, as a 
buttress to the stupendous edifice, which the English power 
has raised in India Proper, we cannot doubt the expediency 
of binding it to our interests by a collation of the greatest 
benefits, and of affiliating it, so to speak, by bringing it 
within the pale of Christianity; or, if we have been anti- 
cipated in that sacred work, by becoming the nursing fa- 
thers of its infant church. For our part, we are not disposed 
to dismiss at once, as visionary, the hope, expressed by the 
present laborers on the virgin-soil of Ava, that the seeds of 
true religion may be wafted thence into China. Should the 
Henza* be displaced by the cross, and the Lrabatty, in its 
course from the golden city to the gulf of Martaban, wash 
no other temples but such as are consecrated to the true God, 
it will hardly be deemed a sally of extravagant enthusiasm 
to augur, that the destined day is arrived for the arm of di- 
vine almightiness to stretch itself over the immensity of 
China, and to bend its stubborn offspring to the obedience 
of the Just One. 

The following citation will shew the difficulties, with which 
Mr. Judson had to contend in acquiring the Burman lan- 
guage. 

“TI have now been above two years engaged in the Burman. 
When we take up a western language, the similarity in the characters, 


* A species of goose, the tutelary bird and symbol of Burmah. 
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in very many terms, in many modes ofexpression, and in the general 
structure of the sentences, its being in fair print (a circumstance We 
hardly think of) and the assistance of grammars, dictionaries, and 
instructors, render the work comparatively easy. But when we take 
up a language spoken by a people on the other side of the earth, 
whose very thoughts run in channels diverse from ours, and whose 
modes of expression are consequently all new and uncouth; when 
we find the letters and words all totally destitute of the least resem- 
blance to any language we have ever met with, and these words not 
fairly divided and distinguished, as in western writing, by breaks and 
points and capitals, but run together in one continuous line, a sen- 
tence or paragraph seeming to the eye but one long word; when 
instead of clear characters on paper, we find only obscure scratches 
on dried palm-leaves strung together, and called a book; when we 
have no dictionary, and no interpreter to explain a single word, and 
must get something of the language, before we can avail ourselves 
of the assistance of a native teacher,— 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.”—(Pp. 54, 55.) 

Further on we have a forcible statement of the additional 
difficulty with which the learner is burdened in consequence 
of the perpetual recurrence of Pali terms in Burman com- 
positions. 

‘‘ The greater part of my time for the last six months has been 
occupied in studying and transcribing, in alphabetical arrangement, 
the Pali Abigdan, or dictionary of the Pali language, affixing to the 
Pali terms the interpretation in Burman, and again transferring the 
Burman words to a dictionary, Burman and English. With the close 
of the year I have brought this tedious work toa close; and find that 
the number of Pali words collected amounts to about four thousand. 
It has grieved me to spend so much time on the Pali; but the con- 
stant occurrence of Pali terms in every Burman book made it abso- 
lutely necessary. The two languages are entirely distinct. The Bur- 
man is a language sui generis, peculiar to itself. It is true we cannot 
know what affinity it has to some of the Indo-Chinese languages, that 
are yet uninvestigated; but it is essentially different from the Sungs- 
krit, the parent of almost all the languages in India Proper, and indeed 
from every language that has yet come under the cognisance of Eu- 
ropeans.”—(P. 159.) | 

The reader will be half amused, half saddened with the 
Burman mode of exorcizing possessed houses, which is given 
at too much length for insertion in our pages. We cannot 
however withhold a singular and interesting document, being 
the petition of two converts to be baptized privately, because 
the public celebration of that ordinance was not altogether 
sate. The following is given as a literal translation of the 
original paper. 

‘“* Moung Byaay, and Moung Thahlah venture to address the two 
teachers. Though the country of Burmah is very far distant from the 
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country of America, yet the teachers, coming by ship the long way of 
six months, have arrived at this far distant country of Burmah, and 
town of Rangoon, and proclaimed the propitious news, by means of 
which we, having become acquainted with the religion, know that 
there is an eternal God in heaven, and that there is a Divine Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, deserving of the highest love ; and we know, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, the Divine Son, endured on account of all 
his disciples sufferings and death, even severe sufferings on a cross in 
their stead. On account of our sins we were like persons laden with 
avery heavy burden. On account of our many sins we found no 
deliverance, no place of refuge, and our minds were distressed. In 
this state remaining, the two teachers produced the sacred system 
from the Scriptures, and we became informed of the existence of the 
one God; and of the facts, that the Divine Son, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, redeemed with his sacred life all who love and trust in him, 
and in order to save his disciples from hell suffered death in their 
stead. Now we know that we have sinned against the sacred One, 
and we know assuredly that if we become the disciples of the Divine 
Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be saved from the hell which 
we deserve. We desire to become disciples and with the two 
teachers, like children born of the same mother, to worship the true 
God, and observe the true religion. 

‘On searching in the Scriptures for ancient rules and customs, it 
does not appear that John and other baptizers administered baptism 
on any particular time, or day, or hour, We therefore venture to beg 
of the two teachers, that they will grant that on the 6th day of the 
wane of the Tanzoungmong moon, (Nov. 7th,) at six o'clock at night, 
we may this once receive baptism at their hands.” (Pp. 202—204.) 
With this request Mr. Judson judiciously complied. 

We subjoin a specimen of the metaphysical sophistry of 
the Burmans. 

‘* Encountered another new character, one Moung Long, from the 
neighbourhood of Shway-doung, a disciple of the great Toung-dwen 
teacher, the acknowledged head of all the semi-atheists in the country. 
Like the rest of the sect, Moung Long is in reality a complete sceptic, 
scarcely believing his own existence. They say he is always quar- 
relling with his wife on some metaphysical point. For instance, if 
she says, ‘ The rice is ready,’ he will reply, ‘ Rice, what is rice? Is 
it matter or spirit? Is it an idea, or is it a non-entity ?’ Perhaps she 
will say,—‘ It is, matter ;'-—and he will reply,—‘ Well, wife, whatis mat- 
ter? Are yousure there is such a thing in existence, or are you merely 
subject to a delusion of the senses 2’ 

“When he first came in, I thought him an ordinary man. He has 
only one good eye, but I soon discovered that that one eye has as 
‘great a quantity’ of being as half a dozen common eyes. In his 
manners he is just the reverse of Moung Thah-ee, all suavity and 
humility and respect. He professed to be an inquirer after the truth; 
and I accordingly opened to him some parts of the Gospel. He lis- 
tened with great seriousness, and, when I ceased speaking, remained 
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so thoughtful, and apparently impressed with the truth, that | began 
to hope he would come to some good, and therefore invited him to 
ask some question relative to what he had heard. ‘ Your servant,’ 
said he, ‘ has not much to inquire of your lordship. In your lord- 
ship’s sacred speech, however, there are one or two words, which 
your servant does not understand. Your lordship says that in the 
beginning God created one man and one woman. If do not 
understand (I beg your lordship’s pardon) what a man is, and why he 
is called a man.’ My eyes were now opened in an instant to his 
real character; and I had the happiness to be enabled, for about 
twenty minutes to lay blow after blow upon his sceptical head, with 
such effect, that he kept falling and falling; and though he made 
several desperate efforts to get up, he found himself at last prostrate 
on the ground, unable to stir. Moung Shway-gnong, who had been 
an attentive listener, was extremely delighted to see his enemy so well 
punished ; for this Moung Long had sorely harassed him in time 
past. The poor man was not, however, in the least angry at his dis- 
comfiture ; but in the true spirit of his school said, that though he 
had heard much of me, the reality far exceeded the report. After- 
wards he joined us in worship, and listened with great attention, as 
did also his wife.” (P. 303—305.) 

It appears that Mr. Judson resided at Rangoon for six 
years, before he ventured to emerge from retirement as a 
public preacher of the Gospel. During that long and tedious 
period, he was diligently engaged in mastering the Burman 
tongue, that he might be able to deliver himself intelligibly 
to the natives ; in investigating the moral and national pecu- 
liarities of Burmah, an investigation, to which a knowledge 
of the language is an important and indeed tndingstletle 
auxiliary ; in translating portions of the Scriptures ; in 
composing some easy tracts, which he was enabled to print 
by the donation of a press and types from the Baptists of 
Serampore, and by the arrival of a colleague who understood 
the art; and in quietly endeavoring to conciliate, and, if 
possible, convert such of the heathen as offered themselves to 
hear or to inquire about Christianity. To us he appears to 
have evinced no common share of discretion and self-govern- 
ment, in so long curbing his zeal to proclaim from high places 
the message of God to sinners. Much harm, we are per- 
suaded, has been done, or at least much ill success has been 
occasioned, by the intemperate eagerness of missionaries to 
publish divine truth to the heathens before they had fur- 
nished themselves with the means requisite for delivering 
their message intelligibly and with effect. With so scanty 
a knowledge of the language as made them liable to flagrant 
mistakes in their public harangues, and without that com- 
prehensive and distinct acquaintance with the customs and 
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teelings and opinions of the natives, which alone could have 
qualified them for handling gently and adroitly the prejudices 
of the country, some well-intentioned teachers have opened 
their spiritual campaign, and have met accordingly with 
nothing but resistance and defeat. This indeed is to “darken 
counsel by words without knowledge.” From such pre- 
cipitation and clumsiness disgrace must ensue to themselves, 
and what is far worse, to the cause of Christ incalculable 
mischief. It is clear to every reflecting mind, that the 
Christian religion, replete as it is with sublime and abstruse 
verities, which can be but imperfectly illustrated by images 
drawn from sensible appearances, and some of which are 
expressed among Christians themselves in words coined for 
that purpose exclusively, cannot, for the most part, be instil- 
led into the rude understandings of foreign pagans, except 
by persons who possess an accurate knowledge of the power 
of their words, and no contemptible command of their idioms. 
A fastidious ear is disgusted, and a vulgar mind is bewildered, 
by the attempt to communicate any new and strong mat- 
ter, in a phraseology repugnant to the genius and usage of 
the language, in which it is conveyed; and it is known to be 
a point of great art and nicety even for a learned native, when 
the novelty of the subject he is treating requires him to employ 
phrases of an unusual cast, so to construct them as to make 
his meaning understood, and not to shock the reader or hearer 
by uncouthness and barbarity. We cannot therefore but 
recommend to imitation the conduct of Mr. Judson, in toiling 
through a laborious apprenticeship of six years, before he 
ventured publicly to enter the lists with men, whose practice 
in the language might have given them an advantage, which 
all the weight of truth would have been insufficient to coun- 
terbalance. | 
Many of the Burmans, as our readers will have concluded, 
are strongly tinctured with the sceptical philosophy ; and by 
a scheme of argumentation, which, however insane in its ra- 
dical principles, is not illogical in form, they proceed, after 
having swept away all material substance from the universe, 
to the extinction of spiritual being also. Others take up a 
semi-atheistic theory, and maintain that the Deity has no 
personal subsistence, but is diffused in one degree or another 
through all intelligent creatures. These men are versed in 
the usual school-arguments, tending to impeach the wisdom 
of creation, and hence to conclude that there cannot exist a su- 
preme being, of infinite goodness, power, and understanding. 
In order successfully to combat these acute and practised 
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physical knowledge is needful; and besides these, such ad- 
dress in adapting the style of argument to the structure of the 
opponent's mind, as well as to his intellectual and moral pre- 
possessions, as shall carry conviction to him along with con- 
futation. To reason legitimately, and from true premises, is 
a comparatively small matter, unless our reasoning be level 
with the capacity, and skilfully attempered to the moral 
qualities, of our adversary What is more certain than that 
men are not in general impressed by arguments, in- propor- 
tion to their intrinsic weight and just value? Very few 
minds are so exempt from the influence of prejudice and 
affection, however generated, as to admit, even in speculative 
matters, the authority of truth, wherever truth is exhibited 
with clearness sufficient for an eye that is really single. 
Now practical truth, which aspires to make a conquest of the 
heart and to govern the conduct, will meet with still greater 
obstacles. It has accordingly gratified us to learn, that the 
Church Missionary Society has conceived a plan of founding 
& seminary, in which young men are to be educated, not 
merely (we trust) with a general view to the missionary work, 
but witha special reference to that particular mission, to 
which each individual is destined. We have received from 
authentic sources instances of a mission being totally discre- 
dited, by the incapacity of the teacher to argue with the 
natives, or his want of talent to propound his religious 
system fluently and clearly. There has been a proneness to 
underrate the mental powers of Gentoos, of Africans, of In- 
dians ; and to forget, that even a savage intellect, by being 
intensely exercised on one or two subjects of thought or 
action, may acquire on those particular subjects a force and 
dexterity beyond what is attained by cultivated minds, when 
dispersed and distracted among many. It is indeed of great 
consequence that missionaries should establish a high cha- 
racter for superiority of mind and endowments, among the 
nations and tribes which it is their business to civilize. 
Erudition ought not to be contemned and neglected, which 
may perhaps have no direct bearing on the prime object of 
the missionary, but which may nevertheless serve either by its 
social utility to ingratiate him with the people, among whom 
he is fixed, or by its imposing grandeur to exalt him in 
their esteem and admiration. We trust therefore that the 
Missionary college will be modelled on a comprehensive 
plan of instruction, and will send out teachers from its 
bosom, deficient in none of that literary furniture, which is 
necessary to their occupying with advantage the post, to 
which they may be appointed. Situations should be assigned 
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them, for which they are severally best qualified, in bodily 
constitution, in-mind, and temper, and acquirements ; and it 
would be desirable that the destination of each candidate for 
this sacred employment should be fixed a considerable time 
before the close of his studies, in order that these might be 
modified with a special view to the character of the people 
among Whom he was to labor, to the difficulties he would 
have to surmount, to the temptations to which he would be 
exposed, and to all the local advantages or disadvantages with 
which he would be encompassed. He should be, so far as 
the study of their languages and manners can effect that 
object, domesticated with the people, to whose society he is 
about to be introduced, that he may immediately converse 
with them, not with the timid aukwardness of a cloud-dropped 
foreigner, but rather like their guardian angel, who having 
long invisibly administered to their welfare, has at length 
revealed himself for the benevolent purpose of communi- 
cating knowledge of the utmost moment to their temporal 
and eternal interests. In the methods pursued for con- 
verting the heathen, there it nothing more to be depre- 
cated than empirical experiment. ‘The knowledge pur- 
chased at the expense of repeated errors, may be useless 
when acquired, in consequence of the disgust and rancour 
begotten in the minds of the heathen by ignorant’ and = in- 
judicious treatment. But when men shall go forth in mul- 
titudes on this holy ministry, who, besides possessing a 
competent share of theology, and a practical knowledge of 
some valuable arts, are moreover imbued with genuine phi- 
losophy, and are so well read in the processes of savage intel - 
lect, ‘as not to be disconcerted and embarrassed by its 
eecentricities and untowardness ; men, we would say, who 
have made some proficiency in the science of human nature, 
and who are prepared for those specific modifications of 
animal passion and moral feeling, which will present them- 
selves among the various faces of barbarians ;—when men 
of this make and education- shall devote themselves to the 
conversion of Jews and Mahometans, and Idolaters, we shall 
then believe that the “ golden eyelids” of that day are opened, 
which is to shine upon the consummation of the Christian 
church. 
Such men are lamentably scarce. Yet such have doubtless 
been, and still are, engaged in this excellent service. Among 
them we feel justified in classing Mr. Judson. In his inter- 
view with the king of Burmah, indeed, we doubt whether his 
judgment was in full exercise; or he would hardly have 
placed in the hands of the haughty monarch a tract, of which 
12 
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the first sentence was a virtual indictment of the superstition 
of the country, and in some measure an outrage on the royal 
belief. Perhaps, also, it would have been wise to present the 
simple Bible, as an exotic rarity, denominating it the sacred 
book of Christendom, instead of piling at his feet six ponderous 
volumes, which comprised, we take for granted, a copious 
commentary. These, however, are trifles, which weigh but. 
a feather against the general good sense and indefatigable 
industry of this devoted minister. We should have been 
glad to receive from Mrs. Judson’s interesting pen, a minute 
detail of the manner in which she associated with the females, 
and the plans she pursued for their improvement. This 
gratification will perhaps be afforded us in some future pub- 
lication. In the mean time we heartily sympathize with 
them in their early trials, and rejoice in the auspicious 
morning, which has recently dawned, not to be overcast, we 
confidently hope, by malignant fogs and vapours from the 
infernal abyss. The humble, yet solid, beginnings, which 
the latter part of their journal exhibits, portend (we unite 
with them in thinking) a great success; and it may be re- 
served for a generation, not very far off, to see the puny 
seed, which has been deposited in Ava, swell into a mighty 
tree, under cover of which birds of every wing shall chant 
their grateful songs, exulting in its healing leaves, and in 
its fruits, which are spirit and life. 


Art. IX.—Memoirs of the late Rev. Alexander Stewart, D. D. 
one of the ministers of Canongate, Edinburgh: to which. 
are subjoined a few of his Sermons. Edinburgh, Oliphant. 
London, Hamilton and Nisbet. 8vo. 1822. Pp. viii. & 487. 


WE entirely agree with the Editor of this interesting vo- 
lume, in his assertion, that . 
“‘he, who proposes to introduce such a character, as that of the sub- 
ject of this memoir, to the better acquaintance of the friends of religion, 
needs no prefatory apology for the design,” (P. iv.) 

Divided from the Scotch Church, not merely by some hun- 
dred miles of intervening space, but by the line of distinction 
which separates our several modes of discipline, and our doc- 
trinal formularies, we are as glad to get a valuable specimen 
of the ore to be found in it, as the mineralogist is to enrich his 
Museum from some distant mine. The biographical shelves 
of a library may indeed fairly borrow an illustration from a 
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collection of that description; and the labour and expence of 
multiplying its volumes of religious biography may be justi- 
fied by the usefulness of comparing the many specimens, 
which, though generically similar, vary so infinitely in their 
individual properties, Few considerations perhaps, of a se- 
condary nature, are more strengthening to the Christian’s 
faith, than to see the identity of principle and similarity of 
feeling, which pervade real and experienced believers, be 
they ever so distinct in age, nation, talent, or character. 
“Parthians, Medes, and Elamites,’’ men of every clime, of 
every age, still, in a sense, hear in one tongue the wonderful 
works of God. They find that he speaks the same language 
to all; and that though the Christian character be in its lighter 
shades of distinction as infinitely varied as the human coun- 
tenance, its leading features are universally similar. The 
volume before us displays much that is interesting in this 
light. It is also calculated, as the Editor justly suggests, 

“to contrast the unrenewed state of a man eminently amiable and 
accomplished, with the new character formed by divine grace ;” (P, v.) 
an object of great importance. | 

Another line, in which it is calculated to be highly useful, 
is that of affording some admirable examples of ministerial 
faithfulness, out of the pulpit, and in situations where it is a 
much greater trial to shew it, than in that place where the 
very paraphernalia of office soften in great measure the offen- 
siveness of the authority assumed. 

This work also supplies us with an interesting and ve 
encouraging example of what may be effected by a discreet 
and temperate, but affectionately earnest use of the privileges 
and opportunities, which friendly communication affords, in 
the way of recommending truths of essential importance to 
that notice, which they may not hitherto have won from those 
whom we love. We know not where to look for a happier 
instance of this, than in the early part of Dr. Stewart’s history, 
who seems to have been eminently blessed in meeting with 
such a friend as Mr. Black; at a critical period of his life. The 
practice, which the Editor has wisely followed, of interming- 
ling the letters of Dr. Stewart with the memoir, not only ena- 
bles him to exhibit this example in its full force, but is also 
adapted to give a sustained interest to a life, which borrows 
none of its excitement from varied incident and sudden turns 
of fortune, but depends almost entirely on the principles, 
sentiments, and every-day conduct of him, who is the subject 

Dr. Stewart was born of pious parents in the Manse at 
Blair in Athole; and his own first ministerial charge was at 
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Moulin, a parish in the same district. Though favored with 
religious instruction from his infancy, it does not seem for a 
considerable period to have made any deep or permanent im- 
pression upon his mind. On the contrary, he appears to have 
entered the ministry, and labored in it for many years, with 
very inadequate views of its responsibility, and an ignorance 
of the nature of the Gospel, which made him totally unfit to 
guide others to its invaluable treasures. A letter, in which 
he describes to a friend his first visit to his parish, strongly 
indicates this. It is full of taste and feeling, but feeling con- 
nected with the beauty and grandeur of his native scenery, 
(scenery well calculated to awaken it,) and not arising out of 
the very serious undertaking which had brought him thither, 
He was at that time far from being in the state, which Cowper 
describes as appropriate to.a zealous pastor— 
Much impress’d 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly, that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too. 
Few objects perhaps are better calculated to afford a practi- 
cal lesson on the blindness of heart, which prevails in man 
till he is taught of God, than a sensible, learned, and amiable 
clergyman entering upon a cure of souls without feeling 
any lively sense of the immense importance and tremendous 
responsibility of the charge. In any other profession, his 
good sense would lead him to the point mainly deserving his 
attention ; his learning would make him master of its arcana, 
especially if they were to be found in one volume; and his 
amiable disposition would seize with avidity any opportunity 
of benefiting his fellow-creatures, which fell in with his line 
of duty. In this instance he disregards what should be the 
first object of his life, leaves unexplored perhaps a large por- 
tion of that book, which should be his daily guide and coun- 
sellor, and lets slip an irrecoverable occasion of conferring 
the richest blessings on all around him. We rejoice to think 
that instances of this kind by no means abound amongst us to 
the extent that they once did; but. still they are much too 
numerous ; nor can we help fearing that something of that 
deficiency prevails on this side of the Tweed, to which, as 
existing in the North, the Editor of the work before us seems 
partly to attribute the want of a serious impression of the 
nature and importance of their office in many ministers of 
his own church. Divinity-lecturers, examining chaplains, 


and (may we venture to add?) ordaining bishops, may find 
some useful hints in the following note, which is introduced at 
the period of Dr. Stewart’s life, of which we are now speaking. 
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‘To be put in possession of the completest body of evidence on 
the claims of revelation,—to be trained to defend it, and qualified to 
carry the warfare into the enemies’ country,-—to acquire a correct know- 
ledge of theology, so as to be able to form its separate parts into sys- 
tematic combination, and to perceive how each part adds to the beauty, 
and the consistency, and the strength of the whole, is adeneatile 
necessary to him who aspires to become a teacher in the church. 

** But if no means are used to promote or ascertain personal piety 
in the student; if the nature and necessity of experimental religion 
are handled superficially, or entirely overlooked; a defect exists for 
which no adequate compensation is made by theoretic knowledge, or 
by the speculative orthodoxy of a systematic creed. We are aware 
of the different duties which belong to the pulpit and the chair; and 
that, to enter into the details and the casuistry of Christian experience, 
though befitting the preacher, would not suit the nature of the profes- 
sor’s dignified place. Nevertheless, to exclude from divinity-lectures 
all instruction on the subject of internal religion, proves injurious on 
this ground: the theological student naturally concludes, that he 
needs nothing more to qualify him for the sacred office at which he 
aspires, than what his instructor brings prominently into view ; and, if 
experimental religion is altogether kept back, he goes forth, ignorant 
of its necessity, perhaps a railer at those, who pretend to it. 

‘“‘ That a deficiency somewhere exists in the method of instruction, 
might be inferred from the apparent want of zeal for the grand object 
of their profession, which predominates among theological students. 
A lecturer on chemistry or mineralogy sometimes throws such an 
intense interest over the subjects of his department, that he kindles a 
glow of enthusiasm in the breasts of most who hear him; and the stu- 
dent goes forth to analyse a fluid, or to mark the fracture of a rock, 
with greater ardour than the young theologian manifests in his incom- 
parably more sublime pursuits. This want of ardour is doubtless partly 
owing to the cold, and abstract, and controversial method of prelect- 
ing, which obtains in some of our Divinity Halls, and which applies 
few generous incentives to awaken a magnanimous devotedness to the 
Christian cause, irrespective of geographical marks, or local esta- 
blishments.” (Pp. 18, 19.) 

After the necessary deduction for the difference between a 
science which is perpetually gratifying its students with new 
discoveries, and one, to the prosecution of which that particu- 
lar stimulus can never be afforded, it must still be allowed, 
that there is much substantial and important truth in the 
close of the preceding remarks. , 

The following is Dr. Stewart’s own account of his style of 
preaching in the early part of his ministry. ! | 

“My public addresses and prayers were, for the most part, cold and 
formal. They were little regarded by the hearers at the time, and as 
little recollected afterwards. I preached against particular vices, and 
inculcated particular virtues, But 1 had no notion of the necessity of 
a radical change. of principle ; for | had not learned to know the im- 
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port of those assertions of Scripture, that ‘the carnal miod is enmity 
against God ;’ that if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; and 
that, ‘ except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ I spoke of making the fruit good; 
but I was not aware that the tree was corrupt, and must first be itself 
made good, before it could bear good fruit.” (P. 31.) irae 
His Editor makes a similar statement, but accompanies it 
with acheering view of the dawning of a clearer and better, 
light upon his mind, and that through a medium of the most, 

“ Among the means employed to interest his heart in divine things, 
his connexion with Mr. Black, then minister of St. Madoes, occupies 
a prominent place. Mr. Black, as they sat together in an arbour in 
the garden, took occasion to describe the triumphant dying scene of 
a deceased sister. Such a fact was not to be accounted for on Mr. 
Stewart's ‘principles; and the event made an impression on his mind, 
never/ afterwards wholly effaced. Many years after this incident he 
writes—‘ The dear name (of Mr. Black) is always associated with my: 
first perceptions of divine truth and redeeming love. My thoughts 
took a long flight backwards; and the parlour and the garden at St.’ 
Madoes, appeared to me like ‘ an upper chamber in Jerusalem, and . 
like the garden of Gethsemane.’ Happy is it when Christians so 
improve such apparently casual interviews, that the savour of them is. 
grateful tothe mind after many days.” (Pp. 41, 42.) Seater tad 

In another place, speaking of Mr. Black’s reply to one of 
his friend’s early letters, the Editor says— . 
“On this occasion, his correspondent acted a wiser part than to. 
check the communications of his friend, by premature animadversions ; 
and by a compliance with that rule,—‘him that is weak in the faith, 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputation, —proved the efficacy of its 
lenient spirit.” (P. 47.) 

What can be more interesting than to see friendship turned 
to so happy an account, and one of those many apparently. 
casual visits, which generally leave no trace behind them, 
blessed thus as the seed-time of a rich and precious harvest? 
For.if the fainting of “‘a standard-bearer’’ be a sign of a day 
of distress, that is surely a day of triumph, in which the hands 
of him, that bears the banner of the Lord, are strengthened for 
the battle. The narrative before us displays, in a particularly 
striking manner, the good, that may be effected in this way : 
for the seed, sown in friendly communication with Mr. Black, 
was brought to maturity by avisit from the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, of King’s College, Cambridge. We take a pleasure 
in recording these circumstances, under a conviction that 
many excellent men are not aware of the importance and 
responsibility of the species of influence, which they may thus 
exercise. The visit of one minister of God to another should 
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be'somewhat like that of the messenger empleyed of old, as 
the minstrel of the north teaches us, in gathering the high- 
laid ‘clans : he should not only bear the blood-stained cross 
himself, but put it into the hands of his host, to speed for- 
ward, and proclaim from man to man, the tidings, not of war, 
but of “ peace on earth, and good will towards men.” 
which passed between Dr. Stewart and Mr. 
Black, at the period, when the mind of the former was gra- 
dually opening to truer and more spiritual views of religion, 
are interesting, from the honest anxiety, on the one part, to 
find the truth, and from the judicious and unassuming tone, 
which,,on the other, evidently gave double effect to the in- 
struction so modestly conveyed. Viewed simply as composi- 
tions, they have no peculiar claims of merit, and we doubt 
not, that the correspondence of a large portion of our cler 
would be quite as fit to meet the public eye. But this by -no 
means lessens our obligation to the Editor for affording us a 
specimen of what is seldom accessible to the public, however 
frequently it may refresh and strengthen the individuals, who 
enjoy such beneficial communion. We will give a part of one 
letter and the reply to it, as a fair sample of the general tone. 
of the correspondence. Dr. Stewart’s letter was written at 
a time when every thing in his outward circumstances was 
highly favorable to his happiness, and when he had “ gained 
considerably, in point of correct principle, in his researches 
after truth ;” and it is interesting from the proof it affords, 
that, in spite of these circumstances, his heart still remained 
in the unsatisfied state, thus happily described by his bio- 
grapher. 
“‘ His mind for a while had been like an Arctic day at that period 
when the sun approaches the horizon, without surmounting it. He 
enjoyed a partial light with little warmth, and without any enlivening 
discoveries of the Author and Finisher of faith.” (P. 92.) 
- From the letters we transcribe what follows— | 
**] was more interested than you might suppose in the question I 
once proposed to you, Whether a firm belief of religious truths was 
not to be reckoned the work of the Holy Spirit, as well as the faithful 
performance of religious duties? I was anxious to have this question 
answered in the affirmative; for it seemed to be the only evidence I 
could bring of my being at all under the guidance of the Divine Spirit. 
Yet I was afraid, and am so still, that this evidence is not conclusive. 
I had read in Scripture of a dead faith; you stated the same thing in 
your discourses, and I had undeniable experience in myself of its 
reality ; for, if ever faith could be called dead, mine deserved that 
name. As toany fruits of the Spirit, either in the desires of my heart, 
or in active exertions in my divine Master’s service, I was as barren 
as the fig-tree in the parable, which only cumbered the ground. 
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One of the most melancholy circumstances in my case, and the most 
unequivocal mark of my being in a state of spiritual decay, is, that 
the spirit of prayer, if ever] possessed it, has quite left me. I cannot 
rouse myself to offer any petition with earnestness; and indeed I hardly 
know what I ought to pray for. A_listlessness and indolence hang 
about me, and withstand every attempt at exertion of any kind. | 
find my books a great snare tome. I would seek no other employ- 
ment, the whole day long, than poring over some classical, or philo- 
sophical, or historical, or statistical composition. I generally find the 
perusal of a religious book, unless it contain something metaphysical 
or critical, insipid and tiresome. If it is of a pathetic and impressive 
kind, I find it extremely irksome; for | am perfectly sensible, how I 
ought to be affected by what I read, but at the same time conscious 
that | am not affected in that manner: and this makes me uneasy. 

‘‘ Though I am convinced that my case is a dangerous one, I can- 
not say that it gives me much real alarm; but I believe the cause of 
that is the very languor and insensibility which constitute my disease. 
I amin hopes that I may yet be delivered from it myself, but [lament 
its continuance on account of my people, for I think that in my pre- 
sent frame, my ministratious can be of little service to them. Man 
pathetic addresses do I meet with in Doddridge’s writings, which I 
dare not use in my own discourses. They are so remote from what 
my own dull feelings in their present state would suggest, that I can- 
not adopt nor utter them. 

‘* [have not occasion to go far to seek a remedy for my complaints. 
L have the holy scriptures at hand, which contain the words of eternal 
life, and which testify of the Lord Jesus. Nor am I without the as- 
sistance of pious and judicious writers. But the difficulty is, to bring 
myself to quit my ordinary reading, and apply to these with earnest- 
ness and diligence. I must prescribe to myself a fixed regimen in 
reading : for I find that intemperance in that respect is at present the 
most dangerous to me of any. Let me, however, request of you, my 
dear friend, to give me your advice and assistance as soon as you con- 
veniently can, and let me especially have your prayers, that the Dress- 
er of the vineyard may be pleased to dress about this fig-tree, that it 
may yet bear some fruit, to the praise of his skill and his goodness.” 
(Pp. 78—81.) 

Mr. Black’s reply is remarkably judicious. 


“Your case, however melancholy, is not singular, nor incompatible 
with former experience of the grace of God. You are dissatisfied with 
yourself. You bemoan your present circumstances, not perhaps with 
all the feeling you think the case requires, for the want of proper 
feeling is the very distemper under which you groan, and the removal 
of that insensibility would prove your cure; but at least you must 
allow itis matter of sincere regret, nor could any worldly object inspire 
you with such joy as the returning light of God’s countenance. Now, 
my dear Sir, let me ask you, who or what has taught you the differ- 
ence between the presence and absence of God in the duties of devo- 
tion? Was there not a time, when, if you prayed at all, your conscience 
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was satisfied with the mere outward performance of duty, without 
looking farther, and when the language of Christians respecting their 
frames, and fears, and baekslidings, and declensions, sounded some- 
what strange in your ears? Bless God if it is otherwise now. Guard 
against desponding; continue to waiton God, praying as the Psal- 
mist does, Psal. cxli. 7. 

‘In the close of your letter, you suggest very suitable means for 
recovery from your present uncomfortable situation. Doubtless, faith 
and prayer are the natural and proper remedies. One thing allow me 
to hint, which I have found useful to myself; I mean, to set apart some 
time extraordinary for devotion, more or less, as your circumstances 
will allow. You may possibly feel considerable reluctance to this 
proposal, The indisposition to prayer you complain of, may appear 
an invincible objection. But do try,—persevere in humble importu- 
nity, and with a believing dependence on the intercession of our great 
High-Priest, and it shall not be in vain. You seem to think that your 
present languid frame will lessen your usefulness among your people. 
lam of a different opinion. I believe, in the issue, it will greatly 
increase it, It is necessary, my dear Sir, that we should know ex- 
perimentally the bitter as well as the sweets of religion, that we may 
be able to speak a word in season to the weary soul; and when 
the Lord is pleased to return your former comforts, you will have 
cause to bless him forall the way by which he hath led you.” (Pp. 
90—92.) 

It may be useful to quote the account, which Dr. Stewart 
gives in another letter, written at this time, of his own style 
of preaching at an earlier period, as it points out an error, 
which we believe to be by no means uncommon. 


‘“‘ My preaching now consisted of a mixed kind of doctrine. I 
taught, that human nature is corrupt, and requires to be purified, that 
righteousness cannot come by the law, that we cannot be justified 
in the sight of God by our own works, that we can be justified only 
by the righteousness of Christ, imputed to us, and received by faith, 
Butin explaining the nature of saving faith, I conceived it as including 
many of its effects; not only a cordial acceptance of the plan of re- 
demption by a Mediator, but also ardent gratitude to God our Saviour, 
on account of that redemption, devotedness to his service, good-will 
to our brethren of mankind; in a word, every pious and benevolent 
disposition of heart. I thought and taught, that on our possessing 
this faith, we should, in consideration of it, have an interest in the re- 
demption purchased by Christ, and consequently be accepted by God, 


and rewarded as righteous persons. Thus, by a short circuit, | arrived 


at the same point from which I had set out, still resting a sinner’s ac- 
ceptance with God, on the conformity of his will to the divine law, or, 
in other words, on the merit of his good dispositions, and thus endea- 
voring to establish a human righteousness under the name of faith in 
Jesus Christ. It was plain, indeed, that this conformity of the will to 
the divine law could be but imperfect in this life; yet, imperfect as 
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it was, it must, in my apprehension, be the ground of our justification 
and acceptance with God. Here I stumbled on that stumbling-stone 
of sincere obedience, in substance, at least, if not in so many words, 
imagining, like many, in whose writings I have since met with that 
opinion, that the great favour procured to men by Christ’s sufferings 
and mediation, was a relaxation of the divine law, and that an imper- 
fect obedience, dignified with the name of sincere, was all that was now 
required. ‘This was another gospel, which never could be owned by 
God as the gospel of his Son, nor accompanied by that sanctifying 
power which belongs exclusively to the truth. If it set any of my 
people on thinking, it only bewildered and misled them. They re- 
mained, as before, unenlightened and unchanged.” (Pp. 87—89.) 


He describes himself in another place, as being, before Mr. 
Simeon’s visit, in a state of preparation ; gradually acquiring 
a knowledge of divine truth; seeing that such truths were 
contained in the scriptures, but not feeling them. In conse- 
quence of that visit, under the blessing of God, his heart was 
enlarged, his views were opened, his principles established ; 
and he entered on a career of active, devoted, and enlightened 
service in the ministry, which terminated only with his life. 


We will let him speak for himself as to the mode of preaching 
which he now adopted. 


“* [ was now enabled to shew, from scripture, that all men are by 
nature enemies to God, disobedient to his law, and on that account 
exposed to his just indignation and curse. I therefore addressed 
them, not as persons who were already, from education, birth-right, 
or local situation, possessed of saving faith and other Christian graces, 
but as sinners, under sentence of death, and who had not as yet ob- 
tained mercy. I did not, as before, merely reprove them for particular 
faults or vices, and urge them to the practice of particular virtues ; 
but told them, that the whole of their affections and inclinations 
needed to be pointed in a new directton, and even their virtues to be 
new-modelled, I shewed, that this, supposing it done, could not 
atone, however, for past offences, nor wipe away guilt already con+ 
tracted ; and that sin could not be remitted without satisfaction made 
to the broken law of God; that neither could purity of heart, and 
constant obedience in future, recover their title to the reward of eter- 
nal life, which had been at first conferred, as a free gift by God, and 
was now wholly forfeited by sin: yet that their case was by no means 
desperate ; for we had the glad tidings to tell, that God had made 
at for the complete salvation of sinners; that he had appointed 

is own eternal Son, in the human nature, to procure for sinners the 
pardon of sin, and a title to glory, by his own obedience and suffer- 
ings; that, in conferring these blessing, God acts as the sovereign 
dispenser of his own gifts, not in consideration of any merit (for there 
is none) in the person on whom he bestows them; that a conformity of 
our will to the law of God, which I formerly considered as the ground 
of our acceptance, was itself a gift bestowed by God, in consequence 
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of his having first justified, accepted, and adopted us to be his child- 
ren; that in this great salvation, wrought out by Christ for sinners, 
love to God and man, an iors of evil, and a disposition to what 
is good, were included, as essential parts, inseparably connected with 
the rest; insomuch, that if a man is not renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, neither are his sins pardoned, nor his person accepted with God. 
| urged them to attend to what the word of God declared to be their 
condition ; not to be deceived with vain hopes of recommending them- 
selves to his favour by their own exertions ; but, as humble, needy 
supplicants, to apply to him, through the merits of Christ, for pardon, 
and the gift of his Spirit to make them serve him with fidelity and 
delight ; “to be diligent in studying the word of truth, which alone can 
make us wise unto salvation ; and having obtained grace from God, to 
practise diligently every active and every self-denying duty, and to 
abound in good fruit, to their own advancement in holiness and com- 
fort, to the temporal and spiritual benefit of their fellow creatures, 
and to the praise of him who had called them out of darkness into 
his marvellous light.” (Pp. 135—137.) 


Avery extraordinary awakening took place in his parish 
shortly after this change in his style of preaching. Though 
much is said concerning it ofa highly gratifying character, 
there isadegree of uncertainty with regard to the final issue, 
that makes us feel it safe not to dwell on this point without 
more of local information, than at this distance we are likely 
to possess. It is very evident that Dr. Stewart’s ministerial 
exertions were made extensively useful during his abode at 
Moulin, and that many had reason to bless the hour when he 
acquired a new principle of activity, and a zeal and faithful- 
ness in the declaration of gospel- -truths, to which he was a 
stranger on his first arrival there. 

But his exertions were by no means limited to the pulpit. 
He seems to have most fully acted up to a most important 
principle, which he thus states himself. 

“ People learn soon to disregard admonitions from the pulpit, if they 
are not followed up in some way that shews the monitor to be in 
earnest, and concerned in the counsel he gives.” (P. 170.) 


He seems to have thought nothing out of his province, 
which could in any way affect the moral and religious cha- 


racter of his parishioners. His was indeed the wakeful and 


restless vigilance of a trusty shepherd, who is ever on the 
lodk-out, and will suffer no cause of danger or mischief to 
creep unobserved into the fold, with the care of which he has 
been entrusted. We admire, especially, the faithful, yet tem- 
perate boldness, with which he offered his salutary counsel, 
as particular occasions enabled him, “ not respecting the 
persons of poor or rich, when the glory of his master, and 
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the right administration of his ordinances, were concerned.” 
For an instance of this see the following advice to a friend 
on the prospect of a family. 


‘‘<Tt is a serious matter to become a parent, to have an immortal 
soul committed to your care and keeping, to be trained up in the 
knowledge and service of God. If it be his will to bring your child 
alive and safe into the world, you will of course choose to have him 
baptized, according to the universal custom of our country. Permit 
me, my dear Sir, to remind you, that this is a most solemn religious 
service ; that a person ought never to go about it for the sake of cus- 
tom, or fashion, but in order to please God, who has appointed it. 
At the same time we cannot expect to please him in this service, 
unless we do it with proper views, and in a proper spirit. This im- 
plies, that we have a distinct knowledge of the several articles of the 
Christian religion to which baptism has a direct reference, and that we 
feel their influence in our hearts. Allow me, then, to’suggest to your 
own consideration, how highly requisite it is that you should apply 
your mind seriously to this important subject, before you engage in 
such a solemn transaction between God and your soul. I wish with 
all my heart I could be any way assisting to you in this inquiry. Shall 
I write more fully on the subject? Shali I send you any books? Or 
will you give me leave to call upon you at ———, with the design of 
conversing about the things that are revealed in scripture? Indeed it 
is no vain or idle matter, but much the reverse; and it is especially 
necessary to be in earnest concerned about religion, when one has the 
prospect of engaging in such a solemn service as devoting his child to 
Christin baptism, lest, for want of attention and knowledge, he should 
be found to deal falsely with the great God, who knows the heart.’ 

‘* This letter being well received, and a willingness to receive in- 
struction expressed, Mr. Stewart, on the birth of a child, addressed 
him once more : 

‘** Tn a solemn transaction like this, a person would need to be sure 
of what he says, and what he promises. It is not enough for a man to 
go through a form, and satisfy himself that he has done like others. 
If others go through the same form, without sufficiently considering 
what they are about, that may be partly their own fault, partly that of 
their teachers, but their neglect cannot excuse us. Be assured, my 
dear Sir, in one word, that unless you be yourself renewed by the | 
Spirit of God, and heartily devoted to Christ, you cannot devote your 
child to him in baptism with that sincerity, and faith, and cordiality, 
which will make it an acceptable service to God. And if it be notan 
acceptable service to him, it were better not done atall. I wish and 
pray God, that these things may obtain your most serious consider- 
ation. 

‘ This was an instance of ministerial faithfulness, which it is worth 
while to record ; and it may be proposed as a pattern to others in like 
circumstances, who, from want of similar spirit, cannot bring them- 
selves to deal conscientiously with persons of superior rank, and thus 
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do violence to their own judgments, and lose opportunities for bene- 
fiting those whom they want resolution either to admonish or to 
instruct.” (Pp. 172—175.) 

We are sorry to say, that this statement is followed by that 
of another case in which he had very different success, 
though the hint of admonition, which he conveyed, was 
sheathed with all possible courtesy and kindness. A minis- 
ter of God, however, must not be deterred by the risk of such 
rebuffs from the faithful execution of his important duties ; 
and the consciousness of having honestly discharged them 
will amply repay him for any consequences, 

Dr. Stewart displayed equal fidelity to the highest duty of 
friendship, by endeavoring, with no common pains, to re- 
commend the truths, from which he had himself derived light 
and peace, to those, with whom he had formed intimacies in 
early life. Interesting proofs of the judicious and cordial 
attempts, which he made in this way, are to be found in the 
letters beginning in pages 121 and 129. 

We will content ourselves with referring to one additional 
instance of a conscientious regard to his primary duties, and 
one which will be justly appreciated by those who know the 
temptation of a literary pursuit, which falls in with a per- 
son’s taste and genius. He was one of the first Gaelic 
scholars of his day, as will readily be inferred from the fact, 
that, when the Highland Society of London had resolved to 
publish the Gaelic originals of Ossian’s poems, the revisal of 
them was committed to him, and his emendations were 
“literally adhered to by the superintending committee.” 
The same society subsequently fixed upon him as the person 
best qualified to execute a Gaelic dictionary, which they had 
projected. | 

‘“‘ Accordingly, the proposition was made to him by Sir John 
M‘Gregor Murray, in the name of the Committee, with an offer of 
such remuneration, as, in Mr. Stewart’s family circumstances, was a 
very considerable inducement to close with the project. He did em- 
ploy much prayer and deliberation, but at length declined it, chiefly, 
it appears, on the following ground. 

‘* «Here comes the reason,’ says he, after discussing the motives for 
and against it, ‘that weighs most with me against the proposed un- 
dertaking, that is, the hold which these Gaelic studies take of my 
mind. If the task were an unpleasant one, unsuitable to my taste or 
inclination, I might force myself to it as a matter of duty, to bestow 
upon it an allotted portion of time, and think no more of it till I sat 
down to itagain. Bnt the circumstance of it being congenial to my 
taste and habits of study, is what makes it a snare. What man 
would judge a fortunate turn, as qualifying me for the task, and fa- 
cilitating my progress, I must account the strongest objection to the 
undertaking. If, indeed, by temporal considerations, I should deter- 
mine to give a portion (and it can be but a small portion) of my time 
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to this work, and, as [ proceed, tind the bad consequences I appre- 
hend realized, what am I to do then? Break off my labour in the 
middle, like a foolish builder, who had not counted the cost? If] 
should commence the work with the persuasion that my divine Mas- 
ter approved it, (and surely | ought to have this persuasion, or not 
meddle with it at all,) then, when trials meet me, how should I know 
whether these were salutary antidotes against the natural effects of 
my secular employment, to preserve my soul from catching harm, or 
intimations of God's displeasure, and warnings to leave off such a car- 
nal occupation, lest a worse thing should befal me ?’” (Pp. 277—279.) 

This is a piece of self-denial well worthy the remark and 
imitation of those amongst the clergy, whose early habits 
and literary or scientific bent of mind, incline them to the 
exorbitant pursuit of studies praiseworthy in themselves, but 
on this very account the more dangerous to men who have 
higher duties, which imperiously demand their chief attention. 

We will not follow Dr. Stewart through the remainder of 
his history, which presents nothing out of the line of ordinary 
life, though it is made to its close the vehicle of useful and 
interesting observation. He died minister of the First Charge 
of Canongate parish in Edinburgh. 

From the general tenour of our remarks, our readers will 
probably have anticipated us, when we say, that the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Stewart has not taken up the pencil to give the 
world a flattering portrait of a friend, but to make a drawing 
which would serve as a moral and professional study. And 
he has succeeded so well in his attempt, that no minister of 
the gospel can rise from the contemplation of it, without 
having gained much useful guidance and information, if he 
be inexperienced in his office, and an additional stimulus and 
glow of renewed and increased activity if he be a veteran. 

We shall not dwell long upon the six sermons, which are 
subjoined to the memoir. The editor informs us, that they 
must not be regarded as fair specimens of their author’s pul- 
pit eloquence, because 
‘‘ they are deficient in those apt illustrations, and beautifully striking 
similitudes, which he often introduced with great ingenuity, and 
powerful effect. These, however, came with spontaneous readiness 
in the act of delivery, and had no place in bis written preparations, 


which are consequently unequal to his spoken discourses in point 
of liveliness and force.” (P. 378.) 


The sermons, here submitted to us, are certainly wanting 
in many points, which are requisite to the claim of a place 
amongst first-rate compositions in that line. At the same time 
they contain much useful and interesting matter, especially 
the fourth, on Luke x. 11. whichis the most regular and 


finished in its structure, and perhaps the most striking and 
profitable of the set. 
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Arr. X.—God the Doer of all Things. A Sermon preached in 
the Parish Church of St. Martin, in Leicester, on Sunday, 
November 23, 1823: By Edward Thomas Vaughan, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester; and Rector of Foston, 
Leicestershire. London: Hamilton. Leicester: Combe. 
1823. 8vo. Pp.iv. and 39. 


On any subject, the consequences of which are not inter- 
minable, it would be curious as wel! as interesting to trace 
the progress of error. We remember the author of this 
sermon, a young divine under the superintending care of 
the late Mr. Robinson of Leicester. At that time, his views 
of religious truth were of such a character as induced that 
excellent man to remark of him,—‘S‘ Now I can depart in 
peace. There is a young man springing up to stand in my 
place when I am laid in the grave.” How little did he think 
at that time, that this his son in the faith would rebuke the 
sentiments of his spiritual father, as soon as he was removed 
“from his head!”’ But so itis. His Life of Mr. Robinson 
exhibited traces of a departure from the scriptural code of 
that eminent teacher ; his subsequent instruction soon began- 
to wear amore unfavorable aspect towards the “ good old 
way ;”” his reply to Mr. Beresford marked a mind progressive 
in error and self-confidence ; he there made bold advances 
towards * charging God foolishly,” as the Ordainer of Sin: 
but in the present publication, he unblushingly rushes into 
blasphemy, and charges the infinitely Holy God with being 
* the Doer of Sin.’ ‘Throughout this progress of error, we 
trace with concern an apparent growth in hardness, in po- 
sitiveness, in contempt of others, in unfeeling complacency 
at the misery of his fellow- creatures. 

Mr. Vaughan, we believe, is the first man in modern times, 
professing evangelical doctrines, who boldly makes God the 
Author of Sin. He prefers indeed the term “ originator”’ to 
‘‘author,’’ because he fancies the latter word to imply the 
existence of sin in a positive character, which he does: not 
approve. We must, however, for the reader’s satisfaction, 
shew, that Mr. Vaughan makes God the Author and Doer of 
sin. 

In making out this statement, we shall gladly allow Mr. 
Vaughan to reap the full advantage of his own disclaimer 
of God’s being the inspirer of sin. He assures us that God 
does not “ inspire’ sin; he does not ‘ infuse’’ sin. * His 
work in the produetion of sin is altogether external, not 
*“ internal,’’ Having made this admission in his favour, we 
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shall nevertheless endeavor to prove, that his system makes 
God as truly and really the author of sin, as any being is, 
ever was, or ever can be the author of sin ; and further, that 
according to it, God is prodigiously more concerned in the 
production of sin, than even the Devil or wicked men. In 
investigating this subject, we shall take pains neither to mis- 
understand nor to pervert the meaning of the author. 

He tells us first, that 

‘‘ There is not one (work) suggested or performed, but what is 
according to his will, yea, in obedience to, and fulfilment of it.” (P.4:) 

We shall only stop here to ask Mr. Vaughan, whether he 
does not violate common sense as well as involve himself in 
a contradiction, when he uses language, that implies, that 
sin is in “ obedience’’ to the will of God? For what is dis- 
obedience to the will of God, if sin be in obedience to it? 
Again, he says: 

** Man's heart is as a fountain of rebellion, which waits only for the 
hand to draw out its waters.” —** Who is it, that sets man at work, and 
ne | draws waters out of his fountain? Is itnot the Lord?” (P. 7.) 

“ The truth killed the angels (John vil. 44.); a lie killed man. 
Both fell by the will of God and by his operation.” (Pp. 4, 5.) 

Yet Mr. Vaughan, with sufficient inconsistency, adds— 
“« The creature is at last left to his own choice.” (P. 5.) 

Again he states : 

“‘ It were superfluous to shew, that God doeth all the good that is 
done upon earth; your difficulty is to know how he can do all the 
evil that is done—wethout doting tt.” 

We suppose, that these words in Italics, “‘ without doing it,” 
are an error of the press. For, paradoxical as our author 
chooses to be, he is hardly absurd enough to tell his hearers 
that their “ difficulty is to know how God can do all the evil 
that is done,—without doing it.’ Further on he argues— 

“If our actings are the result of our willings, and our willings of our 
perceivings, and our perceivings of our sensations and reflections, 
which sensations and reflections are the result of that essential frame 
and those external relations into which we have wilfully brought our- 
selves by the will of God and through his operation, as that essential 
frame is moved by the continually moving hand of God, mediately or 
immediately, what is that act of man's, which is not God’s? What, if 
it be true, that God can do nothing certainly, except he do all things 
really? Yet nothing can be surer than this.” (P. 8.) 

“ The Bible represents God as the doer of evil.” (P. 9.) 

“ Here is God, therefore, in all such instances, distinctly proclaimed 
as the originator of evil.” (P. 18.) 

“Why are we to be frightened with the bugbear and watchword of 
making God the author of sin? Is it not obvious that He must in some 
sense be the author of it? For how has it got into his creation without 
him, when the whole frame, relations, and circumstances of the creature 
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are of and from and to him? But it is equaily obvious that there is 
also a sense, in which he is not the author of it. He has willed, he has 
wrought, but he has not inspired it.” (Pp. 25, 26.) 

In answer to the question, “ How can God do sin?” Mr. 
Vaughan has not hesitated to give the following answer. 

“If you have gone with me in the preceding statements of this 
sermon, you will have seen how God has brought certain of his moral 
creatures into asinful state;..and how he continues to stimulate them 
to the perpetration of sin in that state. (Pp. 28, 29.) 

This sentence we know not how to rescue from the charge of 
blasphemy. 

We need not, as we cannot in a Review, go over all the 
texts of Scripture which Mr. Vaughan has suborned into his 
service. If the tenour of Seripture, if the character of the 
Most High, if the feelings of every Christian, if common 
sense are violated, it is enough. 

God “ willed’ sin, “ originated” sin, “ wrought’? sin.—It 
was by the “ agency of God”’ that “ this evil state was gene- 
rated.” —* God has brought certain of his moral creatures 
into a sinful state.’—It was His will “ that they should 
fall from their uprightness.”—‘ He has moreover wrought 
that they might fall; and wrought that they have fallen.— 
And He “ continues to stimulate them to the perpetration of 
sin.’ —TIs not all this in the face of Scripture ? 

We remind the reader that Mr. Vaughan denies that God 
‘inspires’ or infuses’’ sin into his creatures. This we 
allow. But what then? His doctrine makes God the 
author of sin, in every sense in which the term author can 
be applied to the production of sin; and in a more original 
and higher sense too than it can he applied to any creature, 
even Beelzebub himself. 

‘* Whether is greater” asks Mr. Vaughan, ‘ to permit or to 
originate? Is not to originate? Then God” (if he only permit sin) 
‘* sitteth in the second place, not the first. But who then originates ? 
Why there is but one God. ‘Then it is the creature, which originates. 
So God. makes creatures to originate his measures for him. Thus 
God is ungodded, that he may. be God; that i is, that he may be good, 
as his apostate creatures count goodness.” (P. 18.) 


This is a specimen of that daring form of argument which 
will summarily prove, any thing which we have: hardihood 
enough to believe. Who ever, except Satan and his angels, 
deemed it an honorable situation to sustain the first office in 
a bad work? What however does this language impute to 
God? Why, that He is beforehand, even with the devil, in 
the origination and production of sin. Then, surely, God is 
the author of sin in its worst sense. 

It is vain to expect to escape here by saying—“ God does 
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not inspire sin’’—: for, first, sin being, as this writer contends, 
a “ privative ”’ and not a “ substance,’’ or real existence, It 
cannot be “ inspired.” In the second place, the denial, 
that God inspires sin, answers no purpose: for wicked 
men and even devils, in all their efforts to propagate and 
disseminate sin in the world, do not properly inspire it. 
When Satan drew our first parent, Eve, into sin, what was 
the mode of his operation, and how did he succeed in his 
diabolical undertaking? He did not “ inspire’”’ the thought 
of sin; he did not suggest it “ immediately” by “ internal”’ 
operation. He did not “ infuse” evil into her soul. He 
beguiled”’ her understanding and “ stimulated” her de- 
sires. When, also, wicked men aid and. encourage one 
another to sin, they do not perform this by mutual inspi- 
ration and infusion ; but they stir up the affections and the 
pride, the lusts of the flesh and of the spirit. When Jeze- 
bel consoled Ahab by telling him, that she would give him 
the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite, and planned the whole 
scheme of his murder, she did not infuse or inspire that 
dreadful deed into his murderers by internal operation. But 
she “ wrought’? upon their interest and their fears, “ that 
they might kill him ; and she wrought that they did kill him.” 
This is the very language Mr. Vaughan uses relative to the 
Almighty’s working the fall of man. Is not the thought too 
horrible, more especially when we learn from this writer 
that God not only willed and wrought the beginning of evil, 
but that, ever since the fall, he has “ continued to do the 
creature’s sin!’’ (P. 31.) 

If God do the creature’s sin, the whole Bible is set against 
itself, and becomes unintelligible. When this author in- 
forms us that God worketh evil and stimulates men to 
the perpetration of sin, he ascribes to the Holy God the 
peculiar deeds of the devil. Surely it is Satan, and not God, 
who now “ worketh in the children of disobedience.” The 
antichristian apostate is also described as “ the man of sin,”’ 
* whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders.” Are these beings after all, 
and under all these operations, to be considered as onl 
secondaries in their office, the work of sin? Are they onl 
followers of God, who “ originates ’’ and works all this dia- 
bolical fraud and malice ? | | 

Again: This doctrine sets the unchangeable God against 
himself. Mr. Vaughan says, “ Satan cannot cast out Satan :” 
But it seems that the Holy God may oppose his own opera- 
tions, will, and work; and be like a fountain sending forth 
** sweet water and bitter.” It is the peculiar work of God, 
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to produce “* the fruits of the spirit.” How then can he also 
produce the “ works of the flesh?’” The “ flesh lusteth 
against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary the one to the other.” How then can God work 
them both, will them both, produce them both? Is the 
unchangeable God against himself? Can he say and unsay? 
Can he deny himself ?’’ God is the fountain of holiness ; . 
and Mr. Vaughan every Sunday instructs his hearers that 
from him “ all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works do proceed.”’ How then can all vicious desires, all 
evil counsels, and wicked works proceed from the same 
source? Are not sinners called the “ children of the wicked 
one?’’ and when tares are found sown among the wheat, is 
it not said that an ‘* enemy hath done this?’’ How then can 
that work be ascribed to God, further than by permission, in 
the ordinary course of his providential dealings? It is the 
proper and peculiar work of God, to deliver men “ from the 
power of darkness,” and to destroy ‘“ the works of the devil.”’ 
But Mr. Vaughan inverts the order of divine truth, and puts 
** darkness for light, and light for darkness ; bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter.” 

What also, upon Mr. Vaughan’s principle, must we say of 
our blessed Saviour and his gracious office? ‘* God created 
all things by Jesus Christ.”” If Mr. Vaughan’s notion be 
just, God created evil by Jesus Christ. Then did Christ 
create the evil, from which he came to deliver? Did Christ 
first do men’s sin, and then undo his own work and engraft 
holiness in its place? Our frames shudder while we state 
these hypothetical, but blasphemous positions. If God has 
wrought evil, Christ has wrought it; for our Saviour ex- 
pressly says, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work ; 
and whatsoever the Father doeth, the same doeth the Son 
likewise.”’ Then how would Christ be “ grieved”’ at the 
Pharisees for “ the hardness of their hearts,’ and call them 
the “ children of their father, the devil,’’ whose works they 
did, if he himself had wrought those dispositions in them, 
which his holy soul sickened to behold ? 

Again: Mr. Vaughan says, 

‘* The bible represents God, as the doer of evil.” (P. 9.) 

“The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life,” are expressly declared to be “ not of the Father.’’ The 
scriptures say that “‘ God made man upright, but that they have 
sought out many inventions.”” Mr. Vaughan contends that 
‘ His will it was, that they should fall from their uprightness; and 
nothing beside or beyond his will has been effected in and through 
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their fall. He has moreover wrought, that they might fall, and wrought 
so that they have fallen.” (P. 29.) 

St. Paul says, “‘ The serpent beguiled Eve:” Mr. Vaughan 
makes the whole matter to be of God. St. Paul informs us that 
“by one man sin entered into the world :”’ Mr. Vaughan says 
that God originated it, and wrought its entrance: and, in short, 
he makes the whole process of sin, first and last, to be agreeable 
to the will of God: but we forbear to pursue this subject. 
The whole bible is put to the rack by such sentiments : it is 
impossible for any simple honest mind to know by such a 
canon of interpretation, what truth and falsehood are. 

Once more ; “ How can God will sin?’’ Mr. Vaughan has 
put this question, and answered it to his own satisfaction. 
He must allow us to put a few plain questions to him on the 
subject. 

1. Has God tevo wills with respect to the being and per- 
petration of sin?) We know, that the Almighty has forbidden 
the doing of sin, upon pain of eternal death. He informs, 
warns, intreats, dissuades his creatures, urging them in every 
form of speech and by every engaging motive, to abstain 
from sin, as the thing, which his soul hateth, and to flee from 
all appearance of evil, lest. they be defiled. Now as the truth 
of ‘these representations cannot be honestly denied, we ask 
again, has God ¢wo wills upon this subject ? 

2. How can God will sin and yet forbid it, without dis- 
cordancy and contradiction? On this point our author is 
perfectly lost. He has. confounded the secret will of the 
Most High, as it concerns his own works, his own provi- 
dence, and his own arrangements, with his revealed will, as 
respects the duty and obligation of man. In all his provi- 
dential dealings, he doeth according to his will, in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath; and no one can stay his 
hand, or change his design, or thwart his operation. In 
this way he “ ruleth and ordereth the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of sinful men ;”’ in this way, the “ hearts of kings are 
in God’s rule and governance ;”’ in this way he “ turneth 
them whithersoever he will.” | But the rule.for God’s opera: 
tions, and the rule for man’s faith, judgmeit, and practice, 
are two things ; they respect different objects, and different 
agents, namely, God and man. It is obvious, that’ there may 
be diversity, and even opposition, in our imperfect view of 
things, between these two rules of action, and yet no con- 
tradiction at all with him who knoweth all things. . Z 

In fact, if language has meaning, we are most distinetly 
assured that God does not will sin. His nature is holy, and 
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his will is holy. But to will siz must imply a will towards 
sin; and a will towards sin, is a bias or propensity of the 
mind towards it, or, in other words, a sinful propensity. It 
is, however, the grossest blasphemy to use such language 
relative to the Most High. It was a sophistical arrogance of 
this kind, which led the heretics of old to maintain that Jesus 
Christ, because he took upon him man’s nature and bore his 
sin, was truly a sinner; yea, the only sinner, properly so 
called. So also, if God wills sin—if he be the doer of sin, yea, 
the doer of his creature’s sin—of ai/ their sin ;—the con- 
clusion of the old heretics, relative to the man Christ Jesus, 
must, in Mr. Vaughan’s scheme, attach to the all-glorious 
character of the Most High himself. 

Again. If God wills sin, if every thing, both good and 
bad, be “‘ agreeable to his will, and in obedience to it,’ must 
not God approve and commend what he wills and works in 
hiscreatures? Is not the will of God the rule and standard of 
obligation to man? How can man know what to believe 
and what to do, but by the record of God’s will? If sin be 
in obedience to the will of God, how is it siz? Can that 
which corresponds with its rule, be a transgression of it? 
Can God “ deny himself ?’? Can he thwart his own will? 
Can he contradict his own truth? Can he violate his own 
edicts ? 

3. Hence then, thirdly, we inquire, “‘ How can God judge the 
world?’? Mr. Vaughan has asked, but not answered, this ques- 
tion. And upon his principles he cannot answer it. For if God 
judge the world, he must “‘ judge the world in righteousness.” 
If he punish offenders, it must be for a violation of their en- 
gagements, for a breach of their duty, for a transgression of 
God’s law, in other words, for disobedience to his will._— 
There is no other possible rule of judgment. It would be 
monstrous to give man one rule for his conduct, and judge 
him by another. For in that case, man might be periect by 
the rule of his duty, but imperfect by the rule of judgment. 
Then might man be condemned by a law, which he had not 
broken. Mr. Vaughan’s notion, that God may punish man 
for sin, which is “‘ agreeable to his will,” is a contradiction. 
He might just as well say, that God may punish man for a 
breach of his will, which is “ agreeable to his will.’”’ What- 
ever, therefore, may be urged about God’s will and pleasure, 
which no man can resist, that is neither the rule of our duty, 
nor the law of our judgment. It is not what we are to go- 
vern our conduct by, or to be judged by. The rule of duty 
and of judgment is the same. It is open to all, is, more or 
less plainly, revealed to all; and all may and ought to know 
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it. He that knew his Lord’s will and did it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes.’ But upon Mr. Vaughan’s system 
there is no disobedience to the “ will” of God. 

Then we ask, fourthly, Where is the rule of duty or the 
possibility of sin? It is perfectly clear that a will of God which 
no man can violate, is not the rule of man’s duty. Therefore, 
as Mr. Vaughan’s Sermon recognises no will of God but 
what never was and never can be resisted, it exhibits no rule 
of duty to man. Then, as Mr. Vaughan has taken away the 
rule of duty, and the measure of transgresston, we defy him 
to point out what sin is. Any man may boldly declare, on 
this author’s principles, that there is no such thing as sin; for, 
if there be no rule of duty, there is no law, and ‘‘ where there 
is no law there is no transgression.’ Besides, Mr. Vaughan 
tells us that God is the “ Doer of all things ;”’ yea, even the 
doer of the creature’s sin. (31.) But if there be one truth un- 
der heaven more palpable than another, it is this, that 
whatever God does must be right. If God, then, do the crea- 
ture’s sin, the creature’s sin is right ; and if the creature’s sin 
be right, it is no sin. 

Indeed we are a little apprehensive, that Mr. Vaughan, 
aware of the genuine result of his sentiments, has prepared 
himself for this consequence, and that in truth sin, in ‘his 
theory, is only aname. In reference to this subject he has these 
suspicious words—“ what we call evil.” (18.) What we call 
evil!! Do we then miscal it?) Have we abused this said 
something by calling it evil? If sin be not “ evil,” is there 
any evil? Or have we altogether deceived ourselves by sup- 
posing that there ts an evil and a good? ‘Then why may we 
not come at once to the conclusions of Materialism or Atheism, 
and argue, that good and evil are only different names for the 
same thing, or rather names, by which certain relations in 
the @conomy of human nature are described, which yet have 
no intrinsic character in them of moral right or wrong? 

We shall now notice one or two of Mr. Vaughan’s interpre- 
tations of Scripture. 

In answer to an objection, that the will of God is not 
always done, because our Lord, teaches us to pray—‘ Thy 
will be done !’’—Mr. Vaughan says, these words do not 
prove that his will may possibly not be done, but that the 
meaning is to be sought in the following words, “ as in 
heaven, so in earth,” and then the interpretation is, that 

“ That will, which is even now done, and has been done from the 


beginning, shall, when the kingdom of God is come, be done by men 
in the earth, as it is now done by angels in heaven.” (P. 2.) 


According to this interpretation our Saviour’s words are 
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not a prayer, that God’s will may be done, but a prediction 
that it shall be done in another manner, when his kingdom 
shall come. A more gross perversion cannot easily be found. 
Mr. Vaughan professes to bow to the word of God. But if 
this interpretation be a just specimen of his submission, it 
appears, that it is his own deduction, formed by a perversion 
of the plain language cf Scripture, to which he bows, and not 
the word itself. That is, he maketh an idol of his own, and 
falleth down thereto ! 

But our Saviour’s words are a prayer. His disciples said, 
“ Lord teach us to pray.’ And he said unto them, ** When 
ye pray, say— Thy kingdom come! Thy will be done!” 
The comparison “ as in heaven, so in earth,” is descriptive of 
the nature and extent of doing God’s will, which is prayed for, 
namely, that it may be perfectly, universally, and uncea- 
singly fulfilled by men on earth, as it is done by the angels. 
But in this author’s gloss upon the text the will of God is 
now, and always was as perfectly and unceasingly fulfilled by 
men on earth and devils in hell, as even by angels in heaven. 

Another remarkable text, with the addition of a bold inter- 
pretation, serves Mr. Vaughan with all he wants. St. Paul 
tells us that God “ worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will.” Mr. Vaughan asks with an air of triumph,—* Is 
evil excluded from these all things ?’’ But if he has only the 
word, all, for the ground of his argument, there is no one who 
has been more ready or more vehement than himself, to con- 
tend, that the universal term, all, is very frequently in the Scrip- 
tures taken in a restricted sense. ‘* Universals, supply- 
ing their own restriction to generals, and sometimes to 
particulars, are common in Scripture. Is ‘ the love of money,’ 
Sir, ‘ the root of all evil?’ ‘ Are ail things lawful to you?’ ‘Is 
every sin without the body?’ ‘ Would you advise a man lite- 
rally to prove all things?’ ‘ Hath God given assurance of 
the resurrection to ali men?’ ‘ Are all partakers of filial 
chastisement?’ ’’ (Vaughan’s Answer to Beresford, p. 103.) 

We can only notice further a few passages generally. Mr. 
Vaughan makes great use of such texts of Scripture as the 
following :—God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie.” ‘ For to do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy counsel determined before to be done.” But surely this 
language is far enough from thatof Mr. Vaughan. Tosend wick- 
ed men delusion, that they should believe a lie, does not import 
that the God of truth was the worker or “ doer’’ (according to 
Mr. Vaughan’s phraseology) of their lie. And surely for God 
to determine a thing to be done, is not the same thing as His 
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doing it. And when St. Paul saith—‘ Whom he will, he 
hardeneth’’—since Mr. Vaughan himself maintains, that God 
does not inspire or infuse evil into his creatures, we need 
not suppose, that this language means more, than that God in 
his righteous judgment leaves them to the natural hardness 
of their own hearts. 

We observe further, that Mr. Vaughan pushes the few 
verses of scripture, upon which he professes to build his 
doctrine, to such an extreme, as absolutely and expressly to 
contradict the certain dictates of the word of God. ‘Thus, 
when he says, that “God is the doer of sin,’ and that he 
‘“‘ stimulates’ his creatures “to the perpetration of sin,” 
this is flatly in the face of the Bible. ‘‘ Surely God will not 
do wickedly, neither will the Almighty pervert judgment.”’ 
“ Justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 


-& The Lord our God, is righteous in all his works, which he 


doeth.” “The just Lord is in the midst thereof; he will not 
do iniquity. ** Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God ; tor God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
he any man.” 

When Mr. Vaughan quotes, in confirmation of his notions, 
the text, that *‘God did tempt Abraham,” he does not per- 
ceive, that in this dispensation, God did not tempt Abraham 
to sin. Ifthe Almighty does tempt men to sin, he cannot 
(according to Mr. Vaughan’s views,) fail of producing that 
effect. But it is remarkable, that in the only instance, in 
which the scriptures speak of God's tempting Abraham, (to 
offer up his son,) sin was not the result of this trial of Abra- 
ham; but the result was the finest exhibition of obedient and 
triumphant faith, which is any where recorded of man in the 
word of God. 

It is, however, no small pleasure to us in this painful task, 
to be able to extract, even from Mr. Vaughan’s own writings, 
an answer to the fundamental parts of this discourse. 

1. On the entrance of sin into the world, Mr. Vaughan 
says, in his answer to Mr. Beresford, “‘ Scripture is explicit 
in declaring the fall to have been occasioned by the serpent. 
I freely own, I cannot tell the origin of this old serpent. Lonly 
know what the scripture teaches me, that, prior to the existence 
of man, there were angels that kept not their first estate. How 
evil found its entrance into the creation of the all-perfect Je- 
hovah, isa mystery which I cannot solve, nor dare | advance 
the remotest hint of a conjecture, which .might descend into 
this depth. Youand I, Sir, have no eye for- such a sight ; 
and God has not seen fit to propose this object to our pur- 
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blind view. He seems to have studiously concealed it for the 
more perfect trial of our humility, faith, and patience.’ Now 
it is obvious to ask,—If the “ origin of the old serpent,” 
is an “inexplicable difficulty mystery’? which we 
have not an “ eye” to “view ;” and which * God” has © ste- 
diously concealed,” “for the perfect trial of our humility, 
faith, and patience’’—, whence then, has it been at length 
revealed to Mr. Vaughan? 

2. We have seen in the review of this sermon, how posi- 
tive and determined Mr. Vaughan is about God's being the 
“ doer of evil.” This is the burden of the whole discourse. 
‘ Man,” as wellas Satan, ‘‘ fell by the will of God, and by 
his operation.” And ever since the fall, God has “ continued 
to do the creatures sin.’ Now what says Mr. Vaughan, in his 
answer to Mr. Beresford? ‘* When | make this affirma- 
tion,” (viz that sin came by God’s “appointment,”’) I 


‘ desire most solemnly and unequivocally to disclaim the 


suggestion, that God is the doer of man’s sin. ‘The first 
man did hs own sins; every man does his own sin;. but, 
in committing the sin, he did, and he did no more than 
God’s hand and God’s counsel determined before to be 
done. God did not advise or persuade Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate, with the gentiles, and the people of Israel, to 
put Christ to death ; but in putting Christ to death, they did 
his pleasure. In other words, | distinguish between ordination 
and operation: a legitimate distinction, which can only be 
destroyed by making proposition and inference the same, and 
by taking a step further than I choose to go, and which I 
disclaim.” 

3. One of the most unchristian sentences we ever read, is 
that in which Mr. Vaughan teaches his hearers, that God 
“continues to stimulate his creatures to the perpetration of 
sin.” (P. 29.) —But in his letter, Mr. Vaughan positively 
contradicts this blasphemy. ‘‘ Conceived in sin and shapen 
in iniquity, and bringing an evil nature into ‘the world 
with them, they act that evil nature; they have but 
to follow it, and every imagination of the thought of their 
heart will be only evil continually ; they need no stimulants ; 
the fountain’ of corruption éverhown in them. In all cases, 
it is the compound agency of sinful nature, the world, and 
the devil, which effects the rain. In all cases, man acts 
freely. In all cases, the agency on God’s part is negative 
rather than positive. God tempteth by his ordinances, but 
not by his own personal operation. Let no man say when 
he is tempted, | am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempeth he any man.” 
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Many other discrepancies we might easily point out, but 
must now leave Mr. Vaughan with one more admonition 
from his own pages. We “ earnestly intreat you to review 
your opinions, and compare them diligently and calmly with 
the great volume of scripture. Avoid controversy; make 
religion more a matter of common life ; do not expect to un- 
ravel all mysteries; be more of a little child.” (Letter to 
Beresford, p. 253.) 

To our readers, however, we hold it a sacred duty to point 
out, first, Mr. Vaughan’s inconsistency. The very points, which 
he now esteems, as the essence of all religion, he, a few years 
ago, most solemnly disclaimed. 

Secondly, Weremark his subversion of scripture. Hehasse- 
lected a few passages and put an interpretation upon them, 
which is utterly repugnant both to the meaning and utility of 
almost every other part of scripture. If God be the “ doer of 
sin,’ the creature, as an instrument, can never be to blame. 
Then the atonement is unnecessary. Grace, which is to de- 
liver man from deserved misery, is a fable. Repentance, faith, 
and regeneration, with holiness of life, will become names, 
rather than things; or terms which will henceforth dis- 
tinguish the operations of God only, but not the characters 
of men. As for wicked men and sinners, his scheme, in its 
consequences, admits of none; inasmuch as it has taken 
away all rule of conduct, and placed men under a bondage of 
restraint and “ impulse,’’ which destroys, or nearly destroys 
all responsibility ! 

Thirdly, We observe the peculiar absurdity of Mr. Vaugh- 
an’s fundamental principle. Tospeak of God as the “ doer of 
the creature’s sin,” is an imputation on the Most High 
. Which cannot be applied even to Satan himself. The very 
phrase, one being the doer of another’s sin, is preposterous 
and unintelligible; for sin, as Mr. Vaughan says, applies to 
the doer of sin, to the individual, to the very identical per- 
son who does the evil, and to no other: if one being “ sti- 
mulate’’ another to the “ perpetration of sin,” still each 
has his own peculiar and proper sphere both of action and 
guilt: they may be accomplices; but each is guilty, and 
guilty too for the part he takes, and for no other; the one, as 
the principal, the perpetrator, and the other, as the accessary. 

Fourthly, We notice the spirit of the writer. It seems almost 
impossible, that it should not immediately and powerfully strike 
every reader, that the mind of the author of this sermon is 
directly opposed to the mind of Christ and his apostles. We 
ever find our Saviour full of compassion and tenderness : 
he was “ touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” and 
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even wept over those whose condemnation he was obliged to 
denounce. It is true, he gave those most hypocritical of 
characters, the pharisees, their merited appellations ; but he 
ever took pleasure in relieving distresses, encouraging re- 
turning penitents, and inviting lost sinners to come to him 
for life and peace. He wept over “ the bloody city,” and 
prayed even for his murderers—“ Father, forgive them! For 
they know not what they do.’’ The apostles delight to imi- 
tate the spirit of their Lord and Master. An almost inimitable 
turn of delicate, but overpowering feeling in St. Paul for 
his Jewish brethren is exhibited at the very moment, that he 
is declaring God’s rejection of that nation for the sake of the 
gentile world. In the very last extremity he makes an effort 
beyond humanity ; tells them his continual sorrow and hea- 
viness of heart for their salvation; pours forth his heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for them; and expresses his wil- 
lingness to endure every execration to do them service. But 
what are we to say of this sermon? There is not, to use 
Mr. Vaughan’s own language, “ the shadow of a shade ”’ of 
this spirit visible, but precisely the reverse. 

If, indeed, any further proof were wanted of the arrogant 
and contumelious dogmatism, with which Mr. Vaughan asserts 
his own opinions, and replies to those of his opponents, it has 
been furnished since in a publication, entitled ‘ The Ques- 
tionist,’”’ being a reply to the Rev. John Owen, Curate of 
Keyham, who had ventured to call in question the sentiments 
of the author. This reply Mr. Vaughan commences thus ;— 
‘“‘ Reverend Sir, be not angry with me, if i address you as a 
Questionist ; and, in general, by way of saving time, and 
breath, and paper, and money, salute you with the less cere- 
monious abbreviation of Mr.Q. But stay! as you have not 
been at Cambridge, or, if I recollect rightly, at either Univer- 
sity, it will be necessary that I explain the term to you. A 
Questionist, then, is a young gentleman, who, having com- 
pleated a three years’ residence at the University, in a 
state of pupilage, now comes forward, as a candidate for his 
first degree ; and, as a necessary preliminary, offers himself 
to answer any questions which may be put to him.” 3 

The tone of sarcastic levity, which is thus assumed in the 
first page, is carried throughout the work ; from which we 
only quote one or two short passages, which, however, are 
instar omnium ; and we quote them here, not as a specimen 
of Mr. Vaughan’s sentiments, or of his reasoning, but of his 
temper, or (we might say) of his charity. 

* According to you, Sir, neither devils, nor men, have a 
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master; but are self-willed, that is, free-willed ; and God, 
without acting upon or through their wills at all, with very 
few exceptions comparatively, comes in by snatches, after he 
has taken his dinner with the Ethiopians, just to restrain their 
excesses. Will you have the goodness to define Providence 
for me, Mr. Q? Will vou give me a brief sketch of the 
Devil’s history and acting ? Will you describe to me a trifle 
of the nature and manner of God’s government? Will you 
tell me some little about your own will and way ? I should 
think you must at least be a sort of Jars yourself |’ 

Again: “I can never suppose you so barefaced as to in- 
sinuate, that one of my texts respect what you distinguish as 
moral evil.—But perhaps I may be wrong at last, and you 
really have more brass in your brow than [ have given you 
credit for, and mean to say, that not a single text of the 
whole multitude which I have quoted doth really aseribe an 
act of moral evil, in the sense in which I have interpreted 
such act, to God—but all and each of them, which respect 
evil at all, respect punitiy e evil only, and that I am getting 
the appearance of proof, without the. .reality, by confounding 
and intermingling things which differ. There is more mean- 
ing in your simile, if this be it, and more courage; but is 
there more trath? When you shall have proved this, one by 
one, of my texts, I will believe you. My auditors, I trust, 
will do the same: but insinuation, without proof, is the act 
of a coward; contradiction, without proof, that of a bully.” 

After proceeding in this strain through many pages, he 
cites statements from Mr. Owen’s letter, which he thinks 
destructive to his doctrine, and then, regarding him as a 
suicide, concludes as follows. 

“These are such manifest acts of suicide, that I must 
finish my examination of you a little out of the usual course, 
not by saying, as Moderators usually do, “ Satis,” or “ per- 
quam bene,” or “ summo ingenio,’’ or “ summa clegantia, 
or “summa facundid disputdsti, Domine respondens 
Nor can I even content myself with giving you a“ De- 
scendas.”’ Our disputation having been in English, my sen- 
tence shall be in English ; ‘and is as follows: viz. That your 
carcase be laid in Keyham burying-ground, which, by a 
happy coincidence, is something between a church-yard and 
a field, and therefore a fit receptacle for so confirmed a sui- 
cide; since the law now enacts that their bodies shall not be 
deposited i in highways. I direct further, that a decent paint- 
ed cross of five feet nine inches high, and one foot broad, 
be erected over your body, with this inscription : 
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HERE LIES 
JOHN OWEN, 
WHO, HAVING HAD MORE LIVES THAN A CAT, 
AND MADE AWAY WITH THEM ALU 
BY HIS OWN HAND, 
IS AT LAST, 
THROUGH THE NEW CLEMENCY OF THE LAW, 
PERMITTED 
TO REST IN CONSECRATED GROUND. 


THIS CROSS IS ERECTED AT THE JOINT EXPENCE 
OF THE VICAR AND CHAPEL-WARDENS, 
AS A WARNING TO AUDACIOUS 


YOUTH, NOT TO PUBLISH 
STRICTURES. 


Lastly, As we value the present peace and everlasting sal- 
vation of our readers, we warn them to avoid these novel, 
bold, and dangerous speculations. If persons once give 
themselves up to fearless and unhallowed disquisition about 
points unrevealed, concerning the nature, character, and 
eternal purposes of God, they ought not to presume that 
God will keep them from dangerous downfals. How does 
a holy God preserve his servants in the way to heaven, but 
by exciting in them watchfulness, prayer, holy jealousy over 
their own hearts, and carefulness, and even fear, lest they 
fall from their own stedfastness into the snare of the devil? 
To all these qualities the doctrines and disquisitions of this 
sermon are of most dangerous tendency: and we conjure all 
our readers, and especially we conjure the hearers and readers 


of Mr. Vaughan himself, to turn from these presumptuous 


dogmas, concerning the mind and doings of Almighty God, 
to the plain revelations of scripture concerning the present 
condition ; and to the plain direction of scripture concerning 
the necessary improvement and rectification, of their own. 
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Art. XI.— Travels through Part of the United States and Ca- 
nada in 1818 and 1819. By John M. Duncan, A.B. Lon- 
don: Hurst. Glasgow: Wardlaw. 1823. 2 Vols. 8vo 
Pp. xvi. 333 and 384. 


Wuite the discrepancy of the accounts, given by different 
travellers, of the same people is a subject of continual com- 
plaint, and while the taste, character, or prejudices of each 
are assigned, as the cause of these disagreements, a principle 
of perhaps greater influence than any other, inasmuch as it 
is a principle which not unfrequently comprehends them all, 
has either been altogether overlooked, or less insisted upon 
than its importance required. Besides the avowed and some- 
times professional object, with which an individual visits a 
foreign people, every one has a cast of moral feeling of his 
own, a standard é judgment, to which he accommodates, 
perhaps unconsciously, both thoughts and actions. These 
several standards, however, (it is obvious,) cannot all be 
be right. It is only when the one deservedly paramount pur- 
suit of human existence occupies the first place in the tra- 
veller’s consideration, that all subordinate objects fall into 
their fitting stations, and, appearing with that degree of 
prominency which is respectively suited to each, blend to- 
gether with it into one consistent whole. In a word, unless 
a proper sense of the importance of religion be the ruling 
principle of his mind, his opinions must be read with cau- - 
tion, nay, many of his facts themselves, those especially, which 
relate to the character and sentiments of a people, trusted 
with hesitation. 

We have therefore much pleasure in introducing to our 
readers a writer who has kept the best interests of man 
steadily in view throughout his travels. He has rendered a 
service to the public, in directing their attention to 
“the moral condition of the Americans, their literary and religious 
characteristics,” (P. vii.) 
because on these most important features of the American 
character considerable misapprehension prevails amongst us. 
Our republican brethren will find Mr. Duncan a most intel- 
ligent and liberal observer of their manners and opinions : 
sometimes indeed, from a fear perhaps of partiality to his 
native country, he may by many be thought even to lean to 
the opposite side: this however is at least a most amiable 
error, when, as is undeniably the case in the present in- 
stance, it docs not arise from any deficiency of patriotic 
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feeling. To the English reader the information he conveys 
is highly valuable; the general tenour of his observations 
indicates a pious, sensible, cultivated, and for the most part 
an unprejudiced mind; and his testimony is rendered still 
more important by its striking agreement with other ac- 
counts, which, since the time of his visiting that country, 
have been given to the public. It should be added, that our 
traveller is a genuine sun of the kirk, and views with ab- 
horrence any of the “ rags of popery,’’ as he terms them, 
(vol. i. p. 242) which have been retained in the episcopalian 
form of worship. ‘This fidelity however to his particular 
persuasion is far from rendering him insensible to the true 
piety of other bodies of Christians. He accounts 
The flow’r divine, where’er it grows. 


Mr. Dunean’s travels extended but to a part, though in- 
deed a very interesting part, of the union. From New-York, 
as his head-quarters, he made excursions to Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other principal cities of the Eastern 
States ; and twice, namely in the spring and autumn of 1818, 
paid a visit to the Canadas. In detailing what he observes, 
his general style is more animated and vivid, than it is re- 
markable for correctness. Expressions now and then occur, 
which sound strange to English ears; for instance, pled 
for pleaded, 261, 1, and 239, 2, and others which we need 
not stay to notice. The details of his two visits to Canada 
he has judiciously compressed into one narration. On both 
occasions he ascended the Hudson to Albany; and thence, 
turning westward, cut across the country, which in his spring 


tour he found nearly impassable, to Buffalo on the lower 


extremity of Lake Erie. 

The following extract will serve for a specimen of the in- 
conveniencies he experienced in the former expedition. 

‘* About ten o’clock we reached the Seneca lake, and were in hopes 
that Geneva, the village on its bank, was to terminate our day’s toils. 
In this however we were disappointed. The innkeeper averred that 
it was absolutely necessary that the mail should go forward to Canan- 
daigua, sixteen miles further; he assured us, that the road was much 
better than those we had travelled, promised us a comfortable car- 
riage, good horses, and an excellent driver, and said that we should 
certainly accomplish it in less than four hours. 

‘“* Persuaded against our own judgment to rely on these promises, 
we consented to go forward; and a young man with a bugle-horn 
was put into the carriage beside us, to cheer us forward with its cou- 
rage-stirring notes. I did not at first suspect the object of this ac- 
companiment, but it soon became obvious that it was intended to 
prevent our falling asleep. I already mentioned that the stage 


waggon was open all round, and you would of course attribute. the 
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necessity of this to the heat of the climate. 1t was subservient, how- 
ever, to another important purpose as well as that of keeping us cool. 
When the wheels on one side descended into a rut, the passengers 
immediately threw themselves by a simultaneous motion towards the 
opposite, and those who were close by the side thrust their heads and 
shoulders through the opening; this sudden shifting of the centre of 
gravity counterpoised the waggon’s tendency to upset, and we had 
become by practice so expert in the maneuvre, that often, when the 
vehicle seemed to tremble on the very turn, the weight of our heads 
turned the scale in our favour. The prudent landlord at Geneva how- 
ever knew well, that, if we fell asleep, as our long-continued fatigues 
would strongly dispose us to do, our heavy heads in place of being 
thrust out of the carriage would necessarily make a great addition to 
the leeward weight within, and to a certainty capsise the machine. 
He therefore very thoughtfully provided us with a trumpeter, who by 
singing songs, relating his marvellous adventures, and ever and anon 
wakening the warlike energies of his instrument, managed to keep us 
sufficiently awake to continue our exertions on behalf of the balance 
of power. (Vol. II. pp. 17—19.) 


From Butfalo he proceeded by the side of the Niagara to its 
celebrated falls, of which he gives us a minute account, and 
thence, crossing lake Ontario and descending the St. Law- 
rence, he visited York, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, and 
other places both of the Upper and Lower Provinces. , 

From Lewiston on the Niagara, he visited a village of Tus- 
carora Indians, where a Missionary from a society at New 
York is stationed. For his highly affecting account of these 
first fruits of the North American heathen we must refer our 
readers to the work itself; which we the less regret, as the 
author publighed several years back an even more extended 
account of this visit ina popular form, as a premium-book for 
Sunday-schools. We cannot, however, refrain trom extract- 
i! ing his relation of the benefits that have accrued to this much 
i injured race from the introduction of Christianity. 

HF)” “* Mr. Crane assured me, that a material improvement has taken 
; place in the condition of the Tuscaroras, since the introduction of 
Christianity among them. They were, a few years ago, in a state of 
as great debasement as any of the nations around them; but now out 
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ag of their whole number, which amounts, including women and children, 
} hit to about three hundred, not more than ten ever indulge to excess in 
“Hed spirituous liquors. Even these do it but seldom; and for some time 
Met) after each transgression they keep as much as possible out of sight, 
Piney till they think it has been forgotten. 

Ay +3 ‘* Agriculture is considerably attended to among them; and in ad- 
ue t- dition to Indian coru, they have begun to cultivate wheat, which re- 


uires much more attention, but is a more valuable crop and less 
afiected by the vicissitudes of the weather. They are honest in their 
transactions with each other, and with the whites around them, and 
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industrious in providing for the support of their families. The benefits 
of Christianity, therefore, have not been confined to those who have 
publicly professed it; a standard of honesty and morality has been 
introduced among them ; propriety of conduct has been countenanced, 
and vice discouraged ; and as a community they are happy and com- 
fortable beyond what they ever were before.” (Vol. II. pp. 76, 77.) 


Of the languages of these Indian tribes, which are by no 
means to be considered the aborigines of the country, Mr. 
Duncan has collected many interesting particulars. Those 
spoken by the Indians who formerly peopled the continent 
East of the Mississippi, have been reduced by antiquaries to 
three distinct roots: the Lroquois, which was the language of 
the tribes anciently situated north of the St. Lawrence; the 
Lenapé, spoken by the nations inhabiting the interior of the 
United States; and the Floridian, spoken by the Creeks and 
others of the South. The Indian tongues are all remarkable 
for great powers of condensation, a single word being often 
sufficient to express what in the complicated sentences of 
modern languages would require the distinction of person, 
action, time, place, and circumstance. Of these the Lenapé, 
which has been more critically analysed than the others, 1 is 
much the most copious and regular—highly artificial in its 
grammatical system—more varied even than the Greek in the 
inflexions of the noun and verb—in short, disappointing every 
i priori idea we should form of the unwritten language of 
roving hunters. The religion of this remarkable race de- 
mands our admiration even more than their language. They 
recognise the Unity of God, and believe him to be a 
Spirit. He is not to be represented by any visible symbol. 
These and other tenets of a similarly exalted nature induce 
Mr. Duncan to believe 
“ that their theological system had its origin in the obscured traditions 
received from patriarchal times.” (Vol. Il. p. 99.) 


The dangerous rapids of the St. Lawrence are well known. 
They are occasioned b 
“a great contraction and sudden descent in the bed of the river, 
accompanied in general with numerous islands and rocks in the middle 
of the stream. The flood, thus chafed and pent up within narrow and 
obstructed passages, rages through them with prodigious violence ; 
dashing furiously over the rocks, sweeping round insulated fragments 
with the velocity of a whirlpool, and heaving even in the less agitated 
spots with a broken and fearful commotion, such as the sea presents 
after a tempest of contrary winds, which have successfully contended 
for the mastery of the deep.” (Vol. IT. Pp. 135—138.) 

“The sun was in the act of setting,” (says Mr. Duncan, p. 125,) 
‘when we entered the Long Sault, but the sky was cloudless indi serene. 
The wind, which had previously favoured us, died gradually away, and 
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the sail hung loosely from the gaff. Our steersman turned his head 
wistfully towards the fading beams.—‘ Pull away, my lads, pull away ; 
we are late enough.’ The rowers with the composure and silence of 
machinery, lengthened the stroke, and bent themselves to their oars 
with all the energy of which their well-strung muscles were capable. 
The Durham boat was so deeply laden, that there was room only for 
two oars, and these at the very bow; we had four hands however, 30 
that each was doubly manned. Ina short time we reached an island 
which divides the current of the river, and we steered for the right 
hand channel. ‘The tall pines which covered the island to the water’s 
edge threw a gloom across the confined pass, if I may so call it, and 
the burden of Moore’s song was forcibly suggested— 

‘ Row, brothers, row. The stream runs fast, 

The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past.’ 


..eeee The two currents, after embracing the island, revert below 
it into a single stream. The extreme commotion, with which this re- 
union is accomplished, is the occasion of the Big Pitch. The furious 
torreats rush against each other like two charging squadrons, heaving 
up their roaring billows, and tossing high their crests of broken foam ; 
retiring at last with apparent reluctance from the conflict, and whirling 
into numerous eddies by the margin of the stream. 

‘‘ Ere the tops of the white breakers became visible, preparations 
were made for encountering the commotion. The sail was lowered 
down and the gaff secured, the steersman called one of the hands to 
his assistance, the rest hung upon their oars, waiting the word of com- 
mand to strike in. The boat began now to rock from side to side, and 
the terrible cauldron was boiling before us. All that could be done, 
was to direct our course to that part of the channel, where experience 
told them, that the passage was least hazardous, and then with all their 
strength to pull the vessel through. | felt an involuntary shrinking, as 
the captain aimed for what seemed to me the most frightful spot of all! 
we were swept into the midst of the furious commotion; and the 
order was just given,—‘ Pull away !'—when a heavy wave burst in over 
our feeble bulwarks. Our quivering bark however struggled manfully 
through; our danger was but momentary, and we soon reached the 
subsiding billows which skirt the extremities of the heavy swell. 

‘** Another peril however succeeded. The thrilling emotion excited 
by the passage of the Big Pitch had not subsided, when our vessel 
was caught in the vortex of a powerful eddy, and whirled round almost 
broadside to the stream. ‘ Pull away with the starboard oar !’—roared 
the steersman with a voice, like thunder and a tremendous oath; the 
order was promptly obeyed, the command of the vessel recovered, and 
we once more found ourselves in smooth water. We had shipped 
more than a hogshead of water in this dangerous rapid.” (Vol. II. 
pp. 125—129.) 

Of the state of religion and literature in lower Canada, Mr. 
Duncan makes a very unfavorable report. In Montreal and 
Quebec, popery and its necessary attendant, ignorance, prevail 
to a melancholy extent. Nor is it in the Roman Catholic 
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Church alone, that we must look for this absence of spiritual 
religion ; the sermons of Protestants, whether Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, or Methodists, he describes as alike deficient 
in clearness and simplicity as to the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Popery is happily so much in the back ground among us, 
that many of our readers may not be aware of the existence 
of the ceremony of baptizing the church bells, which is regu- 
larly performed in Popish countries—it may then be amusing 
to them to read our traveller’s description of it-—We should 
be glad if no remnant of the practice were in existence 
among us, but that, with the church bells, the ships of our 
navy were set clear from the profanation. 


‘“‘ The bells were suspended near the centre of the church, from a 
temporary wocden erection, and near them were a table and some 
chairs. Soon after we had assembled, a door near the upper end of 
the church was thrown open, and forth issued a procession of priests, 
preceded by two boys in white robes carrying a pair of enormous can- 
dles, in candlesticks of corresponding dimensions, and two behind 
earrying a little silver vessel of oil, and water in a silver vase. The 
priests were variously attired, some in black, others in white; and a 
few in gorgeous robes of silk and gold. The boys placed the candle- 
sticks on the table near the bells, and the priests bestowed themselves 
in the chairs around the table, or on the seats which surrounded the 
principal altar. Prayers were then chanted; after which an old ec- 
clesiastic in white ascended the pulpit and addressed the congregation 
in a pretty long French oration... .. Descending from the rostrum, he 
was invested with a robe of gaudier colours, and having pronounced a 
solemn benediction upon the water in the vase, he dipped a brush in 
it and made the sign of the cross upon each bell, inside and out; ac- 
companying it with the solemn words, ‘In nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti!’ Other two then set to work, and compleated what 
he had begun, brushing the bells all over; and then with snow white 
towels wiping them both dry. Some oil was then consecrated, with 
which the sign of the cross was made on a variety of places on each 
bell, and then carefully wiped dry with a little cotton wool. A_ silver 
censer with live coals was next produced, into which some incense 
was thrown; and after being waved three times in the air, it was held 
under each bell till they were quite filled with the odorous fumes. Two 
old gentlemen and their venerable spouses now came forward, and one 
pair was stationed at each bell. These were the Godfathers and God- 
mothers of the new members of the holy church; and after honing an- 
swered some questions to the satisfaction of the priests, they had the 
honour of bestowing names on their Godchildren. This, it seems, 1s 
an honour which is much coveted, and is only conceded to those who 
are both able and willing to pay handsomely for the distinction. The 
oldest priest now took hold of the clapper, and tolled each bell three 
times, which was immediately repeated by each of the sponsors. The 
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old couples now produced presents for their bantlings : first a large 
roll of linen for each bell, which was swathed round it by the officiating 
priests; then rolls of crimson silk, one of which was richly figured, 
succeeded by lace or fringes, and the whole was bound on by a plen- 
tiful allowance of white silk riband., The ceremony was now wound up 
by a short prayer or two chanted by the priesis, when the large can- 
dlesticks were again elevatedyand the whole fraternity retired as they 
had entered.” (Vol. IL. pp. 167-170.) 

What gross deficiency in mental cultivation exists in Mon- 
treal, may be imagined from the following extract ;— 

“ As to the Society of Montreal and the style of living which pre- 

vails, strangers are very likely to differ somewhat in their opinions, 
If you enjoy good eating, card -playing, dancing, music, and gaiety, you 
will find abundance of all. If literary society is your choice, you will 
discover | am afraid but little; and if religious, still less. 1 was par- 
ticularly struck with the extent, to which card-playing and the dice- 
box abound ; they seem indeed to be almost the only resource in an 
evening party, if it is not professedly a dancing one. ‘That the citizens 
of Montreal ave hospitable and kind in their attention to a stranger, lL 
bear my willing and most grateful testimony; but unless the traveller 
is prepared to enjoy such expedients for recreation, he must lay his 
account with being occasionally somewhat singular in company. The 
literature of the city may be estimated by the fact, that there is at pre- 
sent but one book-shop in it, whose collection of English authors has 
even moderate claims to respectability; a few others are to be found 
with Romish prayer-books and monkish legends, but their shelves can 
boast of little else, except a few articles of stationery. We cannot ex- 
pect that the demand for books here can be at all equal to that at home, 
or even inthe United States. Among the great majority of the Cana- 
dians, none, but a few of the females, are able to read: and of the British 
residents, the greater part are eagerly intent upon the acquisition of 
wealth, and in general anticipate a return to their native country to 
spend it; and if in their hours of intermission from other pursuits, 
they can glance at a novel, or a fashionable poem, it is all that in most 
cases is attempted.” (Vol. 1. pp. 171, 172.) 
_ The literary character of Quebec is represented by Mr. 
Duncan, as worse, if any thing, than that of Montreal. In 
the latter place there are three convents, and two at Quebec. 
‘These institutions are principally employed in the care of 
toundlings, the insane, and the sick poor, the maintenance of 
old invalids, and the education of young females. 

There is something so sublime in the idea of persons laying 
aside from their youth every worldly care, and dedicating them- 
selves to the service of God, and of their suffering fellow crea- 
tures, that it is not surprising, that such establishments should 
have been at last regarded with superstitious veneration. Man 
indeed, it is to be hoped, of these self-devoted individuals, bein 
led by divine assistance to act up to the light afforded them, 
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may even amidst the darkness of popery, be experiencing a joy 
in * doing the will of God,” which numbers with vastly 
superior privileges and knowledge in divine things, have 
never tasted. 

There are now no monasteries in Canada. The British, when 
they became masters there, prohibiting any addition to the 


- number of monks, the various establishments of this kind 


became gradually extinct. Mr. Duncan mentions two aca- 
demical seminaries at Montreal, and one at Quebec, con- 
nected with the church of Rome. 


‘* These academies, although in many respects useful, tend grie- 
vously te nerpetuate the French language and Romish religion in the 
proving: «.d consequently to prevent the thorough amalgamation of 
its French shabitants with those of British descent. There could 
scarcely be a wiser legislative measure than the establishment of an 
English college, on a liberal scale and unrestricted system. A gentle- 
man of the name of M‘Gill, who died in 1814, bequeathed £10,000, 
and some heritable property, to be devoted to the foundation of such 
an establishment. Hitherto however little, if any thing, has been done 
to carry his will into effect ; and, as the property, if not so appropriated, 
within ten years after his death, reverts to his heirs, I fear, that there 
is some danger of the devise being ultimately abortive.” (P. 165.) 


The following suggestions with respect to the education of 
the French Canadians are important. 

“It is to be regretted that so little has hitherto been attempted for 
the instruction of the French Canadians. Excepting the seminaries 
of Montreal and Quebec, | am not aware of the existence of any 
school, where their boys can acquire even the most ordinary elements of 
education. Their spiritual instruction is equally neglected. There is not 
any where in the proviuce, so faras 1 have been able to learn, a single 
individual capable of preaching the truths of the gospel in the French 
language. Surely the London Missionary Society should not over- 
look so important a station. From most of the protestant ministers 
of Canada, I am afraid, nothing can be expected but total apathy to 
such an attempt; and whoever undertakes it, must not nt be 
thoroughly imbued with a knowledge and love of the truth, but have 
that conscious ardour in the cause, which will bear him up under 
much difficult¢ and much opposition. It would be of importance 
that his talents and acquirements should be both respectable ; for 
the Romish clergymen are in general men of education, and should 
they enter into controversy with him, he would in all probability have 
no auxiliary in the struggle. He must however be a man of much 
prudence ; for the duties of such a situation would be both difficult 
and important, and humanly speaking, every thing would depend 
upon the manner in which they were performed. That the native 
Canadians would not be totally disinclined to listen to him, there ts 
every reason to believe. While present in the Methodist chapel in 
Montreal, one of them came in and sat down beside me. I pointed 
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out the text to him; he thanked me in a whisper, but said that he 
did not understand English. After sitting afew minutes he rose and 
went out, but it was in all probability his inability to understand the 
preacher, that prevented him from being as attentive an auditor as 
any one present.” (Vol. II. pp. 221—223,.) 

Mr, Duncan however does not seem aware, that a society, 
belonging to the English Church, is directing its efforts to 
this quarter, and that an important, though gradual, change 
in the intellectual and religious character of the population, 
may reasonably be expected. From the late reports of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,* which, however, 
(in justice to Mr. Duncan, it must be recollected) are since the 
date of his travels, we find, that schools on the National sys- 
tem have been introduced into the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Canada, wherever the nature of the 
population enables the children to be assembled; and that 
their advantages are already visible in the moral and religious 
improvement of the parents. There seems indeed among the 
natives a strong desire for religious instruction, though as 
yet unhappily there are few means of satisfying it. The ab- 
stract for 1823 states, that above 20 cases are referred to by 
the Bishop of Quebec, in which the people are sincerely wil- 
ling to obliterate all religious differences, and the whole 
population would unite in erecting a common church, if the 
society were enabled to send missionaries. ‘This feeling is 
said to be rapidly increasing, although the Society, from the 
inadequacy of its resources, can give it little encouragement. 
In some parts churches have been built almost by the efforts 
of individuals ; in the erection of others, the contributions of 
the natives have been aided by the sale of pews, by subscrip- 
tions in many places, as well as by a Society in Quebec, and 
by the votes of the Houses of Assembly. In some cases the 
contribution has been paid by the manual labour of those who 
had nothing else to give. 

We fear there exists in the breasts of many excellent per- 
sons a prejudice against the Society, which Mr. Duncan’s 
observations have led us to mention; but surely it should be 
a powerful consideration, that would operate as an argument 
in a Christian’s judgment for the neglect of the institution 
itself. No people have a stronger claim on our charitable 
endeavours than the European settlers of the Canadas ; and 
in our references to the Society’s reports, we have purposely 
avoided those particulars of minor importance about which 
churchmen may entertain a difference of opinion, and stated 


* See Abstr. 1823, pp. 59, 113, 115, 127, 131. G 
49, Abstr. 1822, » 127, 131, General Notice, 1823, pp. 39, 
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proceedings which every member of the Church of England 
must approve and be desirous of supporting, viz. the building 
of churches and the establishment of schools. 

Our author contrasts the religious condition of Canada with 
that of the United States, pronouncing in a tone of triumph 
that religion has made as extensive progress in the latter 
country as could be expected from any establishment— 

‘If (says he) any would imagine that an establishment would have 
improved matters, let him look at Canada!” (Vol. II. p. 331.) 
Now this is not a fair statement of the case. No one ever 
supposed that merely to determine a particular form of church 
government, without the erection of churches or schools, and 
providing a body of clergy sufficient for the wants of the 
eountry, would be advantageous to Canada. Does Mr. Dun- 
can mean to imply, that, if our government had left the na- 
tives to themselves, they would of their own accord have felt 
that desire for spiritual instruction which is represented to be 
now spreading among them? or that those other denomina- 
tions of Christians would have taught them the pure truths 
of the Gospel, whom he describes as no less confused in their 
religious notions than the Episcopalian ministers ? We would 
put it to the good sense of our author, whether a pious mind, 
before it is sophisticated by the refinements of argument, 
does not feel a repugnance to the idea of a Christian govern- 
ment either evincing no interest at all in the spiritual wel- 
fare of a conquered country, or, as the remaining alterna- 
tive, encouraging every variety of sectarism to settle among 
an ignorant people, the great mass of whom will, amid the 
-multitude of conflicting tenets, probably choose those which 
are most congenial to their naturally corrupt tastes ? In truth, 
it is not the presence of an establishment, but its virtual ab- 
sence from our American colonies, to which the ignorance, of 
which Mr. Duncan complains, must be attributed, The sys- 
tem has not been compleated: the original plan has not been 
followed up. To this we must refer the languor and drowsi- 
ness, if there be any, that prevails among the resident clergy. 
But build churches and schools, send over additional la- 
borers into the vineyard, (and much we have seen is at pre- 
sent doing with this view,) and you will infuse an active and 
a stirring spirit into the system, which, thus put into motion, 
will by God’s blessing ferment and purify itself. There will 
be no more indolence, Opinions will be weighed before th 
are adopted: discussion will provoke discussion: and trut 
will eventually prevail. The affections too will be engaged in 
the work ; the ground, being loosened, will admit the heavenly 
seed ; the face of the country will at length be changed; the 
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desert will be as Eden, and the wilderness as the garden of 
the Lord. 

Independent bodies of Christians may perhaps be more 
rapid in the diffusion of religious knowledge—there will be 
more of the spirit of emulation among them, their movements 
will be more alert, their measures more immediately effective. 
But their motives will, in the main, be less pure than those 
of a zealous clergy, their religious tenets more liable to error, 
their success less enduring. 

An establishment will be slower in its operations : but it 
willbe surer. A part cannot move without the whole: but 
when the whole does move, it will necessarily be more effec- 
tive. Revivals in religious feeling will be less sudden; but so 
also will be its decline. We desire not, but we fear not, to 
enter into comparisons with the United States on this point. 
That vital religion is spreading there, we rejoice: but it 
must be recollected our traveller visited those parts, in which 
its influence is confessedly greatest. The question is not 
whether religion can possibly prevail without an establish- 
ment, but whether an establishment is or is not the most 
effectual means of furthering its extension. If he instances 
the Eastern portion of the Union, we may bid him look to 
the Southern. Even among the Eastern States, if it were 
worth while proceeding with the argument, Mr. Duncan pro- 
duces a striking instance of the disadvantages resulting from 
the want of an establishment. It shall be given in his own 
words : 

** The state of religion in the capital of New England is far from 
cheering. Whether the contagious influence spread from Harvard . 
University to Boston, or from Boston to it, I know not; but though 
both were once distinguished for evangelical sentiments, both are now 
alike characterized by the lamentable predominance of Socinianism. 

‘* There are in the town about twenty-five churches, in more than 
a half of which these sentiments are avowedly or disguisedly pro- 
mulgated ; of these one is episcopalian in its ecclesiastical system, 
and uses a prayer-book, which has been altered in accommodation to 
these sentiments. It is distressing to think that the descendants of 
the Puritans, whose conscientious adherence to the most important 
religious truths drove them from their native land, should have de- 
parted so widely from adherence to those doctrines which are the 
only foundation of a sinner’s hope.” (Vol. I. p. 87.) : 

With the exception of Massachusetts, the state of religion in 
the Eastern provinces is highly encouraging, not only as vital 
piety seems extending its influence through the mass of the 
population, but also because its cause is supported by the 
authority, and vindicated by the resources of learning and 
talent. In New York, New Haven, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
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more, the prevalent tone of the sermons is represented by 
Mr. Duncan to be of a decidedly spiritual character. 

Of the different denominations of Christians in the United 
States the Baptists are the most numerous: it is said that 
their churches amount altogether to nearly 3000. They ob- 
tained a footing first in Rhode Island. But their great strength 
is in the Southern and Western States, where they continue 
to increase rapidly. ‘The Presbyterian body is split into a 
great variety of subdivisions, the most peculiar of which is 
the Congregational, which prevails very extensively in New 
Haven and the adjacent parts. ‘The Quakers are not so nu- 
merous in Philadelphia as might have been anticipated.—Of 
their religious tenets Mr. Duncan gives us the following very 
singular account : ) 

“ The burying-ground behind the meeting-house is the only one of 
the kind that lever saw. ‘The surface was as level as a bowling 
green, excepting a small portion at one side, where a few grassy hil- 
locks indicated the mansions of the dead. My conductor remarked, 
that the Friends had buried in that ground since the days of Penn. 
The resurrection of the body, he said, formed no part of their religious 
belief, and they considered it improper to erect any memorial over 
the departed, as if any part of ¢he man were buried, or to preserve a 
distinction between the graves of one family and those of another. In 
accordance with these sentiments, they begin to enter at one corner 
of the enclosure, and go regularly on, digging one grave by the side 
of the preceding one, till the whole ground has been gone over; the 
surface is then completely levelled, and a new series of sepulchres 
begun.” (Vol. 1. pp. 205, 206.) 

Our traveller could obtain very little information respect- 
ing the sentiments of the majority of this sect. He says, 

“| have met with individuals, who maintained very decidedly the 
essential doctrines of evangelical religion. But I also found others, 
whose sentiments seemed to approach very nearly to infidelity.” (Vol. 
I. P. 207.) 

This is of course the necessary effect of their having no 
public confession of faith. In proportion as the creed of a 
heterodox body is vague, the greater hope may be entertained 
of the existence of the right faith in the hearts of individuals. 
A genuine member of the Socinian persuasion cannot be 
right ; for his society professes what is fundamentally wrong. 
A Quaker may, in spite of his errors, be a humble and 
single-hearted Christian, because his sect professes hardly 
any thing fundamental. Hence it appears, that the Socinian 
body cannot become better without departing from its prin- 
ciples, i.e. ceasing to be Socinian. The society of Friends, 
on the contrary, may gradually improve : and this is in 
England actually the case. We need but refer to their late 
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address to the members of their connexion, or to a recent 
publication by Mr. Gurney, to be persuaded of the enlight- 
ened and truly Christian spirit, by which they are now 
actuated. 


Of the Methodists, whose strength, like that of the Baptists, 
lies chiefly in the southern and western states, Mr. Duncan, 
while he allows the existence of proper views of religion 
among many, gives on the whole a very melancholy account. 
He heard but two specimens of their preaching, with both of 
which he professes himself much dissatisfied. 

‘“‘ Disappointed in getting admission to another church, [ agreed to 
the suggestion of a friend, that we should follow a crowd who were 
flocking into a Methodist church; or rather a kind of subterraneous 
place of meeting under the chapel. The first preacher addressed the 
audience from the words, ‘ Cleanse your hands, ye sinners! Purify 
your hearts, ye double-minded!’ So far as bodily exertion went, this 
was the most powerful discourse I ever heard. The preacher wrought 
himself up to the most extravagant degree of vehemence, and vocife- 
rated for about an hour, till he absolutely gasped for breath. Sitting 
down, apparently from total inability to go on, a second took it up; 
and, setting out with the observation, that ‘ many a good sermon was 
lost for the want of self-application by the hearers,’ he proceeded to 
enforce what his associate had advanced, and toiled himself into 
almost an equal degree of noisiness and exhaustion. The whole 
amount of both addresses was, ‘ The way of escape from hell and 
damnation is, draw nigh to God, draw nigh to God—abstain from 
drinking, swearing, theatres, balls, extravagance of living and fur- 
niture, cry aloud for mercy, walk in the paths of true piety, and live a 
life of godliness and devotion.’ Neither the one nor the other ever 
stated, directly or indirectly, that Jesus died for sinners, and rose 
again for their justification.” (Vol. II. p. 372.) 


He gives the following account of the religious societies of 
New York: 

“ The American Bible Society was formed in 1816, and was in- 
tended to be a national institution, to which the local societies should 
be subsidiary; there are besides in the city, the New York, the 
Auxiliary New York, the New York Female, the New York Union, 
the Marine, and the New York African Bible Societies, most of which, 
if not all, are in connexion with the national institution. The oldest 
of these was established in 1809, and the second in 1813. There are 
also some Juvenile, and subordinate Associations, as well as two Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Societies. The printing of Bibles here is 
free, and not, as with us, a matter of privilege an monopoly. The 
American Bible Society is thus enabled to print for itself, and it has 
at present eight or nine presses employed. The formation of this 
national institution met with very strenuous opposition; partly, I 
believe, from those local jealousies which even in such matters are 
allowed too frequently to operate, but more particularly from that 
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gect to which I have already alluded, as trembling at the idea of the 
word of God being allowed to go abroad among their fellow-erea- 
tures, without the qualifymg influence of the word of man. Those 
in this communion are careful to prefix the appellation ‘ Protestant’ 
to the designation of their party; but I have sometimes been 
tempted to suspect that it has arisen from a secret conviction that 
some of the most distinguishing characteristics of Protestantism are 
not to be discovered in their system; just as another sect in the, 
so called, religious world, add ‘ Christians’ to their distinctive title, 
lest, as they disavow the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, people 
should suspect that they are not entitled to the name. Of missionary 
societies there are in this city at least ten. Of these there are 
three or four which devote their funds to foreign missions; others 
to the support of preachers and teachers in the destitute regions 
of the United States, and among the poor wandering aborigines ; one 
gives its exertions exclusively to the Jews; and one is subservient 
to the interests of the Episcopal church. There are three Tract 
societies in New York, but I believe that they restrict their opera- 
tions ina great measure to the republication of British tracts. One 
of them is conducted by Episcopalians, and another by Methodists. 
The Sunday-school societies are comparatively of modern date ; 
the first was formed in 1815, or 1816. ‘They are now, however, nu- 
merous : for almost every congregation, of whatever name, has a school 
connected with it, which is managed by its members. There are 
several others devoted to the instruction of adults, particularly people 
of colour.” (Vol. I. Pp. 378—380.) 


The censure on the Episcopalians, conveyed in this extract, 
is probably in a measure just. From a Presbyterian, how- 
ever, so staunch as Mr. Duncan, we must not expect the 
most favorable statement of their conduct. That he has in 
fact viewed them with somewhat of prejudice, may be argued 
from a strange mistake into which he suffers himself, a few 
pages before, to fall. After giving an account of the tenets, 
at present entertained by the Episcopalian church at New 
York, and evidently implying his disapprobation of them, he 
subjoins the following extraordinary note— 


“« The following form of prayer, drawn yt and published by the 
present Bishop of New York, for the use of the Episcopalian Sunday 
schools, contains a comprehensive abstract of his doctrinal sentiments, 
and appears to be quite in unison with the quotations which are 
offered from the other divine :—‘ Almighty and everlasting’ God, who 
hatest nothing that thou hast made, and dost forgive the sins of all 
those who are penitent, create and make in us new and contrite 
hearts; that we, worthily lamenting our sins, and acknowledging oar 
wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the God of all mercy, perfect re- 
mission and forgiveness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’” 
(Vol. IT. p. 365.) | 


The English reader will be at no loss to recognise in this 
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“form of prayer drawn up and published by the present 
Bishop of New York’’ the beautiful collect appointed by our 
Church to be read on Ash-Wednesday. We wish for Mr. 
Duncan’s sake he were but better acquainted with the 
prayers of our incomparable liturgy, were it only that he 
might avoid the aukwardness of condemning the works of a 
church, which, whatever he may think of her forms and dis- 
cipline, in purity of doctrine and sublimity of devotion he 
must acknowledge to stand pre-eminent. 

The most promising circumstance in the religious aspect 
of America is the number of seminaries, which have been 
founded for the study of theology. Of these our author 
enumerates two belonging to the Baptists, two Presbyterian, 
one Congregational, and one Episcopalian ; of which the 
Presbyterian at Princeton is the most magnificent both in its 
plan and proceedings. At this theological-academy the 
course of study is compleated in three years ; during 


which period the young men are instructed in Hebrew, the 


principles of biblical criticism, Jewish antiquities, eccle- 
siastical history, the various systems of church government, 
metaphysics, the arguments for natural and revealed religion, 
and didactic and polemical theology. Nor are still more 
important subjects neglected. To the great credit of the insti- 
tution lectures are periodically delivered on the importance 
of the pastoral office, thus enforcing on the minds of the 
students, that qualifications, far higher than those, which 
learning bestows, are necessary for the minister of the 
Gospel. 

Besides these seminaries established exclusively for reli- 
gion, there are in the Union upwards of thirty colleges for 
the cultivation of literary and scientific pursuits; among 
which, as might be expected in an infant state, there is in 
general an ample foundation for the study of medicine. 
Harvard University at Cambridge in the neighbourhood 
of Boston, which is the most ancient and most amply 
endowed in the United States, and Yale College in New 
Haven, stand foremost in the number and ability of their 
professors. From the press of the former body issues 
the North American Review, beyond all comparison the 
first literary journal in the United States, and conducted 
with no less liberality of sentiment than ability. It is with 
pain however we add, that its theological creed is undis- 
guised Socinianism, and nearly all the Professors of the 
university it belongs to, are reported to hold these sentiments. 
_ © At Yale College,” says Mr. Duncan, “ the Uuuergraduates aur- 
ing the course of four years are termed, as at Harvard and the other 
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American colleges, successively Freshmen, Sophomores, Junior, and 
Senior, Sophisters. It is customary for those graduates who wish to 
prosecute their studies more fully, to avail themselves of the lectures 
for several additional years; while they do, they are subject, in 
common with the others, to the more essential rules of college dis- 
cipline. For admission to the Freshman class, it is requisite that the 
candidate should have compleated his fourteenth year, and he must 
undergo examination upon Adam’s Latin Grammar, Clarke’s Intro- 
duction to the making of Latin, Goodrich’s Greek Grammar, and 
Prosody, Cicero’s Select Orations, Virgil, Sallust, Dalzel’s Analecta 
Greca Minora, and the Greek Testament. Applicants for the more 
advanced classes must have a corresponding increase of age, and 
undergo examination upon all the previous customary course of study. 
Each individual, on entering, is required to produce certificates of 
good moral character, and to subscribe a solemn engagement to be 
obedient in every respect to the laws of the College. The total 
number of Academical students and resident graduates is at present 
283. The three younger classes are each divided into two parts, to each 
of which a tutor is appointed, who assists the Professors in instructing 
and examining the students; the students of the fourth year, are 
under the more immediate superintendence of the President and Pro- 
fessors. The three younger classes attend three public recitations or 
lectures a day, excepting on Wednesday and Saturday, when they 
have only two. The senior class recites once a day to the President. 
At every lecture the students are minutely examined on the subject 
of the preceding one. The annual ‘Commencement’ is on the second 
Wednesday of September, and there are in the year three terms, at the 
close of each of which is a short vacation.” (Vol. I. pp. 129—133.) 


Mr. Duncan then exhibits a detailed abstract of the course 
of study, required from these freshmen, sophomores, and so- 
phisters ; which appears to vary rather according to their 
term of residence than to their personal proficiency and qua- 
lifications. The discipline observed in the college appears to 
be of the most salutary character. We wish its example 
were in some of its particulars imitated in establishments 
nearer home. We learn with pleasure that 

“* Among the students there are also a Moral, a Missionary, and a 
Bible Society. 

“Yale College, is possessed of a valuable library, philosophical 
apparatus, and cabinet of minerals. The library contains nearly 
8000 volumes, and is open under certain regulations to the professors, 
tutors, resident graduates, medical students, and the two senior ac- 
ademical classes.....‘ The American Journal of Science,’ has been 
recently begun here, under Mr. Silliman’s editorial care. America 
furnishes an ample and almost unbroken field for information on such 
subjects. Connected with the philosophical department is a most 
commodious and well furnished chemical laboratory ; to which the 
students are admitted, that they may have an opportunity of gaming 
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a practical acquaintance, with the many delicate and interesting ex- 

riments of modern chemistry ; an advantage which can never be en- 
yoyed in an ordinary lecture room. The cabinet of minerals is by far 
the finest in America; and in Europe I understand there are but few 
that surpass it.” (Vol. I. p. 148—150.) 

The considerable place, which the learned languages oc. 
eupy in this plan of study, is highly creditable to its authors. 
Yet under a republican form of government there will be little 
eagerness, and in a newly established country scarcely the op- 
portunity, for cultivating the ancient tongues. Scholarship is 
more hereditary perhaps than any other kind of learning, and 
therefore for the most part confined to place. In the specu- 
lative and inductive sciences we find greater simplicity of 
aim, and an open field for invention. They are prospective ; 
and the student has thus less need of an instructor. But the 
acquisition of the languages looks to what is past; the stu- 
dent does not discover, but he learns; he does not kindle a 
light, but transmits a lamp; in classical learning we fear a 
diminution from the progress of time; in the sciences we 
hope an accession. It is not of course intended to be here 
advanced, that the inductive method cannot in any degree 
be applied to language, or that discoveries are not made by 
means of it in the principles and genius of the Greek and 
Latin tongues; though the very recent date of its applica- 
tion, considering the length of time it has been adopted in 
other branches of knowledge, is itself a confirmation of the 
hereditary nature of scholastic attainments. How else shall 
we account for the singular fact, that, long after the dicta 
of theorists on the constitution of nature had been exploded, 
yet in the field of classical literature the equally unsound 
canons of scholiasts and commentators retained their full 
authority? Even granting then, that the students of a rising 
country have the humility to be taught, and the patience to 
apply, it will in addition to these qualifications bé further 
requisite, that a colony, as it were, of scholars should be in- 
vited to a residence among them. “ 

It is therefore antecedently improbable that America will 
excel in this department of learning; and this improbability 
is increased when we consider the course of study actually 
pursued. Not to insist on minor objections, we find, that in 
the space of four years the student, whose age need not exceed 
fourteen, in addition to a long and varied list of books, attends 
lectures in chemistry, mineralogy, geology, natural philoso- 
phy, metaphysics, ethics, and theology, engages in forensic 
disputations, and is moreover expected to be connected with 
one or other of “ three literary societies,” established among 
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them. A range of literature and science of this nature is 
not only unfavorable for the acquisition of classical learning, 
but detrimental to application of any kind. Mr. Duncan 
indeed is of opinion, that although Yale may not 

‘produce many wranglers in mathematics to surpass those of 
Cambridge, or giants in Greek literature to wrest the palm from those 
of Oxford,” itis very probable that it will ‘“‘ send forth a greater pro- 
portion of men, whose minds are steadily trained to order and activity, 
and stored with those elements of knowledge which are available in 
almost every situation, and which may be said to ensure to their pos- 
sessor a reasonable degree of success in any train of thinking or re- 
search to which, by his inclination or the exigencies of his future 
life, he may be led.” (Vol. I. p. 136.) 


To us, however, such a course seems likely rather to con- 
fuse the youthful mind by its variety, than to enrich it with 
its abundance. Those, who aim at too much, often end in doing 
nothing. And there is a still more grievous evil behind. A 
superficial course of reading has an obvious tendency to en- 
gender vanity. It is indeed a momentous and a difficult pro- 
blem to determine what line of education should be pursued at 
an institution of this sort; yet surely it may be safely asserted, 
that the grand aim of a college course of study should be the 
moral effect of teaching humility at an age so prone to self-con- 
ceit, and the intellectual one of imbuing the mind with a capa- 
city for acquiring knowledge. It has indeed been with reason 
questioned whether the attainment of actual knowledge should 
be more than the indirect aim of an university education. 
To impart quickness in investigation and patience in re- 
search,—to give the power of grappling with difficulties, ac- 
curacy of thought, and clearness of reasoning—to form the 


judgment—to refine the taste—to instil delicacy of feeling 


and a quick perception of poetical beauty—objects such as 
these have surely range enough to fill the most capacious 
mind, and magnificence enough to satisfy the most exalted 
spirit, even if the student left the scene of study with little 
besides the accidental knowledge, which discipline of this 
nature could not fail of imparting. Such a system perhaps 
no university has as yet fully had in view. But to sucha sys- 
tem we think, that Mr. Duncan’s encomium of Yale College 
would be more justly applicable: for by it the mind would 
indeed be trained to that “ order and activity,” which he 
truly represents as necessary to success in future life. 


The defect in the American System of education above de- 
tailed, seems much the same as that observable in the national 
character. Their deficiency in taste, in classical language 
their rAyyuércia, has been often remarked upon; and may 
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be attributed partly to the incessant engagements of a com- 
mercial and rising people, partly to the vanity naturally en- 
gendered by the rapid increase of their national greatness, 
but principally, we are persuaded, to the systematically lax and 
republican state of discipline, which prevails in their schools. 
(Vol.1. P.211.) Atno distant period, however, we would hope 
things will be different. ‘The North American Review, not to 
mention other publications, is effecting extensive good in cul- 
tivating and refining the public mind. ‘This is particularly ap- 
parent as regards the American style of composition, on which 
subject the Review has the following observations in criticizing 
the work of a recent traveller: ‘ As to language, his work is 
highly defective, and every page he writes is marked by a sin 
against the King’s English. We are independent Americans, 
it is true, and have a right to vote out the English language 
altogether, but we have no right to corrupt it. We trust 
moreover, that it is still the boast of every man of English 
descent throughout the land, that the language of Shakspeare 
and of Milton is his mother tongue. Subjection to it is not 
among the grievances complained of in the bill of rights, nor 
is freedom from its laws any where to be found in the decla- 
ration of independence ; and, while this Magna Charta does 
not forbid allegiance to it, we hope no scholar can be found 
who will not keep ‘ his loyalty, his zeal, his love.’’’ No. 36. 

The paucity of American authors has been often alleged as 
an indication of the low state of literature and science in the 
country: onthis point Mr. Duncan has the following sensible 
remarks. 

“Much has been written on the subject of American literature, and 
various theories have been proposed to account for the comparative 
‘scantiness of original compositions, and the frequent inferiority of 
much that has been written. I have no new hypothesis to propose 
upon the subject. The fact is sufficiently accounted for by the state 
of the country, as a young and a rising one; offering more encourage- 
ment to commercial and agricultural adventure, than to literary and 
philosophical pursuits; and probably this kind of mental tutelage has 
existed longer than its natural time, from the influence of a hereditary 
disposition in the natives to look elsewhere for their literature. Those 
who were disposed to write, felt a misgiving in their hearts as to their 
own strength, and allowed their powers to be deadened by a chilling 
awe Of foreign criticism. Those again who were to purchase their 
writings, felt no confidence. in literary productions of domestic origin ; 
they did not expect much, and they were slow to admit the existence 
of even moderate excellence. Every vessel from Liverpool brings an 
importation of new authors, which the accommodating booksellers 
immediately transmute from a costly into a cheap form, and a torrent 
of British authors, of legally accredited talent, deluges the land, and 
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carries with it the minds and the partialities of the multitude. Our 
Reviews have contributed to increase and perpetuate this feeling of 
intellectual subordination. They have almost always in criticizing 
American authors doled out their praise in very niggardly portions, 
and frequently accompanied the little, which they gave, with a tone of 
affected condescension more disheartening than censure ; patting, as 
it were, the author like the schoolboy on the head, and comforting 
him with—* Very well for an American,—very well indeed!'” (Vol, 
Il. pp. 297—299.) 

The impolitic regulations concerning settlers tends to pro- 
duce the same effect—an alien is not allowed to hold copy- 
right until he has resided in the country at least two years at 
one time ; nor can he even convey a title to another person. 

It is pleasing to observe, that in the universal diffusion of 
knowledge the lower classes are not neglected. Among the 
States, which Mr. Duncan visited, Connecticut is particularly 
distinguished, as presenting 
“the singular spectacle of a larger sum of money being paid out of 
the public treasury for the education of the people, than all the amount 
that is received by it in taxes and contributions of every kind ;—a state 
of things certainly no where else ever known in the world.” (Vol. 1. p.110) 

Into the manners of the Americans, their peculiar customs, 
and their inventions in the useful arts, on all which subjects 
Mr. Duncan has condensed much information in a lively and 
entertaining manner, our limits forbid us to enter, 

Of the democratic spirit of the people Mr. Duncan affords 
us several amusing specimens, particularly in the compe- 
tition between two candidates for the office of sheriff, both of 
whom had some experience in its duties, but whose preten- 
sions were soon set aside by a third, who thus introduces 
himself to public notice. | 

“ ¢ INDEPENDENT CANDIDATE.—The subscriber begs leave re- 
spectfully to offer himself to the consideration of the voters of the 
city and county of Baltimore, at the ensuing election, as a candidate 
for the office of Sheriff. For the information of his fellow citizens, 
(friends he has none, nor ever had any,) he would state, that he is in 
political principies independent of either party; in religion a Chris- 
tian; in moral character an honest man ; and by profession, an artist 
whose business it is to shorten the fire-wood of his neighbours, without 
the use of axe—vulgarly called a wood sawer. | 

“ ¢ Although he is aware, that there are men who will refuse their 
support on account of his occupation, yet he believes that a majority 
of his enlightened fellow citizens will rather look at the man, than the 
sawer—at the abilities, than the coat that covers them. And al- 
though he cannot boast of having been in the employment of the 
Sheriff, yet he flatters himself that his qualifications for the office 
would not suffer by a comparison with either of his competitors. 
Should he succeed in obtaining a majority of the suffrages of his 
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fellow citizens, he pledges himself to fulfil the duties incumbent on 
the Sheriff of Baltimore County, with impartiality and fidelity. 
JAMES MOONEY.’ 

“ A wood sawer in America, is scarcely a step higher in the scale 
of society than a coal porter is with us; the occupation is a cleaner 
one, but otherwise they appear to be pretty much upon a level. His 
occupation is to cut fire wood into the proper length for burning, and 
to carry it from the street into the yards or dwelling houses of his 
employers. The joke however does notend here. An advertisement 
appeared a few days after those which I have quoted, intimating that 
the rival candidates would, on a particular evening, publicly address 
their fellow citizens in support of their respective claims to their suf- 
frages. This, it is said, must have been inserted by some wag, who 
wished to amuse himself and his fellow citizens at the expense of the 
aspirants for popular favour; yet the requisition operated imperatively 
on the appearance of the candidates, for had any one of them de- 
clined the wordy contest, it would probably have so displeased the 
independent electors, as to nullify completely his chance of success, 
[ attended under the piazza of the market place, to hear the speeches ; 
day light was gone, but a few candle ends were stuck against the 
wall, and by the faint light which they afforded I saw an orator ele- 
vated somewhat above the crowd of auditors, and haranguing away 
very much to their satisfaction, as their frequent shouts and cheers 
testified. 1 could not get near enough to understand the topics of 
discourse, or his mode of illustrating them; nor could 1 learn 
whether or not the wood sawer was the declaimer, but the word wotes 
once or twice reached my ear, from which it was evident, that he 
kept well in view the main object of his thus essazing the art of 
Demosthenes.” (Vol. I. pp. 238—240.) 

As to the speculations in which some have indulged, con- 
cerning the future fortunes of the American republic Mr. D, 
wisely considers it a subject on which no probable conjecture 
can be formed. Two obstacles, however, seem to stand in 
the way of its greatness,—negro slavery, and universal suf- 
frage. The demoralizing influence of the former is every 
day extending itself; and from the increase of the black 
population, the slave-holding states cannot, in our author’s 
opinion, long escape the horrors of an insurrection. In every 
part of the country to which his observations extended, he 
had occasion to remark 
‘the jealous separation [in the churches] which takes place on all 
occasions, between the whites and the blacks. None, in whom a 
tinge is detected of African blood, are permitted to mingle with white 
men: they are all restricted to pews in the farther end of the gal- 
ra Oh rag: ai ape apart from the rest of the congregation.” (Vol. I. 
p. 332.) 

“It must be an appalling thing, that between a body of men so nu- 
merous as they are, and the rest of the community, there should be 
no connecting tie of reciprocal good will.” (Vol. II. p. 3353) 
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The evil tendency of universal suffrage, the latter of these 
evils, he remarks, will not be exhibited to its full extent for 
a long time to come. 

‘¢ It does however seem ominous of evil, that so little ceremony is at 
present used with the constitutions of the various States. The people 
of Connecticut, not contented with having prospered abundantly 
under their old system, have lately assembled a convention, composed 
of delegates from all parts of the country, in which the former order 
of things has been condemned entirely, and a completely new consti- 
tution manufactured ; which, among other things, provides for the 
same process being again gone through, as soon as the profanum 
vulgus takes it into its head to desire it.” This is universal suffrage 
in its most pestilential character.” (Vol. II. pp. 335, 336.) 

‘‘ Already popular clamour has in more than one instance compelled 
the abandonment of salutary measures, because the many-headed 
sovereign could not appreciate their importance, or could not be re- 
conciled to their temporary inconvenience. When the population 
becomes more dense, the means of support more precarious, and the 
consciousness of political power more universal, what is to be the 
safeguard of the country against a general partition of property, or 
some other measure equally destructive?” 


“Ido not in these remarks institute any comparison, between 
Americans and natives of other countries. I feel persuaded that a 
pure democracy is not fitted for fallen creatures, and was never in- 
tended for them. Vox Populi, so far from being at all times Vor 
Dei, is not unfrequently the very reverse. The natural aristocracy of 
intellect, and still more perhaps the artificial aristocracy of property, 
must have a preponderating influence in the scale; or the bond of 
cohesion is broken, and the principle of order overthrown. The 
happy medium, is, where the equilibrium between property and num- 
bers is most steadily preserved; where security of person and pro- 
perty is enjoyed, and full opportunity afforded for talent and =e A 
to benefit themselves without injuring their neighbours.” (Vol. II. 
pp. 325, 326.) 

The most interesting communication inMr. Duncan’s work, 
consists in the numerous instances it affords of the liberal 
and kind sentiments, with which the generality of educated 
Americans regard Great Britain. This is in no particular 
more conspicuous, than in the impartial view they take of 
our late revered monarch. In the display of these generous 
feelings, the North American review again stands foremost. 
In a review of Tomline’s life of Pitt, George the third and 
his favorite minister are mentioned 


“in terms of kindness and approbation, which we should hardly have 
expected from a republican critic. In alluding to the King’s letters 
the reviewer says ‘we think the character of a monarch who could 
manifest such undeviating firmness, such remarkable good sense, and 
such devotedness to the constitution of the country, deserves to be 
recorded and published.’” (Vol. I. p. 273.) 
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Professor Silliman also in his travels in England, after 
giving an account of Colonel Turnbull’s arrest in London 
during the American revolution, and West the painter’s in- 
terview with the King on his behalf, adds— 

“ 1 think, that you will allow that the King’s answer, which 
amounted to this—* should the courts of law condemn him to death, 
I will save his life by a pardon,’ constitutes one of the finest pas- 
sages of kingly history, and could never have proceeded from a little 
mind.” (Vol. I. p. 280.) 

Our possession of Canada, we know, is a circumstance 
very galling to American ambition. Yet on this point the 
Professor has the following remarks : 

«It is questionable, whether any conquered country was ever 
better treated by its conquerors. They were left in complete posses - 
sion of their religion, and of the revenues to support it, of their pro- 
perty, laws, customs and manners; and even the very governing and 
defending their country is almost without expence to them. It is 
doubtful, whether our own favored communities are politically more 
happy.” (Vol. IT. p. 188.) 

The same liberal spirit is observable in Mr. Gray’s speech 
delivered at Boston, on the 4th of July, an occasion, which 
of all others, was likely to draw forth from an American 
author, an illiberal strain of triumph against the mother 
country. But enough has been adduced to shew the advances 
made towards our friendship by our transatlantic brethren; 
and it would ill become us to decline the challenge. The 
prejudices, commonly existing in the minds of Englishmen 
against the United States, arise either from dislike to their 
republican constitution, or from their want of an established 
form of worship. But it may fairly be asked, whether the insti- 
tutions of the Americans in these particulars do not rather 
follow from the nature of things, than result from their own 
deliberate choice. In proportion as the world becomes 
peopled by colonization, it will of necessity become, in its 
forms of government, more and more republican. A colony 
is composed of individuals of all fortunes and characters, 
actuated too by every variety of motive, and sent out at in- 
tervals as occasion may require. Men thus circumstanced 
have no motive either for submitting to an elected sovereign, 
or for coalescing into one form of religion. Particularly is 
this the case in the instance of the United States, which, in- 
stead of being amicably released from their allegiance, them- 
selves cut the ties, which bound them to the parent coun- 
try? This resentment however towards Great Britain, will, 
it may be hoped, gradually die away. It could not but be 
felt in the years immediately succeeding the disruption. Fes- 
terings must be expected in the neighbourhood of a wound. 
But it concerns Englishmen to remember, that on both 
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sides, there are hotheaded zealots and bigots to party; and 
the clamour these create, is too often on both sides mistaken 
for the voice of the nation. 

«By that large and respectable class of American citizens,’ says 
Mr. Duncan, ‘ whose good will and esteem it is of most importance 
to enjoy, Britain is honored, as the fountain-head of civil liberty, and, 
in a certain sense, the wellspring of religious knowledge. They look 
upon Britain, as that sacred spot of earth, where the fetters of mental 
tyranny were first effectually broken; and from which light of the 
purest kind has emanated to a benighted world. I have mingled with 
Americans of all classes, and of almost all professions; I have heard 
them speak their minds spontaneously and without restraint, and I 
can without hesitation say, that there are few, whose good opinion is 
worth having, who do not unite in good will towards the people of my 
native country.’” (Vol. II. p. 271.) 

Yet after all, it must not be dissembled, that prejudice and 
the sense of mutual injury are not the root of the hostility, 
which the two nations have felt towards each other. It is 
not so much the recollections of the past, as the prospect of 
the future, not so much resentment as jealous rivalry, that 
estranges them from each other. England is great in what 
she is, and has been, America in the anticipation of what 
is yet to be. For the abatement of this narrow-minded feel- 
ing, we must not look to the influence of time, but of Chris- 
tianity. Let the two countries co-operate in plans for the 
diffusion of the gospel of peace, one with the regularity of 
long established institutions, the other with the activity of 
modern! United thus in holier bonds than those even of a 
common polity, and marshalled together not under the ban- 
ners of a carnal warfare but “ the standard of the Spirit of 
the Lord,” they will obtain a triumph attended not by trains 
of captive enemies, but with “ liberty to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound.” 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


We have much satisfaction in announcing to our readers, that 
a question proposed by us in Vou. xxi. p. 183. has had the effect 
of inducing a respectable clergyman to undertake the task of 


: preparing a new translation of Josephus; and that this de- 
i sirable work has been for some time in progress. 
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